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SayAhh... 




Our New grafixPLUS 80-column printer 



opens wide for 

Introducing the newest members of our 
grafixPLUS™ family— the DP-9000 Series 80/132 
column printers — built on the same tradition of 
quality printout, solid design and low cost of 
ownership established by our 132/220 column 
DP-9500 Series. 

A Case for Serviceability 

Not that is comes up often, but want to get inside? 
Simple. Just remove a few screws and the clam- 
shell case swings open exposing all major compo- 
nents. This easy access plus built-in self-test and 
minimum component count yields an MTTR of one- 
half hour. The 9-wire print head replacement's even 
simpler . . . two screws and it’s out. Without 



easy servicing. 

it-in and print. Also standard are: a sophisticated 
communications interface for printer control and 
full point-to-point communications, DEC PROTO- 
COL, and a 700 character FIFO buffer. An addi- 
tional 2K buffer is optional. 

When you’re ready for a printer (or several 
thousand), look into the grafixPLUS DP-9000 Series 
from Anadex— you’ll find an open and shut case 
for quality. Contact us today for details, discounts 
and demonstrations. 

Annadex 

...the plus in printers 




opening the case. And without a service call. 

Performance Plus 

The DP-9000 Series prints the full ASCII 96 charac- 
ter set. including descenders and underlining, bi- 
directionally, at up to 200 CPS. Number of columns 
can go up to 80 or 132, depending on character 
density— switch or data source selectable from 10 
to 16.7 characters per inch. And all characters can 
be printed double width. The print head produces 
razor-sharp characters and high-density graphics 
with dot resolutions of 72X75 dots/inch under 
direct data source control. 

Interface Flexibility 

The three ASCII compatible interfaces (parallel, 
RS-232-C and current loop) are standard, so con- 
necting your computer is usually a matter of plug- 
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MountainNHardware 



\ *\ 

All the Instruments 
AnyonetWi|mgr\ Apple 

can 



MusicSysterm generates the sound of any musical 
instrument— |eal or imagined! Solo or sextet. Rock 
or classical. Ilaid-back or loud. At home or in the 
concert hall Ir classroom. MusicSystem sets new 
standards for computer generated music. 

Digital Synthesizer with 16 voices. Stereo output. 
Polyphonic-mfjlti-voice chords and note sequen- 
ces. Additive synthesis of instruments. Waveforms, 
envelopes, an® amplitudes are fully programmable 
for each voice to create instrument definitions and 
music dynamics. 32 Khz sample rate. Frequency 



resolution i^.5Hz steps. Graphical input of sheet 
music on Jugh-resolution screen using standard 
music notation. Print out sheet j music with a 
graphicyprinter. Complete software operating 
system^ Graphical music editor using light pen 
(pr^oylaed), game paddles, or keyboard. Pre- 
entered music provided for immediate playing 
and enjoyment. Thorough documentation and 
tutorial user s manual. 



Drop by your Apple^ Dealer and ask to hear for 
yourself. You’ll know what we mean when we say 
MusicSystem is all the instruments anyone with an 
Apple can play! \ 

Available at Apple Dealers worldwide \ 



LEADERSHIP IN COMPUTER PERIPHERALS 

A Division of Mountain Computer, Inc. 

300 Harvey West Blvd., Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
(408) 429-8600 
Music I can play? Send details. 



Address 



‘Apple is a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc 
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Now NRI takes you inside the 
new TRS-80 Model III microcomputer 
to train you at home as the # 
new breed of computer specialist! 



NRI teams up with Radio Shack 
advanced technology to teach 
you how to use, program and 
service state-of-the-art 
microcomputers... 

It’s no longer enough to be just a 
programmer or a technician. With micro- 
computers moving into the fabric of our 
lives (over 200,000 of the TRS-80™ 
alone have been sold) , interdisciplin- 
ary skills are demanded. And NRI 
can prepare you with the first course 
of its kind, covering the complete 
world of the microcomputer. 

Learn At Home 
in Your Spare Time 
With NRI training, the program- 
mer gains practical knowledge of hard- 
ware, enabling him to design simpler, 
more effective programs. And, with ad- 
vanced programming skills, the techni- 
cian can test and debug systems quickly 
and easily. 

Only NRI gives you both kinds of 
training with the convenience of home 
study. No classroom pressures, no night 
school, no gasoline wasted. You learn at 



Training includes new TRS-80 Model III micro- 
computer, solid state volt-ohm meter, digital 
frequency counter, and the NRI Discovery Lab 
with hundreds of tests and experiments. 

(TRS-80 is a trademark of the Radio Shack division of Tandy Corp.) 



you’re always backed by the NRI staff 
and your instructor, answering questions, 
giving you guidance, and available for 
special help if you need it. 

You Get Your Own Computer 
to Learn On and Keep 

NRI training is hands-on training, 
with practical experiments and demon- 
strations as the very foundation of your 
knowledge. You don’t just program your 
computer, you introduce and correct 
faults. . .watch how circuits interact. . . 
interface with other systems. . .gain a 
real insight into its nature. 

You also build 
test instruments and 
the NRI Discovery 
Lab, performing 
over 60 separate ex- 
periments in the 
process. You learn 
how your trouble- 
shooting tools work, 
and gain greater un- 
derstanding of the 
information they 
give you. Both mi- 
crocomputer and 
equipment come 
as part of your 
training for you 
to use and keep. 



Send for Free Catalog. . . 

No Salesman Will Call 

Get all the details on this exciting 
course in NRI’s free, 100-page catalog. It 
shows all equipment, lesson outlines, and 
facts on other electronics courses such as 
Complete Communications with CB, TV 
and Audio, Digital Electronics, and more. 
Send today, no salesman will ever bother 
you. Keep up with the latest technology 
as you learn on the latest model of the 
world’s most popular computer. If coupon 
has been used, write to NRI Schools, 3939 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D.C. 20016. 



NRI Schools 

McGraw-Hill Continuing 
Education Center 
3939 Wisconsin Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20016 

NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 

Please check for one free catalog 

□ Computer Electronics Including 
Microcomputers 

□ TV/Audio/Video Systems Servicing 

□ Complete Communications Electronics 
with CB • FCC Licenses • Aircraft, 

Mobile, Marine Electronics 

□ CB Specialists Course 



All career courses 
approved under GI Bill. 
□ Check for details. 



□ Digital Electronics • Electronic 
Technology • Basic Electronics 

□ Small Engine Repair 

□ Electrical Appliance Servicing 

□ Automotive Mechanics 

□ Auto Air Conditioning 

□ Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, & 
Heating including Solar Technology 



Name 



(Please Print) 



Street 



City/State/Zip 

Accredited by the Accrediting Commission of the National Home Study Council 



173-021 
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The days of complicated, unreliable, 
dynamic RAM are gone: 



INTRODUCING 




QR [complete kit | 

^ I WJ *J \with I6K memory] 



Netronics consistently offers innovative products at un- 
beatable prices. And here we go again — with JAWS, 
the ultrabyte 64K SI 00 memory board. 

ONE CHIP DOES IT ALL 
JAWS solves the problems of dynamic RAM with a 
state-of-the-art chip from Intel that does it all. Intel's 
single chip 64K dynamic RAM controller eliminates 
high-current logic parts . . . delay lines . . . massive 
heat sinks . . . unreliable trick circuits. 
REMARKABLE FEATURES OF JAWS 




Look what JAWS offers you: Hidden refresh . . . fast 
performance ... low power consumption . . . latched 
data outputs ... 200 NS 4116 RAMs . . . on-board 
crystal . . . 8K bank selectable . . . fully socketed . . . 
solder mask on both sides of board . . . designed for 
8080, 8085, and Z80 bus signals . . . works in Explorer, 
Sol, Horizon, as well as all other well-designed S100 
computers. 

I GIVE YOUR COMPUTER A BIG BYTE OF MEMORY | 
POWER WITH JAWS— SAVE UP TO $90 ON 
INTRODUCTORY LIMITED-OFFER SPECIAL PRICES / 1 

UNDECIDED? TRY A WIRED 16K JAWS IN YOUR COMPUTER ON OUR 
JfrDA VJMNEY^ BACK OFFERJSPEC/W YOUR COMPUTE) 

CONTINENTAL U* rcTEOTTCARO BUYERr OUTSIDE CONNECTICUT CALI 



CALL TOLL FREE 800-243-7428 

From Connecticut Or For Assistance. (203) 354-9375 QeDt 

{RESEARCH & B12 
(DEVELOPMENT LTD. 

333 Litchfield Road, New Mi Iford.CT 06776 



From Connecticut Or For Assistanc 

ISNNETRONICS" 



Please send the items checked below: pr9 

□ JAWS 16K RAM kit, No. 6416. $199.95.* 

□ JAWS 16K RAM fully assembled, tested, burned in, 

No. 6416W, $229.95.* 

□ JAWS 32K RAM kit, No. 6432, (reg. price $329.95), 

SPECIAL PRICE $299.95.* 

□ JAWS 32K RAM fully assembled, tested, burned in, 

No. 6432W, (reg. price $369.95), SPECIAL PRICE 
$339.95.* 

□ JAWS 48K RAM kit, No. 6448, (reg. price $459.95), 

SPECIAL PRICE $399.95 * 

□ JAWS 48K fully assembled, tested, burned in. No. 

6448W, (reg. price $509.95), SPECIAL PRICE 
$449.95.* 

□ JAWS 64K RAM kit. No. 6464, (reg. price $589.95), 

SPECIAL PRICE $499.95 * 



□ JAWS 64K RAM fully assembled, tested, burned in, 

No. 6464W, (reg. price $649.95), SPECIAL PRICE 

$559.95* 

□ Expansion kit, JAWS 16K RAM module, to expand 
any of the above in 16K blocks up to 64K, No. 16EXP, 
$129.95 * 

*AII prices plus $2 postage and handling. Connecticut 
residents add sales tax. 

Total enclosed: $_ 

□ Personal Check □ Money order or Cashiers Check 

□ VISA □ MASTER CHARGE (Bank No ) 

Acct. No. Exp. Date 

Signature 

Print Name.. 

Address 

City 

State Zip__ 

□ Send me more information 
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THE LEAST 

EXPENSIVE PROGRAMS 
YOU C All BUY. 

Up to 77 high-quality programs 

for TRS-80, only $10.95 



NewBasic— expands disk basic 
Now configure your Basic to do any or 
all of the following: 

• Convert decimal to hex, and vice versa, provide 
character representation for each, or the hex-dec 
number of any character • Blinking cursor 

• Repeat key* Audible key entry (each key makes 
a sound)* directory command from Basic • Disk 
load and disk run command file • Graphic 
functions, including drawing blocks, lines, filling- 
in blocks • Lowercase driver • RS232 driver 
(LPRINT-LLIST) • Call function, hex-order 
number will execute subroutine • Spooler and 
despooler • Print toggle, LPRINTS your video 
display* Find (locate a Basic command or string) 
Modular Software Associates $24.95 ($26.45 CA) 

Level II Tapes 

‘Tiny’ Pascal runs on any 16K Level II system, in- 
cludes the programming structuring capabilities 
of full Pascal, but not data structuring. 

Able to compile Z-80 machine code, programs run 
about 5X faster than Level II Basic— graphics run 
eight times faster! Requires use of T-Bug (or Tape 
7) and ETASM 



Tape 3, People’s Pascal $19.95 

Tape 1, 34 buis., edu., game progs. $10.95 

Tape 2, 77 programs from Osborne book: Some 
Common Basic Programs $10.95 

Tape 5, 24 buis., edu., game progs. $10.95 

Tape 7, 31 buis., edu., game progs. $10.95 

Tape 8, 40, inc. 4X tape speedup $10.95 



PASPATCH 

PasPatch, Tape 6P, makes Tandy tiny 
Pascala powerful disk system! 

Also works with CIE Tape 6 (no longer available) 
and Supersoft tiny. 

Modular Software Assoc. $15.95 

SuperPIMS— People’s Database 

PIMS has been greatly speeded up and simplified, 
with machine-language sorts, key debounce, 
optional automatic lowercase (no keying, no 
hardware mod) on labels or reports. Up to 20 
fields, limited by 240-character maximum per 
record. Easy to revise, add records, split or 
merge files, sum or average any fields. 
Customized for tape, tape & disk, Zoom, TC8 Poor 
Man’s Floppy, B17, Stringy Floppy — all on one 
tape! As mailing labels program, easily manages 
20,000 list. CIE does! Advanced labels module to 
come, $24.95, making system most powerful 
mailer available! 

program (CIE) $15.95 ($16.95 CA) 

book (SCELBI) $1 1 .95 ($12.67 CA) 

Tiny Payroll 

We’ve taken it from Computer Programming for 
the Complete Idiot, thus a whole book of 
documentation! For all above systems. 

CIE $10.95 (CA $11.61) 

Book, documents Tiny Payroll $5.95 

Games for color TRS-80 

Modular Software Assoc, tape contains: 

• PONG-80 • ENTRAP • DEMOLISH (like 
Breakout) • TRAFFIC (Grand Prix auto race) 

* BETA TREK space game • SHUTTLE (rocket 

ship game). $19.95 ($20.55 CA) 

Word Processing Newsletter 

Want to really USE your computer? Then word 
processing is for you. Let your computer show you 
how much easier writing can be. 

Learn about the new 510 cps ‘non-daisy’ that at 
10X daisy speed gives correspondence quality, at 
less than twice the cost. Too slow? The really fast 
guys are coming. How about 30 11x14 typeset- 
quality documents per minute? Maybe you could 
use the same ‘printer’ as a copier. 

How about an inexpensive ($169) magnetic card 
reader-writer that would let you input mail 
addresses, letter paragraphs, even small 
programs? 

Read about all this and more in Low Cost Word 
Processing, the only newsletter about word 
processing using your personal computer. Just 
$15 for 12 issues. 

All orders charge card, check or m o. 

Calif, residents add 6 pet tax. Dealer inq. invited 
Overseas, add $1 per tape postage 



COMPUTER INFORMATION EXCHANGE 
Box 159 

k San Luis Rey CA 92068 a 
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EDITORIAL 



WANTED: A Few 

Good Articles 

Personal Computing is always looking for interesting and well-written articles. To help 
you target your articles for specific issues, and to give you an idea of what kinds of articles 
will be published in the coming months, I am reproducing a part of our 1981 Editorial 
Scheduling Guide here. In addition to the software articles we have traditionally presented, 
we are also interested in simple hardware projects that our readers can build. Ideally, the 
project should be easy to build in one or two evenings. 




March 

Printer Roundup 

Speech I/O Devices 

Review of Inventory Programs 

April 

Disk Memories: Floppies and Hard Disks 
Printer Interfaces 

Overvew of Commercially Available Assemblers 
May (NCC Issue) 

Microcomputer Roundup 

Special Report on Computer Languages 

Microcomputer Operating Systems 

Compilers vs. Interpreters 

June 

EPROM Programmers 
Semiconductor Memories 
Financial Modeling Systems 

July 

Computer Music Systems 
Payroll Program Roundup 
Special Report on Computer Games Software 



August 

Video Displays and CRT Terminals 
General Ledger Program Roundup 
Special Report on Educational Software 
September 
Modems 

Communication Software Packages 
Accounts Receivable Software Roundup 
October 

Single Board Computer Systems 

Special Report on Utility and Diagnostic Software 

Accounts Payable Software Roundup 

November 

Special Report on S-100 Computer Systems 
Special Report on Software for Science Engineering 
December 

Special Report on Networks 
AC Controllers for Microcomputers 
Tax Preparation Software Roundup 



To encourage some of you who have not contributed yet, we have increased the fee paid 
for articles to between $40 and $75 per printed page — so let’s hear from you. 




Jules H. Gilder 
Editor 

V J 
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HOW TO TURN AW APPLE INTO A TANK. 



With Computer Conflict™and a little imagination, we’ll 
transform your staid and respectable Apple computer into the 
fearsome war machine of the Soviet Red Army. Computer 
Conflict actually consists of two fast* paced, action-packed war- 
games played on full-color mapboards of Hi-Res graphics: 
Rebel Force and Red Attack! 

REBEL FORCE puts you in the role of a Soviet commander 
whose regiment must face a computer-directed guerrilla up- 
rising which has overrun a vital town. Armed with your tank, 
heavy-weapons, and infantry units, your mission is to regain 
the town through the annihilation of the Rebel Force. 

Your advance will be brutally opposed by minefields, 
ambushes, militia, and anti-tank guns — all skillfully deployed 
by your computer. Survival and success of your units will 
depend on your ability to take advantage of the variable terrains 
- open, forest, and rough - each of which has different move- 
ment costs and shelter values. 

In this finely- balanced solitaire wargame, every move is 
played under real-time conditions: Procrastinate and lose. At 



the same time, caution cannot be cast aside; severe unit 
losses will only result in a Pyhrric victory at best 

With its five levels of difficulty (plus one where you make 
up your own), the computer can and will stress your tactical 
skills to their fullest 

RED ATTACK! simulates an invasion by a mixed Soviet 
tank and infantry force against a defending battalion. As the 
defender, your task is to deploy your infantry units effectively 
to protect three crucial towns — towns that must not fall! 

As the Russian aggressor, your objective is to crush the 
resistance by taking two of these three towns with your tanks 
and infantry. With control of these strongpoints, the enemy’s 
capitulation is assured. 

Red Attack! is a two-player computer simulation of modem 
warfare that adds a nice touch: At the start of each game, the 
computer displays a random setup of terrains and units, pro- 
viding every game with a new, challenging twist 

Computer Conflict for $39.95, comes with the game pro- 
gram mini-disc and a rule book 




OR A SPITFIRE. 



After you’re done playing Computer Conflict you may be 
in a mood for something other than ground-attack wargames. 
In that case, Computer Air Combat™ is just what you need. 

With Computer Air Combat your screen lights up with an 
open sky generated by Hi-Res graphics offering global and 
tactical plots. Squint your eyes a bit let loose your mind, and 
you’d swear your keyboard has melted into the throttle, rudder, 
altimeter, and other cockpit instrumentation of a World War II 
combat.plane. In fact any of 36 famous fighters or bombers, 
from a Spitfire and B-17 Flying Fortress to the Focke-Wulf 190 
and A6M5 Zero. Each plane is rated - in strict historical 
accuracy and detail - for firepower, speed, maneuverability, 
damage-tolerance, and climbing and diving ability. 

Practically every factor involved in flying these magnificent 
airplanes has been taken into account even down (or up?) to 
the blinding sun. Climb, dive, twist and turn. Anything a real 
plane can do, you can do. However, the computer prevents all 
“illegal” moves - such as making an outside loop (which in 
real life, would disastrously stall a plane). 



PLAY THE COMPUTER. Aside from being the game’s 
perfect administrator and referee, the computer will serve as a 
fierce opponent in the solitaire scenarios provided: Dogfight 
Bomber Formation, radar-controlled Nightfighter, and V-l Inter- 
cept There’s even an Introductory Familiarization Flight (with 
Air Race option) to help you get off the ground. 

With the number and type of planes and pilot ability 
variable, you can make the computer as challenging as you 
want to give you the ultimate flying experience. 

PLAY A HUMAN. Two can play this game as well, in 
dogfights and bomber attacks. Given a handicap of more or 
better planes or an ace pilot (or all of the above), even a 
novice at Computer Air Combat stands a chance to defeat a 
battle- hardened veteran. 

For $59.95, Computer Air Combat gives you the game 
disc, a rule book, two mapboard charts (for plotting strategies 
between moves), and three player-aid charts. 



Credit card holders, if you own an Apple®II 48K (Apple 
soft ROM) and a mini-floppy disc drive, cal! 800-227-1617 
ext 335 (toll free) and charge your order to your VISA or 
MASTERCHARGE. In California, call 800-772-3545, ext 335. 

To order by mail, send your check to: 

Strategic Simulations Inc, Dept CC, 465 Fairchild Drive, 

Mo. 108, Mountain View, CA 94043. All our games carry a 
14-day money back guarantee to assure your satisfaction. 

While you’re at it, you can also get our other games: 

Apple is a registered trademark of Apple Computer Inc. 



□ Computer Bismarck for your Apple: $59.95 
Computer Bismarck, TRS-80® 48K Disc: $59.95 
Computer Bismarck, TRS-80 32 K Cassette: $49.95 

□ Computer Ambush (a tactical simulation of man-to- 
man combat in WWII) for your apple: $59.95 

□ Computer Mapoleonics, the Battle of Waterloo for your 
Apple: $59.95 

□ Computer Quarterback (a real-time strategy football 
game): $39.95 



TRS-80 is a registered trademark of Tandy Corporation. 
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TI 99/4 Comments 

Dear Editor: 

I would like to thank Mr. Harley 
Templeton and PC for the excellent ar- 
ticle, “Translating TRS-80 Level II 
BASIC to TI 99/4 BASIC, “ published 
in the November 1980 issue. 

As a user of the relatively new TI 
99/4, I have been frustrated by the lack 
of available software. This article will 
greatly simplify the conversion of pro- 
grams from the vast pool of material 
written in TRS-80 Level II BASIC. 

The recently formed T.I. Houston 
Users Group is interested in hearing 
from people with a desire to join or 
exchange programs. If interested con- 
tact: 

Raymond R. Wells 
T.I. HUG 
8922 Roos Rd. 

Houston, TX 77036 

A Faster Return 
on Investment 

Gentlemen: 

Thank you for publishing “Return 
on Investment Made Simple,” by Wil- 
liam A. Carr in the September issue. 
This is a program that my firm has 
needed for some time. Mr. Carr is to be 
congratulated. 

After installation of the program on 
our TRS-80 we tested the program 
using the sample data included in the 
article. As we processed we became 
aware of the long processing time due 
to the step-by-step iteration of the cal- 
culation. We modified the program and 
are quite pleased with the improvement 
in run time. We will probably modify it 
further to prevent a continuous loop if 
the return on investment is less than 2% 
or greater than 30%. 

Modified listing: 

280 K = 1400 

281 K = 3000 

282 K=200 

430 IF K < > 1400 THEN 490 

560 IF S < 0 THEN 565 

561 KI = (K + KH)/2 

562 KL=K 
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563 K=KI 

564 GO TO 290 

565 KI=(K + KL)/2 

566 KH=K 

567 K=KI 

568 GO TO 290 

Thank you and Mr. Carr for making 
this program available. 

William C. Lishawa, CPA 
Forest, OH. 

Modem-Less 

Communications 

Dear Editors: 

I’d like to make a call for serious 
TRS-80 users who wish to experiment 
in phone communications. 

A pair of us have developed working 
programs which use slowed baud rate 
software to send BASIC or machine 
language programs without conven- 
tional Bell 103 type modems. We are 
interested in seeing how far apart the 
system will work and would be willing 
to supply software listings and details 
of the simple phone amplifier (a modi- 
fied Radio-Shack or Heathkit phone 
patch) to anyone interested in joining 
our “network.” 

A 32K disk system is required. If 
you’re really interested in following 
through, enclose a SASE for initial de- 
tails. This is not a commercial endeav- 
or; we simply would like to gather a few 
interested users to test our develop- 
ments and exchange ideas. 

The phone connection can be by 
acoustic coupling (R-S amplifier) and 
avoids legal complications. 

R. K. Fink 

401 1 Starlight Circle 

Dayton, OH 45415 

Pet Merging 
Mistakes 

Dear Editor: 

I used the merging for the Pet pro- 
gram found in your July 1980 magazine. 
It does everything but erase the merg- 
ing program. I have tried to debug it but 
have been unsuccessful. 



Perhaps an article on how to use the 
PEEK/POKE features would be bene- 
ficial to us beginners. Even better 
would be an article on how to rewrite 
TRS-80 programs for the Pet; there are 
some nice programs that are hard to 
adapt because of different commands. 

Sharon A. Fasenmyer 
Altoona, PA 

Author s note: The problem is in line 
63012. Instead of POKE 622,9 it 
should read POKE 158,9. Instead of 
POKE 158 + x, 13 it should read POKE 
622 + x,13. 

— Ronald L. Servoss, M.D. 

Depreciation 
Schedules Updated 

Dear Sir: 

I enjoy reading your magazine 
every month and feel I have learned 
a great deal about computers and 
programming by doing so. 

In the December issue, Mr. W. 
B. Goldsmith presented a well- 
written and informative article on 
Depreciation Schedules written for 
the SWTP 8K Basic Computer. I 
am enclosing another version of this 
program written for the TRS-80, 
Level II. Although not as elaborate 
as Mr. Goldsmith’s program (there 
is no provision for printed output 
and only one item at a time can be 
calculated), my program performs 
essentially the same functions. The 
user enters the depreciable basis of 
the item (i.e. the price after sub- 
tracting the salvage value and/or 
any other necessary deductions) 
and then selects the type of depre- 
ciation to be calculated. The screen 
will be then fill (ten years at a time) 
with the depreciation history of the 
item for the number of years which 
the user hlas entered for the Useful 
Life of the article. 

I hope this program, like Mr. 
Goldsmith’s, will be of use to your 
readers. 

Daniel Miller 
Astoria, Queens 
New York, New York 
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( continued from page 7) 

10 REM * STRAIGHT LINE DEPRECIATION * 

20 RLM ** DECLINING BALANCE DEPRECIA1ION ** 

30 REM xxx SUM OP THE YEARS’ DIGITS DEPRECIATION xxx 

50 REM * DANIEL MILLER * 

60 REM M 2815 34 ST. ASTORIA r NEW YORK 11103 X 

70 REM XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

80 GOSUB). 030 S ’DIRECTIONS 
90 CLS S REST TIRE 
100 

110 PRINT "ADJUSTED BASIS OP PROPERTY: 

(COST +/- ADJUSTMENTS SAL VAGE VALUE# IP NEEDED) « * * f {INPUT BSIF B =0 THEN110 ELSE PRINT 
120 INF’UT * USEFUL LIFE OF PROPERTY (IN YEARS) - * 5 L l IF L<1 THEN120 ELSE PRINT 

130 W— L 

140 INPIJT'NO. OF MONTHS IN SERVICE (FIRST YEAR) " <M5 PRINT 
150 IF M<1 OR M>12 THEN140 

160 PRINT • PRINT * WHICH TYPE OF OEPRECIAT ION! * SPRINT *( 1 ) STRAIGHT LINE" SPRINT (2) DECLINING BALANCE* SPRINT* (3) SUM OF THE YEARS' DIGIT 
S* . S INPUT E 

170 IF (E<1)0R(E>3> THEN160 

180 PRINTSIF E-2 PRINT'WHICH RATE Of DECLINING BALANCE S * S PRINT *( 1 ) 1.25" SPRINT* <2) 1.50 " SPRINT* <3) 2.00"»SINPUT VSIF <V<1 >OR( V>3> TH 
EN180ELSE FOR C-ITOVSKEAD DSNEXT C 
190 DATA 1 .25*1 .50# 2 
200 CLS 

210 ON E COTOZ20 » 240 #260 5 ' FOR ITEM USED ALL 12 MONTHS FIRST YEAR- 
220 PRINT 'STRAICHT LINES* 

230 GOTO270 

240 PRINT ‘DECLINING BALANCES* 

250 GOTO270 

260 PRINT "SUM OF THE YEARS’ DIGITS 5* 

270 PRINT 
280 GOSUB1010 
290 Y=0 
300 Z*1 

310 IF M<12 GOT 0600 S’ IF ITEM USED LESS THAN 12 MONTHS DURING THE FIRST YEAR 

320 Dl-B/L 

330 H*B/(LK(L+l>/2> 

340 Y-Y+l 

350 ON E GOTD360 #430.510 

360 REM * STRAIGHT LINE METHOD * 

370 B-B--D1 
380 PRINTY# 

390 PRINTUSING M* 5 D1 » SPRINT * *# S PRINTUSING MS SB 

400 Z=Z>1 S IF Z=ll INFUT’F-RESS -ENTER* TO CONTINUE "SASSCLSSIF Y*N THEN420 ELSE GOSUB 1010SZ-1 
410 IF Y<L THEN340 
420 GOTO1340 

430 REM xx DECLINING BALANCE xx 
440 D4=Bx(D/L> 

450 B-B-D4 
460 PRINT Y# 

470 PRINTUSING MSS 04# SPRINT* *# SPRINTUSING MS SB 

480 Z=Z>1 S IF Z=ll INPUT * PRESS “ENTER* TO CONTINUE "SASSCLSSIF Y*N THENS00 ELSE GOSUB 1010SZ=1 
490 IF Y<L THEN340 
500 GOTO1340 

510 REM **x SUM OF THE YEARS' DIGITS xxx 

520 G=L-Y+1 

530 D6=G*H 

540 B—B—D6 

550 PRINT Y # 

560 PRINT USING MS 5 06# SPRINT * # 3 PRINTUSING MS SB 

570 Z-Z+ISIF Z=ll INPUT * PRESS -ENTER* TO CONTINUE "SASSCLSSIF Y B, L. THENSV0 ELSE GOSUB 1010JZ-1 
580 IF Y<L THEN340 
590 COTO1340 

600 ON E GOTO610 #710 .810 S ' IF ITEM USED LESS THAN 12 MONTHS DURING THE FIRST YEAR 
610 Z“1 S ' STRAIGHT LINE METHOD 
620 D2= ( 8/1. ) * < M/1 2 > 

630 Y-Y+l 
640 B=B-D2 
650 PRINTY# 

660 PRINTUSING MS SD2. SPRINT *# S PRINTUSING MS SB 
670 Dl=D2x(12/h) 

680 Z-Z+l 
690 GOTO340 
700 END 

710 Z*1 S ’ DECLINING BALANCE METHOD 
720 D5-( (D/L>xB)x<M/12) 

730 Y-Y+l 
740 B-B-D5 
750 PRINTY. 

760 PRINTUSING MS SD5# SPRINT * *» S PRINTUSING MS SB 
770 D4*D5x( 12/M) 

780 Z-Z+l 
790 GOTO340 
800 END 

810 Z-IS’SUM OF THE YEAR’S DIGITS METHOD. PART OF FIRST YEAR 
820 Q=(Lx(L+l >/2> 

830 H*(B/Q) 

840 Y-Y+l 

850 G-L-Y+l 

860 D7=(GXH)X(M/12> 

865 Bl-6 
870 B“B— D7 
880 PRINTY# 

890 PRINTUSING MS 1 07 1 S PRINT " *, SPRINTUSING MSSB 
900 REM - SECOND AND SUBSEQUENT YEARS 
910 Z-Z+l 
920 Y-Y+l 

930 D9-(Blx(W/Q)x( (12-M)/12))+(Blx((W~l)/Q)x(M/12) > 

940 B=B-D9 
950 PRINTY# 

960 PRINTUSING MSSD9. SPRINT* *# S PRINTUSING MSSB 

970 IF Z*10 INPUT * PRESS -ENTER- TO CONTINUE 'SASSCLSSIF Y=L THEN1000 ELSE GOSUB 10103Z-1 
980 W*W— 1 

990 IF Y<L THEN910 
1000 GOTO1340 

1010 PRINT 'END OF YEAR* # * DEPRECIATION* # ’PRESENT VALUE* SPRINT S RETURN 
1020 END 

1030 CLS • PRINTTAB ( 24 ) * DEPRECIATION * SPRINTS ’DIRECTIONS 

1040 PRINT” IF YOU OWN YOUR OWN SMALL BUSINESS. THIS PROGRAM WILL" 

1050 PRINT ’ HELP’ YOU COMPLETE FORM 1040, SCHEDULE C -2 ’PROFIT (OR LOSS) 

1060 PRINT “FROM BUSINESS OR PROFESSION ’." SPRINT 

1070 PRINT* THE PROGRAM CALCULATES DEPRECIATION BY THE THREE* 

1080 PRINT* FOLLOWING PROCEDURES 3 * SPRINT 

1090 F’RINTTAB( 15) " ( 1 ) STRAIGHT LINE # * SPRINTTAB( 15) * (2) DECLINING BALANCE (125X# 1S0X# 200JC) .* * S PRINTTAB ( IS) * ( 3) SUM OF THE YEARS' D 
IGITS . * 

1100 PRINT! INPUT "PRESS “ENTER* TO CONTINUE * # A* S CLS 

1110 PRINT" BEFORE BEGINNING# DETERMINE THE ADJUSTED BASIS < YOUR" 

1120 PRINT 'ACTUAL COST) FOR THE ITEM. THE ADJUSTED BASIS IS THE TOTAL* 

1130 PRINT “OF YOUR PURCHASE PRICE# MONEY BORROWED AND THE FAIR MARKET” 

1140 PRINT 'VALUE OF SERVICES OR PROPERTY YOU PROVIDED. * SPRINT 
1150 PRINT* CERTAIN ADJUSTMENTS# E.G. TRANSPORTATION AND* 

1160 PRINT ’INSTALLATION COSTS# AND OUTLAYS FOR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS* 

1170 PRINT "WILL RAISE THE ADJUSTED BASISS OTHERS# E.G. DEPLETION" 

1180 PRINT 'ALLOWANCES AND CASUALTY LOSSES. WILL LOWER THE BASIS.* 

1190 PRINTSPRINT* (FUR A COMFLETE DESCRIPTION OP' BASIS AND DEPRECIATION* 

1200 PRINT * OBT AIN l.R.S. PUBLICATION 17# YOUR FEDERAL INCOME TAX’.) 

1210 PRINT • INPU r ’PRESS -ENTER* TO CONTINUE * # A6SCLS 

1220 F-RINT* f lNALLY# IF YOU USE EITHER THE STRAIGHT LINE OR SUM- 

1230 PRINT* OF THE YEARS' OIGITS METHOD# SUBTRACT PROM THE BASIS THE* 

1240 PRINT-SALVAGE VALUE# I.E. THE AMOUNT YOU BELIEVE YOU COULD GET* 

1250 PRINT “AT THE END OF THE ITEM’S USEFUL LIFE. THIS FIGURE# THE" 

1260 PRINT’ AD JUS TED BASIS# MILL BE USED IN THE PROGRAM .’ SPRINT 

1270 PRINT* DO NOT DEF-RECIATE THE ITEM PAST IIS SALVAGE VALUE .* S ERIN T 

1280 PRINT’ AN ITEM PUT INTO SERVICE BY THE FIFTEENTH Of THE MONTH* 

1290 PRINT "IS CONSIDERED IN USE FOR THE ENTIRE MONTH OTHERWISE IT IS* 

1300 PRINT * NOT CONSIDERED FUR DEPRECIATION UNTIL SHE FOLLOWING MONIH.* 

1310 PRINT* IF' AN ITEM HAS BEEN USED FOR THE ENTIRE FIRST YEAR# ENTER *12* I* 

1320 PRINT* IF NOT# ENTER THE APPROPRIATE NUMBER OF MONTHS .* S PRINT 

1330 INPUT* PRESS -ENTER* TO BEGIN " 5 A* S CLS S RET URN 

1340 PRINT 5 PRINT "ARE THERE ANY MORE. ITEMS TO DEPRECIATE (Y/N) ?* 

1350 QS—XNKEYt S IF OS*" " THEN1350 ELSE IF G**"N" THEN PRINTSENO ELSE IP U***Y* THEN CLS S RESTORE SGOTQUO ELSE 1350 
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MODEL II 



$ DISCOUNT $ 

TRS-80® 



COMPUTER SPECIALISTS 



MODEL III 




26-4002 

64K 1 Drive 
$3440.00 



26-4160 1 Drive EXP .$1035.00 

26-4161 2 Drive EXP .. 1575.00 

26-4162 3 Drive EXP ..2115.00 



26-4501 Gen. Ledger ...180.00 

26-4502 Inventory 180.00 

26-4503 Payroll 360.00 

26-4554 Acct. Rec. 180.00 

26-4701 Fortran 270.00 



26-1 157 A Daisy Wheel . 2495.00 
26-1158 Daisy Wheel II 1799.00 



26-1155 Quick Printer II $187.00 

26-1145 RS-232 Board ...84.00 

26-1140 "O" K Interface 249.00 

26-1141 "16" K Interface 359.00 

26-1 142 "32" K Interface 469.00 

26-1 160 Mini Disk - Drive 0 419.00 

26-1 161 Mini Disk - Additional 419.00 

26-1154 Lineprinter II 699.00 

26-1 156 Lineprinter III 1799.00 

26-1 T 59 Lineprinter IV 859.00 

26-1166 Line Printer VI 1080.00 

26-1563 Scripsit - Disk 79.00 

26-1566 Visicalc 83.00 

26-1562 Profile 72.00 



NOTE: Call for availability of VIDEO TEX, Model III, Color, 
and other new products. 



26-1061 4KI $630.00 

26-1062 16K III 888.00 

26-1063 32K III 

2-Drives, RS232 2225.00 



COLOR 





CEnTRDniC5 



Fast 100 CPS Centronics 

730 Printer $659.00 

Text Quality Centronics 

737 Printer $819.00 



Model II Cobol Compiler 
$360.00 

Cobol Run Time Package 
$36.00 



ALL OTHER R.S. SOFTWARE 
FURNITURE, STANDS, CABLES 
AND ACCESSORIES AT 
DISCOUNT FROM 
CATALOG PRICE. 



Novation Cat Modem. .$149.00 
CCA Data Management 



System 72.00 

Adventure Games 

Games 1 -9 each 14.00 



Pocket Computer 




26-3501 1.9K P.C $225.00 

26-3503 Cassette l/F 45.00 

14-812 Recorder 72.00 



$360.00 
. 540.00 
. 360.00 
. .54.00 
..22.50 

S Acorn 

Software 
Products, Inc. 



26-3001 4K 

26-3002 16K 

26-3010 Color Video 
26-1206 Recorder. . . 
26-3008 Joysticks. . . , 



GAMES: 

Alien Invasion $9.00 

Stock Market 9.00 

Star Trek 9.00 

Block 'Em 9.00 

Ting-Tong 9.00 

UTILITIES: 

System Savers 14.00 

EDUCATION: 

Language Teacher 18.00 



FREE: COMPUTER CATALOG 
UPON REQUEST 



1 - 800 - 841-0860 Toll Free Order Entry 



MICRO MANAGEMENT SVSTEMS, INC. 



No Taxes on Out Of DOWNTOWN PLAZA SHOPPING CENTER 
State Shipments 115 C SECOND AVE. S.W. 

— — CAIRO, GEORGIA31728 

Immediate Shipment (912) 377.7120 Ga. Phone No. 

From Stock on Most Items 

'‘TRS -80 Is a registered trademark of the Tandy Corp. 



R.S. 90 Day Limited Warranty 
F-48 Form Provided 



Largest Inventory 
In the S.E. U.S.A. 



CIRCLE 11 
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Preschoolers Look Forward to Computerized World 



Today's preschoolers will be 
living their adult years in a most- 
ly computerized world, accord- 
ing to a Michigan State Univer- 
sity professor of electrical engi- 
neering and systems science. 

“Public acceptance is the 
major issue,” said P. David Fisher, 
who has been doing research on 
microcomputers for eight years. 
“Almost anything technological 
is possible now, provided that 
people agree to switch from their 
preference for the familiar to 
something useful but unfamiliar.” 

The preschoolers’ acceptance 
of a computerized world, to 
which they are already intro- 
duced, may come easier than it 
did for older generations who 
used to talk of “pulling the plug” 
on computers. 

Today's grandparents and 
great-grandparents have come a 
long way, Fisher sympathized, 
from inventions of crystal 
radios, Model-T Fords with 7- 
mile-an-hour speed limits and 
gravel roads before arriving at 
today's developments in com- 
munication satellites, computer- 
monitored auto engines and 
space flights. 

“In supermarkets,” Fisher 
said, “people used to make a din 
about stores' attempts to elimi- 
nate unit pricing. Now they 
casually watch sales clerks at the 
checkout stands wave purchased 
items over computer-recording 
devices.” 

A sampling of the start-to- 
finish kind of computerized 
living which is either current or 
possible, Fisher said, is found in 
the farming, harvesting, distribu- 
tion, processing, vending and 
purchasing of foodstuffs. 

“It is now possible, with com- 
puters," he said, “to precisely 
schedule plowing, planting, ferti- 



lizing, spraying, irrigating, treat- 
ing with pesticides, and harvest- 
ing of food crops, according to 
climate, soil, weather and eleva- 
tion. 

“Distributing, storing, process- 
ing and delivering of stocks to 
markets and stores can be com- 
puter-aided. Consumers in mar- 
kets and stores can or will be 
able to make purchases from 
vending machines and conveyor 
belts according to their prefer- 
ences in sizes, weights, brands 
and prices. 

“At checkout, consumers can 
get a paper tally of their pur- 
chase, complete the purchase by 
having the clerk contact their 
bank to arrange payment (with- 
out any handling of bills and 
coins) and the bank can report 
on ability to cover the purchase,” 
he said. 

Elsewhere in daily life, Fisher 
foresees extended electronic use 
in police records, medical records 
and school records. 

In industrial employment, 
there can be computer aid in 
time keeping, payroll, inventory, 
production, assembly, testing, as 
well as in heating and cooling of 
buildings and disposal of wastes. 

In banks and offices, word 
processing and recordkeeping al- 
ready is far advanced. 

Workers still will be needed 
for “remedial” employment to 
monitor and fix computer sys- 
tems which break down. Workers 
will continue to program com- 
puters to do previously manual 
work and other desired electron- 
ic functions. 

Homes, said Fisher, probably 
will have electronic systems to 
meet changing needs of heating, 
cooking and hot water supplies. 

New cars, Fisher noted, al- 
ready are computerized to adjust 



to prevailing engine conditions, 
altitudes and temperatures. 

“What comes next,” said 
Fisher, “depends largely on the 
public acceptance of technol- 
ogy’s growing potential.” 

St. Benedict's Farm, a monastic 
community in W aelder, TX, uses 
a microcomputer to handle in- 
formation on their cows and 
calves. 

“We invested in a microcom- 
puter, not only to keep books 
and mailing lists,” said commu- 
nity leader, George Gannon, “but 
to keep performance records on 
our purebred Beefmaster opera- 
tion.” Since no such program 
existed, Gannon wrote one and 
called it Beefup. 

The Beefup system regularly 
provides two major reports: 
Cowprint and Cafprint. John 
Kelly, herd manager explained, 
“Cafprint compares weaning and 
yearling weights of calves by year 
and sex, and provides a Sire 
Summary to help in bull evalua- 
tion. Cowprint gives you all the 
significant performance informa- 
tion in the lifetime of every cow 
in the herd (and each of her 
calves), and makes it available to 
you at the office or in the field 
in seconds. Even for large herds, 
you don't need a briefcase or a 
filing cabinet. Just a clipboard." 

Typed inputs — mostly dates, 
weights, ear tag numbers — 
stored on a computer disk, are 
the raw data. From this base, cal- 
culations are made and printed 
out on command. Mrs. Whiggins 
(as they affectionately call their 
“automatic secretary") keeps the 
reports constantly updated so 
they can tell how old any given 
cow in the herd is, and whether 
she's due for calving, weaning, 
breeding, or pregnancy checking. 
Packed in neat readable rows are 
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data on every calf she’s had, in- 
cluding such tiny bits and 
pieces as calving interval, times 
bred, days open, number of 
calves, actual and adjusted wean- 
ing weights, calf ratings and 
comments. 

“The computer is a magnifi- 
cent management tool, but only 
a tool,” Gannon said. “Comput- 
ers can’t think. They can't breed 
cattle or make business decisions. 
People do that. But Beefup does 
afford ranchers an astonshing 
wealth of vital herd information 
right at their fingertips.’’ 

When neighbors got interested 
in Beefup, Gannon adapted the 
program for other ranching situa- 
tions (up to 999 cows), and 
wrote a how-to manual. “To use 
our program," Gannon noted, 



“the computer must run a CP/M 
operating system with 48K RAM. 
You also need the CBASIC lan- 
guage package. For ranchers who 
don't own their own computer 
we offer a Beefup computer ser- 
vice. Subscribers send us the 
data, we enter it on our own 
computer, and send them back 
the reports." 

St. Benedict's Farm is a small 
monastic community of laymen 
now in its 25th year. While their 
monastic life is based on the 
ancient 6th century Rule of St. 
Benedict, their mode of pursuing 
a livelihood is altogether modern, 
mechanized, and nowadays, even 
computerized. 

“In designing the Beefup sys- 
tem," says Gannon, “we decided 
from the beginning it had to be 



easy, simple and practical. Easy 
on the manager and ranch hands 
with a minimum of figures to be 
jotted down in the field; simple 
for the computer operator with 
‘human engineering’ built-in to 
make the program work for you 
instead of presenting you with an 
obstacle course; and above all, 
practical for the business manage- 
ment of the cattle enterprise 
rather than trying with an ava- 
lanche of confusing numbers to 
turn the operation into an exper- 
iment station. Beefup provides 
facts — all the relevant produc- 
tion data and calculations, but 
it does not dispense with the 
man in management. The com- 
puter brings a whole new dimen- 
sion to the breeding and busi- 
ness management of cattle. 



Market Accelerates for Educational Microcomputers 



From 1980 to 1985, the com- 
bined retail value of microcom- 
puter shipments to educational 
institutions will well exceed $1 
billion, according to an analysis 
of the educational'market for 
microcomputers released by 
Creative Strategies International 
(CSI), a California-based market 
research and consulting firm. 

The educational microcom- 
puter industry, as defined in 
this study, encompasses fully- 
configured microcomputer sys- 
tems priced under $15,000 and 
marketed to educational institu- 
tions in the United States. 
Through direct mail and inter- 
view surveys, CSI has document- 
ed the diversity of applications in 
the educational microcomputer 
market, including instruction in 
computer programming, com- 
puter fundamentals, computer- 
assisted instruction (CAI), educa- 
tional administration and re- 
search. Even with substantial 
sales into educational environ- 
ments, present market saturation 
remains low. 

CSI expects the continued rise 
of retail prices for fully-config- 
ured systems through 1982 due 



to the increasing use of peripher- 
als and educational software. 

Unit prices will fall slowly for 
the balance of the forecast 
period, as component prices con- 
tinue to decline. Currently, peri- 
pheral sales are rising more rapid- 
ly than software or system sales 
because of the growing use of 
floppy disks and printers. By 
1985, one-half of all microcom- 
puters destined for educational 
settings will use floppy disks. 

Microcomputer technology 
presently competes against sever- 
al other technologies in the edu- 
cational market, including tradi- 
tional educational tools, time- 
sharing systems, and mini- and 
large-scale computer systems. 
Recognition of the mistakes and 
faults of these competing tech- 
nologies will be crucial to the 
success of microcomputers in 
educational settings. 

Supply of adequate software 
has historically been poor, and 
expecially in the predominant 
classroom segment, success will 
hinge on the ability of the 
vendor to provide extensive, 
high-quality educational soft- 
ware. With accelerating market 



growth, and the emerging trend 
of educational users toward the 
purchase of many systems at a 
time, the educational software 
market continues to attract 
many new microcomputer firms. 
The intensified concentration on 
educational applications software 
will undoubtedly have profound 
effects on the educational micro- 
computer industry. 

While complementing the 
teacher and the textbook, the 
microcomputer will to some ex- 
tent replace them in the class- 
room. This, coupled with the op- 
portunities of a new market, 
continues to draw educational 
publishers into educational soft- 
ware development and marketing. 
Their entrance into this market 
will significantly impact the 
industry — stimulating further 
software development and subse- 
quent further sales, and pro- 
viding the impetus toward even 
more widespread educational 
microcomputer usage. 

While new firms are continu- 
ing to enter the market at a rapid 
rate, providing microcomputers, 
computer peripherals, and soft- 
ware, the markets for the lowest- 
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priced microcomputers are cur- 
rently dominated by Apple, 
Commodore and Radio Shack. 
However, they are under direct 
attack by firms like Atari. 

Creative Strategies Interna- 
tional’s new Industry Report, 
Microcomputers in Education, 
provides an analysis and forecast 
of issues and trends for micro- 
computers at all educational 
levels: elementary, intermediate, 
high school, college and univer- 


sity, trade school and others. 
Market segments analyzed in- 
clude classroom, educational ad- 
ministration and research. The 
study traces the evolution of 
microcomputer firms active in 
this market and examines com- 
peting and complementary 
products. 

Microcomputers in Education , 
which sells for US $1195.00, is 
based upon results of surveys to 
educational institutions, micro- 


computer manufacturers, and 
software producers. In addition, 
all major microcomputer manu- 
facturers active in the education- 
al market were interviewed. This 
information was combined with 
demographic data to forecast the 
educational market for micro- 
computers through 1985. 

For more information contact 
Creative Strategies International, 
4340 Stevens Creek Blvd., Suite 
275, San Jose, CA 95129. 


CompuServe Offers I 
from Home Service A 

Food information from Better 
Homes and Gardens magazine is 
a new offering of the Compu- 
Serve information service, ac- 
cording to CompuServe Incorp- 
orated and Meredith Corpora- 
tion. Electronic delivery of the 
information to CompuServe’s 
more than 4,000 subscribers 
across the country began late 
last year. 

Better Homes and Gardens, a 
home service magazine for 
families, is published by Mere- 
dith and has a circulation of 8 
million. 

Information related to the 
magazine’s monthly recipe fea- 
tures will be offered with detailed 


<ood Information 
Magazine 

nutritional and calorie analyses. 
Other features being planned are 
complete menus built around a 
recipe, approximate food costs 
per serving and recipes in addition 
to those which appear in the 
magazine. 

At a later date, the service will 
be expanded to cover other 
areas, such as gardening, build- 
ing, decorating, crafts, travel and 
money management information 
as it appears in the magazine. 

Subscribers to the Compu- 
Serve information service will 
have access to some of the “raw” 
material used by the magazine's 
editors. 

Information from Better 


Homes and Gardens will be an- 
other service available at no ad- 
ditional charge beyond the $5 
per connect hour rate to the 
CompuServe information service. 

Personal computer users across 
the country are currently using 
the CompuServe information 
service which includes features 
such as news from major regional 
newspapers and international 
news services, electronic mail and 
bulletin board service; education- 
al and financial programs; the 
MicroQuote securities informa- 
tion system; a computer software 
exchange; several programming 
languages and various computer 
games. 


Manufacture of 8-Bit 
Would Aid Micro Sui 

Manufacturers of microcomputers 
for small business and personal 
computing applications would 
benefit from further development 
of 8-bit microprocessors, accord- 
ing to Dr. Robert Harp, chairman 
of Vector Graphic Inc. 

The dramatic proliferation of 
microcomputers has been charac- 
terized by the development of 
thousands of assembly language 
programs for 8-bit units, according 
to Harp. “The magnitude of this 
growth is extraordinary even in 
the computer industry which has 


Microprocessors 

jpliers 

been noted for explosive expan- 
sion. It is one of the truly signifi- 
cant phenomena of our time and 
has already begun to have an 
effect on daily life. What promises 
to make the microcomputer boom 
even more significant than past 
computer developments is the 
contribution to software develop- 
ment made by thousands of indivi- 
duals. The implementation of 
microprocessors with completely 
different instruction sets, such as 
16-bit units, creates major head- 
aches for companies with large in- 


vestments in proprietary software 
such as word processing, BASIC 
interpreters and operating sys- 
tems,” Harp says. 

“To begin manufacturing 16-bit 
microcomputers for small business 
and personal computing would 
make it necessary either to aban- 
don an incredibly rich software re- 
source, or to obviate the 16-bit 
performance advantages by accom- 
modating 8-bit software through 
translators and emulators.” 

Harp concedes that semicon- 
ductor companies are compelled 
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to push technology ahead and to 
create circuits of growing com- 
plexity, such as the 16-bit micro- 
processors. This is necessary for 
competitive and economic reasons. 
Semiconductor companies must 
create new components that offer 
improved profit margins to amor- 
tize the growing capital invest- 
ment costs associated with state- 
of-the-art integrated circuits. 

“Microprocessor chip manufac- 
turers may seek to recover the 
front-end development cost of the 
new components through the sale 
of expensive development systems 
and software. These firms have 
long promoted the use of high 
level compilers such as PL/M. This 
approach suffers from the fact 
that the code generated by such a 
compiler may occupy twice the 
memory space and execute with 
half the speed of an identical pro- 
gram in assembly language. This 
performance penalty effectively 
cancels the advances in going from 
8-bit to 16-bit processors,” Harp 
argues. 

Nevertheless, he anticipates that 
there is a signficant market for 
any company that would concen- 
trate on 8-bit microprocessors and 
memory components, providing 
more dense circuitry and faster 
operating speeds with the 8080 or 
Z-80 instruction set. “Silicon-on- 
sapphire processes hold the prom- 
ise of increasing speed by a factor 
of 2 to 4. This would be an enor- 
mous benefit to microcomputer 
manufacturers who could then 
provide systems that operate at 
speeds approaching the perform- 
ance level of minicomputers,” 

Harp says. 

Faster microcomputer process- 



ing speeds are important, for ex- 
ample, to the use of higher level 
interpreted languages and for large 
data base handling. “A doubling 
of processing speed would also 
mean that several input/output 
terminals could operate with a 
single central processing unit and 
still maintain acceptable perform- 
ance. While 16-bit microprocessors 
could achieve the same thing, it 
would be at the cost of rewriting 
existing software, thus pulling the 
rug out from under hundreds of 
manufacturers enthusaistically 
producing systems with 8-bit proc- 
essors.” 

Among the companies capable 
of implementing silicon-on- 
sapphire technology, Harp men- 
tions Rockwell International, 
Hewlett-Packard and Intel. Com- 
panies such as these would endear 
themselves to small business and 
personal computer manufacturers 
and would also benefit from im- 
mediate access to a segment of the 
military market, according to 
Harp. Silicon-on-sapphire proc- 
esses are inherently resistant to 
radiation damage, a capability that 
is required in military systems. 

“At first glance, it appears that 
the step from 8-bit microproc- 
essors to 16-bit is not much differ- 
ent from the evolution from one 
generation of computers, such as 
the IBM System 360 to another, 
such as the IBM System 370. 
Today there are still a great many 
programs running on 370 systems, 
through software emulators, that 
were originally developed for the 
very early IBM 1401 computers. 
Business has learned to live with 
the performance penalty that this 
implies. But, I question whether 



the performance advantages of 16- 
bit microprocessors will find rapid 
acceptance in light of the set-back 
dealt to a large number of young 
computer manufacturers who do 
not have the resources to cope 
with the change.” 

Harp emphasizes that Vector 
will be a participant in the 16-bit 
microcomputer market when it 
develops. “We have designs under- 
way that use 16-bit microprocess- 
ors and, when a suitable market is 
available, Vector products will be 
there. But we feel that for the 
near future at least our customers 
would benefit more from improve- 
ments in the performance of 8-bit 
systems.” 

Microprocessor manufacturers 
are providing some speedup ver- 
sions of 8-bit chips. As an example, 
Harp points to new versions of the 
Z80 microprocessor that operate 
at a speed of 6-megahertz vs. the 
2.5- megahertz speed of the origin- 
al. Selected Z80 microprocessors 
can even achieve speeds of 8 mega- 
hertz. This has been largely ac- 
complished by shrinking the chips 
in size. The shrinking is, in turn, 
made possible by improved photo- 
lithographic equipment and im- 
provements in the processing. 

These enhancements of the 
original 8-bit chips are, however, 
reaching a practical limit, Harp 
points out. Further significant 
performance improvements 
would certainly require new 
processes such as silicon-on- 
sapphire, or design changes that 
increase speed without changing 
the instruction set, such as the 
unconditional “prefetch” of in- 
structions implemented in the 
Intel 8086 processor. 



National Career Network Computerizes Job Market 



A national multiple listing of job 
opportunities and resumes com- 
piled through select recruiting 
firms coast to coast has been com- 
puterized by Computer Search In- 
ternational of Baltimore, Mary- 
land and placed on The Source. 

The CSI “Career Network” is 
supported by a membership of ex- 



ecutive recruiting firms in major 
metropolitan centers throughout 
the United States and in England 
and Australia. Descriptions of 
corporate job opportunities and 
individual resumes are listed with- 
in the program for all Source 
users. Individuals and corporations 
can quickly sort through the job 



market data with reference to 
salary range, geographic location, 
job experience, education, special 
skills, and a practically unlimited 
keyword selection of specifica- 
tions. This sorting process allows 
facile organization of thousands of 
job opportunities or resumes in 
any of 40 job categories, display- 
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ing the several that apply perfectly 
to any applicant or corporation. 

All information listed on the 
Career Network is confidential. 
Resumes and job openings are 
key-coded to the CSI Career Net- 
work member recruiting firm that 
holds the listing. Follow-ups are 
made directly to the member firm 
or directly to Computer Search 
International at 1500 Sulgrave 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
21209. 

“The job market is extremely 



mobile, " explained CSI founders. 
“Twenty percent of all employed 
people are constantly on the 
move for greater job specializa- 
tion, salary reward, and geograph- 
ic improvement. They are de- 
pendent upon newspaper adver- 
tisements, executive recruiting 
firms, and chance information to 
find a better job. The time nor- 
mally spent searching for a job is 
enormous. Now, at home on a 
computer terminal they can find 
that job easily right away, and 



corporations can make their needs 
known just as easily. 1 ' 

“We are proud to have the CSI 
Career Network online with our 
many other databases," Source 
president Marshall Graham said. 
“The Career Network has been 
planned for 17 months. Through 
this service and the electronic 
mail facility on Source, execu- 
tive recruitment firms, corpora- 
tions, and people constantly on 
the move will save an enormous 
amount of time getting together.” 



★ ★ ^ Announcements ^ ★ ★ 



Executive Computer 
Conference 

The Executive Computer Confer- 
ence will be held April 13-14 in 
Washington, DC. This two-day 
meeting, which has as its theme 
“Improving Organizational 
Productivity through Systems 
Technology," will focus on key 
aspects of the computer's con- 
tribution to organizational prod- 
uctivity from a senior manage- 
ment perspective. 

Trends in the use of computer 
technology to make planning, 
paperwork and personnel man- 
agement more productive will be 
discussed. For further informa- 
tion, contact the conference 
chairman, Kendall Burroughs, 

The Executive Computer Confer- 
ence, 1730 North Lynn St., Suite 
400. Arlington, VA 22209; (703) 
521-6209. 



Educational Courseware 

Educational Solutions, an edu- 
cational research and develop- 
ment organization in New York 
City directed by Dr. Caleb 
Gattegno, recently received a 
grant from the National Science 
Foundation for the develop- 
ment of microcomputer course- 
ware for teaching numeration, 
addition and subtraction. This 
approach to mathematics is 
based on learning through in- 



sight and practice rather than 
learning through memorization 
and drill, said the company. 

Learners are engaged in 
activities based on perception. 
The activities enable the student 
to control operations which 
parallel the set of mental opera- 
tions required by numeration, 
addition and subtraction. Feed- 
back helps guide and refine the 
student’s growing insight; prac- 
tice transforms this insight into 
functional skills. 

Under the provisions of the 
grant, Educational Solutions will 
first produce the courseware in 
prototype form and then test it 
with learners of various aqes in 
public schools. After the results 
of the field testing are analyzed, 
the courseware will be revised 
and prepared for distribution. 

For more information contact 
Educational Solutions Inc., 80 
Fifth Ave., New York, NY 
10011; (212) 924-1744. 

A I Conference 

Artificial intelligence will be ex- 
amined in a week-long confer- 
ence to be held at the University 
of British Columbia in Vancou- 
ver, Canada, August 24-28. 

Conference topics will include 
medical diagnosis by computer, 
person/machine interaction, 
computer aided design, memory 
models, knowledge representa- 



tion, speech understanding, 
psychological modeling, three- 
dimensional representation and 
processing. 

Inquiries regarding the one- 
day tutorial program or the 
week-long R&D exhibit program 
should be made to: Louis G. 
Robinson, American Association 
for Artificial Intelligence, Stan- 
ford University, Box 3036, 
Stanford, CA 94305; (415) 
495-8825. 

Educational Software 
Project 

Ohio State University's College 
of Education has begun a project 
to develop and disseminate ex- 
emplary curricular materials in 
which high technology is used to 
teach basic mathematical skills 
including problem solving, esti- 
mation and computer literacy. 

Funded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, the project 
will collect and evaluate existing 
educational software for micro- 
computers (Apple, TRS-80, Pet 
and so forth) and select high qual- 
ity units for inclusion. Other cur- 
ricular elements will be developed 
by the project under the direc- 
tion of Suzanne Damarin, Marlin 
Languis and Richard Shumway. 
The curricula will be field tested 
and disseminated nationally. 
Individuals or groups who have 
developed programs related to 
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mathematics at the upper ele- 
mentary school level are invited 
to submit them for possible in- 
clusion for national dissemina- 
tion. To have materials consid- 
ered, send a cassette tape or 
floppy disk together with a 
printout, machine documenta- 
tion and any related information 
to Dr. Suzanne K. Damarin, 
TABS Project, Arps Hall 202-A, 
1945 N. High St., Columbus, OH 
43210. For further information 
write or call Dr. Damarin at 
(614) 422-1257. 

Radio Shack Store 

Radio Shack announced the 
opening of its 4,000th company- 
owned retail store. The new store 
brings the total number of Radio 
Shack outlets, worldwide, to 
over 7,800. 

Tandy Corporation, of which 
Radio Shack is the principal 
operating division, reported sales 
for the first quarter of its 1981 
fiscal year, ended September 30, 
were $334,865,000, an increase 
of 15% over the year earlier sales 
of $290,969,000. 

Net income per share rose 33% 
to $1.01 from $0.76 for the 
same period last year. Net in- 
come for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1980 was 
$25,763,000, a 34% increase 
over the net income of 
$19,294,000 reported in the first 
quarter of fiscal 1980. 

Pocket Computer 
Newsletter 

The Pocket Computer Newsletter 
reports on news and product re- 
views concerning pocket and 
hand held computers, such as the 
recently announced Radio Shack 
TRS-80 Pocket Computer. Pub- 
lished 10 times per year, the 
newsletter also carries such fea- 
tures as programming tips, oper- 
ating timesavers, tutorial articles, 
notes on customizing units, pro- 
gramming short cuts, listings of 
practical programs, technical in- 
formation and application 



forums. The 10-issue subscrip- 
tion price is $20 in the U.S., $24 
in Canada, $30 elsewhere. A 
sample issue is $2. For more in- 
formation contact: The Pocket 
Computer Newsletter, PO Box 
232, Seymour, CT 06483. 

Gall for Papers 

The Fifth Western Educational 
Computing Conference will be 
held in San Francisco on 
November 19 and 20 under the 
sponsorship of the California 
Educational Computing Con- 
sortium. 

This is a call for papers dealing 
with computers and computer 
applications in any area that 
might be of interest to instruc- 
tors and administrative personnel 
dealing with computers at the 
college or university level. 

Original papers with two 
copies should be sent no later 
than March l f 1981, to Professor 
Alpert at the address below. 

They should be typed, double- 
spaced, and approximately 1500 
words in length. The title page of 
each paper must contain the 
author's name, complete mailing 
address, and telephone number. 

A brief abstract should precede 
the text. 

Contributors will be notified 
of the acceptance of their papers 
by May 1, 1981. Accepted 
papers will need to be retyped by 
the author in a form suitable for 
reproduction. Special forms for 
such retyping will be supplied 
to authors at the time of notifi- 
cation of acceptance. Retyped 
papers must be returned by 
August 1, 1981. 

Mail entries to Professor 
Elizabeth Alpert, Computer 
Science Department, Hartnell 
College, 156 Homestead Ave., 
Salinas, CA 93901. 



GourseWare Magazine 

Each issue of Courseware Maga- 
zine, designed and documented 
for educational use, will be 
offered in three versions: Apple 
1 1 , Pet, and T RS-80 Level 1 1 . 



Machine-readable programs will 
be supplied on a cassette tape so 
they may be used right away by 
teachers and their students, or 
parents and their children. 

Each issue of the magazine 
will contain two programs se- 
lected from the pre-college cur- 
riculum areas of Business, Con- 
sumer Economics, English, Fine 
Arts, Foreign Language, Indus- 
trial Arts, Mathematics, Physical 
Education, Science, and Social 
Studies, or from the area of 
teacher-assistance programs. 

Each student program in the 
magazine will be accompanied by 
a complete teacher's guide, a stu- 
dent's guide, worksheets (if ap- 
plicable), suggestions on how to 
adapt programs for individual 
classroom lessons, a description 
of variables used in the program, 
and a full listing of the program. 
Teacher programs (computer 
managed instruction, computer 
supported instruction) will be ac- 
companied by a user guide. 

For information contact Dan 
Isaacson, School of Business, Cal- 
ifornia State University, Fresno, 
CA 93740; (209) 487-2792. 



Atlanta Show 

Producers of small computers, 
peripheral equipment, supplies, 
and services will be on hand to 
demonstrate products at the 
Atlanta Small Computer Show, 
June 6 to 9, at the Atlanta 
Hilton. 

Show promotion is designed 
to attract small and medium- 
sized business owners, corporate 
and government executives, and 
data processing, engineering, and 
purchasing managers, as well as 
other potential small computer 
users such as doctors, lawyers, 
accountants, and other profes- 
sionals. The broad range of com- 
puters which can be used by the 
individual will also be featured. 

Additional information can be 
obtained by writing The Atlanta 
Small Computer Show, 4060 
Janice Dr., Suite C-l, East Point, 
GA 30344; (404) 767-9798. 
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THE ORIGINAL MAGAZINE FOR 
OWNERS OF THE TRS-80™* MICROCOMPUTER 



MONTHLY 
NEWSMAGAZINE 
FOR TRS-80™ 
OWNERS 

MONTHLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
Practical Support For Model I & II 




• PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 

• BUSINESS 

• GAMBLING • GAMES 

• EDUCATION 

• PERSONAL FINANCE 

• BEGINNER S CORNER 

• NEW PRODUCTS 

• SOFTWARE EXCHANGE 

• MARKET PLACE 

• QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

• PROGRAM PRINTOUTS 
AND MORE 



PROGRAMS AND ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN OUR FIRST 12 ISSUES 
INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 

• A COMPLETE INCOME TAX PROGRAM (LONG AND SHORT FORM) 

• INVENTORY CONTROL 

• STOCK MARKET ANALYSIS 

• WORD PROCESSING PROGRAM (FOR DISK OR CASSETTE) 

• LOWER CASE MODIFICATION FOR YOUR VIDEO MONITOR OR PRINTER 

• PAYROLL (FEDERAL TAX WITHHOLDING PROGRAM) 

• EXTEND 16-DIGIT ACCURACY TO TRS-80™ FUNCTIONS (SUCH AS 
SQUARE ROOTS AND TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS) 

• NEW DISK DRIVES FOR YOUR TRS-80™ 

• PRINTER OPTIONS AVAILABLE FOR YOUR TRS-80™ 

• A HORSE SELECTION SYSTEM*** ARITHMETIC TEACHER 

• COMPLETE MAILING LIST PROGRAMS (BOTH FOR DISK OR CASSETTE 
SEQUENTIAL AND RANDOM ACCESS) 

• RANDOM SAMPLING***BAR GRAPH 

• CHECKBOOK MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 

• LEVEL II UPDATES***LEVEL II INDEX 

• CREDIT CARD INFORMATION STORAGE FILE 

• BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO MACHINE LANGUAGE AND ASSEMBLY 
LANGUAGE 

• LINE RENUMBERING 

• AND CASSETTE TIPS, PROGRAM HINTS, LATEST PRODUCTS 

COMING SOON (GENERAL LEDGER, ACCOUNTS PAYABLE AND 
RECEIVABLE, FORTRAN 80, FINANCIAL APPLICATIONS PACKAGE, 
PROGRAMS FOR HOMEOWNERS, MERGE TWO PROGRAMS 
STATISTICAL AND MATHEMATICAL PROGRAMS (BOTH 
ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED) . AND 



fRtt 



WORD PROCESSING PROGRAM (Cassette or Disk) For writing letters, text, mailing lists, etc., with each new subscriptions or renewal. 
mjjb LEVEL II RAM TEST (Cassette or Disk) Checks random access memory to ensure that all memory locations are working properly. 

DATA MANAGEMENT SYSTEM (Cassette or Disk) Complete file management for your TRS-80™ 



CLEANUP (Cassette or Disk) Fast action Maze Game 






ADVENTURE (Cassette or Disk) Adventure #0 by Scott Adams (From Adventureland International) * trs- 80 " IS A trademark of Tandy CORP 



SEND FOR OUR NEW 48 PAGE SOFTWARE CATALOG (INCLUDING LISTINGS OF HUNDREDS OF TRS-80™ PROGRAMS AVAILABLE ON 
CASSETTE AND DISKETTE). $2.00 OR FREE WITH EACH SUBSCRIPTIONS OR SAMPLE ISSUE. 



•CQMPUTRQNICS! 

MATVeviATlCAL APFVJCATOMS SECTv/lCe’'' 

50 N. PASCACK ROAD 
SPRING VALLEY, NEW YORK 10977 

ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION $24 




HOUR 

ORDER 

LINE 



TWO YEAR SUBSCRIPTION $48 
SAMPLE OF LATEST ISSUE $ 4 



( 914 ) 425-1535 



START MY SUBSCRIPTION WITH ISSUE 

(#1 - July 1978 • #7 - January 1979 • #12 - June 1979 • #18 - January 1980) 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION RENEWAL 



NEW TOLL-FREE 

ORDER LINE 

(OUTSIDE OF N.Y. STATE) 

( 800 ) 431-2818 

NEW!!! 

MOD-II NEWSLETTER 
SlZ/year Cor 11 issues) 




CREDIT CARD NUMBER EXP. DATE 

SIGNATURE 

NAME 

ADDRESS CITY STATE ZIP. 

*** ADD S6/YEAR (CANADA, MEXICO) - ADD S12/YEAR AIR MAIL - OUTSIDE OF U.S.A., CANADA & MEXICO *** 
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DGA Meeting 

The Digital Computer Associa- 
tion (DCA) annual 1981 meeting 
will be held on March 20 at the 
Pacifica Hotel, 6161 Centinela 
Blvd., Culver City, CA. Cocktails 
are at 5:30 p.m., dinner at 7:00, 
program at 8:00. Send reserva- 
tions and payment to Mary Rich, 
731 Bayonne St., El Segundo, 

CA 90245. 

Search for Help 
for the Handicapped 

A nationwide search for ideas 
and inventions to aid the handi- 
capped through computer tech- 
nology will be announced by The 
Johns Hopkins University on 
November 25. 

A highlight of the search will 
be a contest for the best submis- 
sions by professionals, students 
and amateurs. A $10,000 grand 
prize and 100 other national and 
regional awards have been estab- 
lished. 

The national search is support- 
ed by grants from the National 
Science Foundation, and Radio 
Shack, a division of the Tandy 
Corporation. 

For mbre information contact 
Cyril J. O'Brien, 953-7100 Ext. 
3743; Paul M. Hazan, 953-7100, 
Ext. 449. 



West Coast 
Computer Faire 

The 6th West Coast Computer 
Faire will be held in San Fran- 
cisco April 3 to 5. 20,000 to 
24,000 attendees from all over 
the world are expected. Last 
year's faire drew 20,000. Entire 
tour groups are being organized 
to attend the 6th Computer 
Faire from England and Japan. 

The trade and consumer ex- 
position includes over 400 exhib- 
its by most of the manufacturers 
and distributors of low-cost sys- 



tems for small-business, school 
and home. 

The conference program will 
include 50-120 speakers, who 
will provide tutorials for the 
novice, and state-of-the-art pre- 
sentations for experts. Topics 
range from computers in educa- 
tion, electronic prosthesis for the 
physically impaired, computer 
art, exotic games, information 
utilities, legal aspects of comput- 
ing and biomedical applications. 

Registration is $10. Reduced- 
fee pre-registration will be avail- 
able from Computer Faire, 345 
Swett Road, Woodside, CA 
94062; (415) 851-7075, 

Dental Computer 
Newsletter 

The DCN is an international 
group of dentists, physicians and 
office management people who 
have interests in office comput- 
ers. Though the emphasis is on 
microcomputers, many members 
use minis. 

DCN offers members a 
monthly newsletter, software ex- 
change, advice and experience, 
and access to members in your 
area. 

Annual membership dues are 
$12. Membership runs from 
January to January. If you join 
mid-year, the group supplies you 
with the year's back issues. For 
more information contact Dental 
Computer Newsletter, E.J. 
Neiburger, editor, 1000 North 
Ave., Waukegan, IL 60085; (312) 
244-0292. 

ACM Conference 
Call for Papers 

The program committee of the 
1981 ACM Annual Conference, 
November 9 to 11, in Los 
Angeles is soliciting tutorials, 
proposals for panel discussions, 
and short technical papers or 
surveys. 

The range of suggested topics 



includes operating, database, and 
distributed systems; programm- 
ing languages; artificial intelli- 
gence; business data processing, 
software engineering; project 
management; personal comput- 
ing; office automation; privacy 
and security; computer architec- 
ture; graphics networks, comput- 
er law; computers in education, 
medicine, aerospace, the military, 
and the entertainment industry; 
computers and society; comput- 
ers and the handicapped; and 
simulation. 

Authors of papers or surveys 
should submit four copies of 
their work, typed and double- 
spaced, not exceeding twelve 
pages in length. Proposals for 
special sessions or tutorials 
should contain sufficient details 
to explain the presentation. The 
deadline for submission is March 
7. Authors will be notified of 
acceptance or rejections by May 
1. All submissions should be 
mailed to: ACM '81 — Call for 
Papers, Village Station, P.O. Box 
24059, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 

Further information on the 
program is available from Steven 
Abraham, Xerox Corporation 
Al-46, 702 S. Aviation Blvd., 

El Segundo CA 90245; (213) 
536-7167. Emily P. Friedman, 
Computer Science Dept., UCLA, 
3732 Boelter Hall, Los Angeles, 
CA 90024; (213) 825-6835. 
825-1322 (msg). 



Computer Game Festival 

The fourth annual PACS Com- 
puter Games Festival sponsored 
by the Philadelphia Area Com- 
puter Society and LaSalle 
College Physics Department will 
be held on March 14 from 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M. in the LaSalle 
College Ballroom located at 20th 
and Olney Philadelphia, PA 
19141. 

For further information con- 
tact Stephen A. Longo, Ph.D. 
Physics Department, LaSalle 
College, Philadelphia, PA 19141; 
(215) 951-1255. 
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Users Group Formed 

The formation of a new microcom- 
puter users' group, the Microcom- 
puters in Planning Association, has 
been announced by Executive Di- 
rector Robert L. Stockman. The 
group's purpose will be to act as a 
clearing house for information on 
microcomputer hardware and 
software as they might apply to the 
field of physical and social plan- 
ning. Special emphasis will be 
placed upon disseminating infor- 
mation on applications of mi- 
crocomputer technology for use by 
public agencies, the academic 
community, and commercial ven- 
tures as well. 

Individuals who might be in- 
terested in membership, or who 
have need of more information 
about the group are invited to write 
to: Mr. Robert L. Stockman, 
Executive Director, Microcomput- 
ers in Planing Association, 1204 
People's Building, 60 Monroe, 



v 




Grand Rapids, MI 49503. Dues are 
$10 per year, which includes a sub- 
scription to their bi-monthly news- 
letter. 

PRODUX 2000 

Facing off at center ice in New 
York's Madison Square Garden on 
March 1 1th through the 13th will be 
the two shows composing PRO- 
DUX 2000. The ‘ Business & Per- 
sonal Computer Sales Expo '81" 
will play host to manufacturers of 
mini and microcomputer systems 
and peripherals, and the “New 
York Business Show" will cover 
word processing systems, business 
communication systems, 
business-oriented graphic systems, 
and other related products. The 
show hours will be 1 1 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
each day, and the individual admis- 
sion charge at the door will be $6.00. 
An interesting side note is that, un- 
like similar shows, there will be 
equipment for sale at the show 
proper, so bring your checkbook. 



Computer Industry 
Exposition Site Set 

CITE, the Computer Industry 
Trade Expo will be held June 24th 
through the 26th in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey's Convention Hall. 
The expo is being held in the hope 
of introducing manufacturers of 
computer systems, related pro- 
ducts and services to distributors, 
dealers, OEMs, third-party resale 
organizations, integrators and sys- 
tems houses. There will be a semi- 
nar series scheduled around the 
exhibition hours as well. There will 
be no fee charged to those who re- 
gister in advance, and those ap- 
pearing at the door without pre- 
registration or a manufacturers' in- 
vitation will be assessed a nominal 
entrance fee. For more information 
and registration information, con- 
tact the show office at 110 Char- 
lotte Place, Englewood Cliffs, NJ 
07632. Telephone (201) 569-8542. 
See you on the boardwalk. 
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KING OF THE HILL! 



We’ve taken artistic license with our illustration in order to make a point: 
MYCHESS is the most powerful microcomputer chess program on the market, 
bar none. 

Proof? All you want and then some. For example, MYCHESS was the winner of 
the “Fifth West Coast Computer Fair”. At the “Third World Computer Chess 
Championship” in Linz, Austria, it was the highest finishing micro... in addition to 
winning the special Blitz Tournament (5 to 1 ) against six top players. Add to this its 
USCF rating of 1565, and you know you’re dealing with the King of the Hill. 

You’ll find MYCHESS is the perfect companion or opponent whether you’re an 
advanced player, or starting your first game. For it lets you set the difficulty of the 
game from level 1 to 9. And, you can change levels of play as you go ... or even 
change sides. Want to set time limits for moves? MYCHESS can do it. Want to save 
a game for later? MYCHESS will store up to 6 games. And, for added interest, it will 
even predict the upcoming line of play. 

If you’re a player, you’ll appreciate the MYCHESS challenge. Ifyou’re a beginner, 
you’ll enjoy learning from a master. Either way, when it comes to superior chess, 
make your move ... to MYCHESS. Available for the TRS-80* with 32K, for $34.95 
including disk, documentation and backing by Programma International. Apple** 
version coming soon. 




2908 N. Naomi Street 
Burbank, CA 91 504 (213) 954-0240 



‘TRS-80, a Tandy Corp. trademark. • * 'Apple, an Apple Computer. Inc. trademark. 



Can you beat 

MYCHESS 



CIRCLE 4 
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Pump Up Your TRS-80 with the ES/F Mass Storage System 




THESE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES! 



Let's face it. Cassette players were not 
designed to store digital data and pro- 
grams. That's why we designed a digital 
storage system using a continuous tape 
loop: the Exatron Stringy/ Floppy 
(ES/F) and the Wafer. There's no ex- 
pensive interface to buy— the ES/F 
comes ready to pump up your TRS-80.* 

Once your TRS-80* is pumped up by 
our ES/F ... you won't want to deflate 
it. We're so sure, that we offer an 
unconditional 30-day money-back 
guarantee and a one-year limited war- 
ranty. Over 2,000 TRS-80* owners have 
met the wafer . . . why don't you?*Z» J 



MEET 

THE WAFER 



Actual Thickness ▼ 



A Actual Size 



EXATRON ’S 
STRINGY/FLOPPY.. 

SPEED, CAPACITY 
AND RELIABILITY 
FOR ONLY $249.50 



CALL 

OUR HOTLINE 
( 800 )- 538-8559 

IN CALIFORNIA. 

CALL (408)-737-71 1 1 

CIRCLE 13 



t exatron, inc. 

181 Commercial Street 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 94086 



TRS-80 is a registered trademark of Tandy Corp. 





CASSETTE 


ES/F 


MINI-DISK 


SPEED 56 

(Seconds to 
load " Blackjack”) 


6 

{S' wafer) 


6 Vi 


CAPACITY 

(thousands 
of bytes) 


38 

(C-20) 


64 

(75' wafer) 


59 

(TRSDOS) 


RELIABILITY 

(Designed for 
digital data?) 


NO 


YES 


YES 


SYSTEM COST 

(First unit 
plus interface) 


$60 


$250 


$800 


MEDIA COST 

(in quantities 
of ten) 


$3.10 

cassette 


$3.00 

wafer 


$3.20 

disk 



How To Choose 

Data Base Management Programs 

BY FRED BLECHMAN AND JULES H. GILDER — 



M anaging the large amounts of information that 
people come in contact with every day both in 
personal and business situations, is becoming an in- 
creasingly difficult task. To the owners of personal 
computers, this task can be simplified by using a data 
base management (DBM) program. 

Choosing a data base program is not an easy task. 
Which system is right for you? How can you find it? 
What price should you pay for a data base program? Is it 
really a data base program? Do you need a real data 
base program? Can you modify it? Is it protected from 
copying? If so, are backup copies available? How much 
do they cost? What happens if the disk fails to operate 
through no fault of yours? Are modifications and up- 
dates available? 

In addition to these basic questions, which should be 
answered before any purchase is made, it is also impor- 
tant to know what the 
maximum capacity of the 
program is. How many re- 
cords can it handle? How 
many fields can there be in 
each record? How many 
characters can be in each 
field? How many charac- 
ters can there be in each 
field label? Does it accom- 
modate multiple screens? 

Does the program have a 
sort capability? What kind? 

Is it written in BASIC or 
machine language? 

It is essential that all of 
these questions be an- 
swered and that you under- 
stand how to interpret the 
answers so that you 
can make an informed decision on which program to 
buy. Even before these questions are tackled, however, 
it is important that you understand what data base 
management programs really are. 

What are data base management programs? 

There are probably as many different definitions for 
data base management programs as there are program- 
mers who write them. Putting it in simple terms, a data 
base management program is one that is used to pro- 
duce and keep track of an organized collection of re- 
cords that are related by a common format used to store 
the information. 



Mr. Blechman is an avid computer and electronics 
hobbyist and has written over 160 magazine articles. 



Data base management programs allow you to easily 
enter and manipulate data in a variety of ways. For 
example, consider a mailing list of 200 customers used 
by a small business. By appropriately coding the infor- 
mation entered, it’s possible to generate mailing labels 
for all customers ; for those who have not ordered some- 
thing within a specified period of time; for those who 
only purchase certain items, or only for those with 
certain zip codes. With some programs, it is even pos- 
sible to calculate mathematical relations between num- 
erical data, get an inventory report or even generate 
form letters. 

The basic features required in data base management 
programs include capabilities for the creation, storage, 
editing, manipulation and preparation of reports based 
on one or more files, where each file contains a group of 
records with similar information that is organized in a 

manner unique to that par- 
ticular file. 

The number of different 
types of data bases used by 
the average person is in- 
credible. A list of names 
and addresses used for 
sending out New Year’s 
cards or wedding invita- 
tions is a data base; so it a 
list of the daily or weekly 
appointments of a doctor or 
dentist. An important data 
base used every day by 
millions of persons is the 
telephone directory; another 
is the classified ad section of 
the local newspaper. 

Every one of these data 
bases can be converted for 
use on a computer with a data base management prog- 
ram, and they’d all be easier and faster to use. In fact, 
this is already being done. Mailing list programs are 
popping up in computing magazines (see PC, Nov. 
1980, pg. 46) as are appointment scheduling programs 
(see PC, Nov. 1980, pg. 70). Although no one has yet 
entered an entire telephone book into the memory of a 
personal computer, the Bell System uses a large com- 
puter and a data base system to help answer the calls it 
gets for information every day. 

Understanding the language 

To get a better idea of what data base programs are 
and how to select them wisely, you have to understand 
data base terms. The best way to understand the vari- 
ous terms used is to go back to the predecessor of the 
computerized data base — the filing cabinet. By looking 
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at the illustration, it is clear that there are several levels 
of complexity in filing systems just as there are in data 
base systems. 

In data base systems, the smallest piece of useful 
information is the individual character. In most filing 
systems, this is true only if information is stored in a 
sequential manner, alphabetically for example. 

The next highest level in a data base system is a field. 
In a manual filing system, a field corresponds to the 
headings or titles given to the data that are entered. For 
example, in a mailing list application, one field might be 
labelled NAME, while another might be labelled AD- 
DRESS. Each field contains a group of characters. 

When there are a lot of fields of information on a 
specific subject, the fields may be arranged into one or 
mor e pages. All of the pages taken together represent a 
form . Just as in a manual system where you frequently 
enter information by filling in a standard form, the same 
is true of data base management programs where a form 
can be displayed on a video display to prompt you for 
information. A filled in form is called a record. 

When records using the same form are combined and 
stored together, they are called a file. In a manual 
system, a file is generally represented by a manila folder 
that contains the various forms. 

In a manual filing system, the highest level of com- 
plexity is the filing cabinet itself. In a data base system, 
the cabinet is represented by a personal computer's 
storage medium which is generally a floppy diskette or 
cassette tape. 

How do you choose? 

When considering the purchase of a data base prog- 
ram, you first have to decide what you want it to do. If 
you are going to be using the program for a single 
application such as a mailing list or inventory system, 
your best bet may be to buy a specialized program 
designed for that specific application. A specialized 
program will probably have extra features that you will 
find handy in your application. In an inventory applica- 
tion, for example, it's desirable to be able to sum up 
numerical fields so that the total number or value of the 
items inventoried can be determined. Most commer- 
cially available data base programs do not have this 
capability but specialized programs for this task almost 
always do. 

If it is necessary to set up a versatile system that can 
be customized for a variety of different tasks, or if there 
is no specialized program for your application, then you 
must use a data base program that you can modify. If 
you elect to use such a program, you must then decide 
whether a structured or an unstructured type of data 
base is required. The decision usually depends upon the 
intended application. 

In an unstructured data base such as Whatsit ? or 
Versa- File, information is entered as a sentence and is 
stored using key words from the sentence. This type of 
system is easy to use, even by someone with no compu- 
ter background, and is fine for use as an electronic 
notepad or reminder because it is easy to retrieve in- 
formation from it. However, the lack of an ability to 
sort records, the unwieldy input of information and the 
limited or sometimes nonexistant ability to print re- 
ports, make unstructured data bases undesirable for 
most business applications. 

Prices for disk-oriented systems vary from $49.95 for 



Hayden's DATA MANAGER to $395 for Commo- 
dore's OZ7. Program characteristics vary almost as 
widely. Some programs are entirely resident in RAM 
(random access memory) while others are broken down 
into individual modules that are loaded as needed. It is 
usually desirable to have the entire program in RAM at 
one time, as this speeds up program operation. When a 
modular approach is used, you always have to wait for 
the modules to be loaded from the disk. Loading can 
take from 10 seconds to almost a minute and can get to 
be annoying after a while. 

The one case where it's desirable to have a modular 
program is when a system is RAM-based rather than 
disk-based. In a RAM-based system, all information 
(the data base) is resident in RAM ; this has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. On the plus side, it is possible 
to search and find any record or other piece of informa- 
tion almost instantaneously as there is no need to turn a 
disk drive on, wait for the disk head to position itself 
correctly and then read the data off the disk into RAM. 




Like a manual filing system, data base management programs 
break information that is to be stored into smaller units such as 
records and fields. 



The big drawback of a RAM-based system is that the 
total size of the data base is limited to the amount of 
available RAM in the computer, minus whatever is 
necessary for the program and its overhead. 

For data bases that are larger than available RAM, it 
is necessary to break the data down into two smaller 
files than can be loaded separately. Searching for data 
can then become awkward because most RAM-based 
systems do not have the ability to search multiple files, 
even if the files are on the same disk. Such searches must 
normally be done manually by loading and searching 
each file separately. 

Another big disadvantage of RAM-based data base 
systems is that unless you save your data file to disk 
frequently, you risk losing all of your newly-entered 
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data if there is a power failure. The moment that power 
is removed from a RAM, all data stored there are lost. 

One factor that determines whether a RAM- or disk- 
based system is used is the storage medium. If tape is 
used for storage, chances are good that the system will 
be RAM-based, because most tape systems are not 
interactive. More importantly, data stored on tape are 
only available serially. If the information you're in- 
terested in is at the end of the file, you must wait until all 
the information preceding it has been read. Because 
most tape-based DBM programs are excruciatingly 
slow, most practical applications for data base systems 
are implemented on disk systems. 



Disk storage techniques vary 

In disk-based DBM programs, data are stored and 
retrieved in a variety of ways. Looking through the 
manuals, one finds strange acronyms such as ISAM, 
KSAM and KRAM, to name just a few. 

ISAM is an acronym for Indexed Sequential Access 
Method. With this technique, records are stored on the 
disk in alphanumeric order. To do this, the computer 
has to know which field or combination of fields to look 
at to determine the alphanumerical order. In some sys- 
tems, such as Stoneware's DB Master , you can specify 
the field(s) to use; in other systems such as Commo- 
dore's OZZ , the system requires that the first al- 
phanumeric be the one used to index the record. By the 
way, these special fields are often referred to as key 
fields. 

In operation, you enter the key for the record you 
desire. The computer determines the first letter of the 
key and does an alphabetic search to see if the key is 
listed on its directory. If the key is not listed, the com- 
puter generates an error message. If the key is listed, 
the computer retrieves a record pointer that is asso- 
ciated with the key and uses the pointer to find the 
desired record. For instance, the key leads to a record 
whose pointer is number seven, the computer starts at 
the beginning of the data file, counts six records and 
then reads the seventh. 

KSAM stands for Keyed Sequential Access Method. 
The only difference between this method of storage and 
ISAM is that the keys are not stored on the disk al- 
phabetically, and, as a result, it can take slightly longer 
to find the correct key and its associated pointer. 

KRAM stands for Keyed Random Access Method. 
This technique is similar to KSAM except that with 
KRAM, it isn't necessary to start at the beginning of 
data and count until the relative record number is 
reached. Instead of getting information that indicates 
the record we want is the seventh record, KRAM tells 
the computer the absolute location of the data so that 
the machine can go directly to it. 

The last of the acronyms frequently encountered is 
SAM, which you can probably deduce stands for Se- 
quential Access Method. SAM is the slowest of the 
methods and requires that the computer starts at the 
beginning of the data and reads each record until it finds 
the one it wants. This is the technique used by the 
TRS-80 version of the CCA Data Management System 
from Personal Software. 

When considering the purchase of a DBM program, it 
is wise to find out if the program is written in machine 
language or in BASIC. Answering the question “ Which 



is better?" is difficult because it all depends on what 
you need. 

Machine language is fast 

Machine language has a big advantage in being 
fast. Speed is particularly important when doing 
searches and even more valuable when doing sorts. 
Machine language speed is generally not important 
when you enter information from the keyboard, but is 
nice when outputting information to the video screen 
because the data seem to pop up instantaneously. 

A big drawback of machine language DBMs is that 
they are difficult or even impossible to modify for your 
own needs. The problem is compounded by the fact that 
few programmers are disciplined enough to write a 
program in a well-organized way. If source listings of 
the machine code are not available, (and they generally 
aren't) it's almost impossible to figure out what's going 
on. 

Lack of organization can also be a problem with a 
DBM programs written in BASIC, but even with a 
poorly organized BASIC program, it's fairly simple to 
figure out what is going on so that you can modify the 
program to suit your needs. 

What sort of program is it? 

As mentioned earlier, the biggest drawback of using 
BASIC for a data base program is that BASIC sorts are 
much slower than those in machine language. (The 
difference in speed could be as much as 100 times.) The 
language used, however, is not the only factor that 
determines sorting speed; sorting technique is just as 
important. In fact, it's conceivable that a poorly- 
implemented machine language sort could be slower 
than a well-designed BASIC sort. 

When investigating a DBM program, you should al- 
ways find out what type of sort the program uses. If it is 
a “bubble" sort, beware, because the “bubble" sort is 
one of the slowest types available even when im- 
plemented in machine language. One of the fastest sorts 
is the Shell-Metzner sort. Other fast sorts are known as 
Quicksort and Heapsort. Sorting techniques represent 
a field unto themselves and won't be covered in depth 
here. Just remember that you should shy away from 
bubble sorts and can expect reasonable results with any 
of the three fast sorts mentioned above. 

The best solution to the machine language-versus- 
BASIC problem is combining the languages to use 
machine language for time-consuming searches and 
sorts and BASIC for most everything else. Using both 
languages gives you flexibility in modifying the prog- 
ram should you find it necessary, and yet you don't 
have to sacrifice the speed advantage of machine lan- 
guage programs. Synergistic Software does a good job 
of marrying BASIC and machine language in just this 
way in a program called. The Modifiable Database for 
the Apple II computer. As the name implies, it is simple 
for you to modify this program in any way you see fit. 

How much can it store? 

It's important to know how much information a data 
base program can store before you buy it. Unfortunate- 
ly, not enough people pay attention to storage capacity 
until it's too late. It is very important to know how to 
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estimate your storage needs. This means that you have 
to sit down and plan exactly the information you will 
store and how much space you will allow to each field in 
the record. Always give yourself a little extra room. 

Once you determine the number of characters (or 
bytes) you require for each entry or record, check to 
make sure that the program you’re interested in can 
accommodate your needs. Most programs allow 255 
bytes or less per record. Very few allow for more, 
although DB Master permits records of up to 1020 
bytes. 

Once you determine that the program’s record size 
parameters are acceptable, you’re still not out of the 
woods. You must make sure that the lengths of the 
various fields are also acceptable. Although most DBM 
programs let you define field length any way you wish, 
some programs will put a maximum length restriction 
on the fields. Make sure you can live with the paramet- 
ers before you buy. 

Label it, if you can 

If you determine that field and record lengths are 
compatible with your needs, you can breathe a little 
easier. You should now check for limitations on the 
length of labels that you will use to identify the fields. 
Some programs (like the DA TA MAN A GER program) 
have no limitation because they don’t pemit labels at 
all. Others allow you to have field labels of limited 
length, such as IJG’s Radex 10, which limits field labels 
with a length of 12 characters, and OZZ, which is 
limited to 16 characters. The presence or absence of 
labelled fields is not critical, although it does help to 
make a system easier to use. 

Customizing the program 

The nice thing about true data base programs is that 
they can be easily customized by a user who has abso- 
lutely no knowledge of computer programming. Two 
approaches are generally taken in modifiable programs: 
either the program interviews you to determine what 
characteristics the final program should have, or you 
are permitted to produce your own formatted screen. 

The first approach is somewhat limiting in that you 
have no control over what the screen format will look 
like. The user is asked the number of fields required, 
their labels, the type of information and length of each 
field. Modifiable Database exemplifies this type of ap- 
proach. The interesting point about this approach is 
that after you are interviewed, the computer goes about 
creating a complete, stand-alone customized data base 
program. The creating program determines screen for- 
mat. 

The second approach to program customization is to 
let you operate a screen editor, which allows you to set 
up the screen exactly the way it is to appear when in 
use. This feature is becoming available in an increasing 
number of data base programs including DB Master, 
JINSAM Data Manager and OZZ. With this 
technique, you simply fill in a form, which for conveni- 
ence can contain multiple items on a single line. If a lot 
of data are to be entered, a form may consist of several 
pages. 

DB Master , for example, allows the user to set up a 

program with as many as nine pages. Not all programs 




THE CURRENT 
FILE NAME WILL 
USUALLY BE 
FOUND HERE. 



THE FLASHING 
WHITE SQUARE 
IS CALLED THE 
"CURSOR". IT 
TELLS YOU 
WHERE THE 
PROGRAM WANTS 
ITS NEXT 
RESPONSE. 



ABBREVIATION FOR THE "RETURN- 
KEY ON YOUR KEYBOARD. 
(PRESSING RETURN WILL DISPLAY 
THE NEXT "PAGE" OF THE 
CURRENT RECORD.) 



THESE ARE ALL "CONTROL- 
FUNCTIONS. TO USE THEM. HOLD 
DOWN THE "CONTROL" (CTRL) KEY 
AND THE OTHER KEY (N.P.F.C, 

ETC.) AT THE SAME TIME. 

EXAMPLE: PRESSING "CTRL" AND 
"N" TOGETHER WILL DISPLAY THE 
NEXT RECORD THAT YOU ARE 
SEARCHING FOR. 



THE CURRENT 
FUNCTION IS 
DISPLAYED 
HERE. 



THIS MEANS THI 
ESCAPE KEY. 
LABELED "ESC". 

IN THE UPPER 
LEFT HAND 
CORNER OF YOUR 
KEYBOARD. 
(PRESSING ESC 
WILL PUT YOU 
IN THE EDIT 
MODE.) 



Formatted screens such as this one produced by DB Master, 
prompt the user to enter the required information. 



allow multiple pages; most are limited to one or two. 
Some simply scroll information off the top of the video 
screen. 



Getting help when you need it 

The real test of a good program (be it a data base 
program or any other kind) is whether it has a HELP 
feature. On a well-designed program, pressing the Es- 
cape key, or typing HELP or just H, should invoke a 
subroutine that helps you to progress. User aid may 
take the form of a list of all the commands available and 
a short description of each, or may be descriptive text. 
If a program doesn’t have a HELP feature, you should 
ask yourself what other features the programmer was 
too lazy to include. 

Of course, getting help is not limited to help provided 
by the program. If instructions aren’t clear on a particu- 
lar point, or if your application results in the discovery 
of a bug, or if you need help interfacing the program to a 
non-standard peripheral, (or if it just doesn’t work) you 
may have to contact the software publisher for addi- 
tional information. Make sure help will be available 
before you buy a program. Try to contact a firm by 
phone a few times, at different hours of the day, and ask 
questions. If company personnel can’t or won’t answer 
your questions, look somewhere else. 



Here’s what’s available 

There are two major unstructured data base prog- 
rams — Whatsit? and Versa-File. Whatsit?, a program 
that first came out for CP/M systems, and later for the 
Apple II, is produced by Computer Headware and sells 
for $125. This BASIC program, a self-indexing data 
base manager, stores information and cross-references 
it to any tag. Information and/ or cross reference tags 
can be added and deleted at any time, and information 
can be accessed or changed in many ways. To change 
information, you simply type in the new data. The 
program responds by telling you what the former in- 
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formation was and asks if you wish to change it. The 
program is capable of holding between 1500 and 3000 
items of data. Data are entered as short sentences that 
consist of a subject, tag and object. Each of the three 
constructs is limited to a maximum of 30 characters. 

An excellent feature of Whatsit ? allows you to re- 
trieve data even if you don't remember the exact spel- 
ling by using the SOUND'S command. All you do is 
type an item exactly the way it sounds. For example: 
SOUND'S KAR could retrieve an entry such as Nancy 
Carr. The biggest drawback of the program is that it 
can't generate a printed report. 

Radio Shack's Versa- File is similar to Whatsit ?, but 
isn't quite as sophisticated. It isn't as expensive either. 
The TRS-80 Model I program costs $29.95 and the 
Model II version sells for $69. Information is entered as 
English sentences, but there is no limit on the construc- 
tion of the sentences as there is in Whatsit?. The only 
requirement is that an entry ends with a period. To 
retrieve information, you enter a keyword from the 
original sentence and the program returns the original 
sentence plus any other sentence that contains the same 
word. Versa-File, written in BASIC, is unprotected. 
The program can produce printed output. Minimum 
system configuration is a 16K Model I with one disk 
drive. 

Bridging the gap between structured and unstruc- 
tured data base management programs is DA TA 
MANAGER: A Data Base Management System and 
Mailing List from Hayden Book Co. This $49.95 prog- 
ram, for the Apple II computer, is written in machine 
language and comes with two accessory programs and a 
sample data base (of Scientific American articles) on 
the disk. Record length is limited to a maximum of 256 
characters. The number of fields and their lengths are 
variable as long as the total record size isn't exceeded. 
Fields are defined by a carriage return. If only one 256 
character field is used, DATA MANAGER can be 
utilized in much the same way as Versa-File. 

One of the strong points of DA TA MAN A GER is a 
powerful screen editor that allows the insertion and 
deletion of characters, words and lines. In addition, the 
program features a delete buffer which stores the last 
256 characters deleted, in case you change your mind 
and want to restore them. Scrolling can be up or down 
one line at a time, or 12 lines at a time, and allows you to 
jump to the beginning or end of your file quickly. The 
edit mode also features a string search option which 
makes it easy to locate records that have to be updated. 
Other edit mode features automatically count the 
number of records currently on file and let you know 
how much memory is available. 

DATA MANAGER , a RAM-based DBM program, 
is limited to a maximum file size of 32K characters in a 
48K Apple computer, while this could be a limitation, it 
is also an advantage because the limitation results in an 
average access time to any record of one-half second. 

The biggest drawback of the program is that it doesn't 
let you format the screen or use field labels that would 
simplify data entry. 

Another machine language program, called CON- 
VERTER, is also included on the program disk. When 
the program is run, you can create a subfile from an 
already existing file. Thus, if you have a mailing list and 
want to create a file that contains only the names of 
those people who live in New York, you can. The last 



program included on the disk is a BASIC program that 
prints out mailing labels three-across instead of the 
one-across format provided in the main program. By 
examining this program and its comments, you can 
design your own printout format. 

A self-writing program 

Slightly higher in price at $79.50, is the Modifiable 
Database from Synergistic Software. This 
BASIC/machine language hybrid is an interesting prog- 
ram to behold. In operation, it interviews you to deter- 
mine your system configuration and whether a printer is 
available. The Apple II program then asks questions 
about the data base to be created, including the number 
of fields and their lengths. At the end of the interview, 
the program directs the computer to write a new data 
base program tailored specifically to your needs. The 
program is simple and easy to use and has nice features. 

Although Modifiable Database is basically a RAM- 
based product, it’s able to check other files on the same 
disk and even span disk drives when searching for a 
particular item. Two program add-on modules are av- 
ailable at extra cost: one is a printer module that can be 
used to generate a variety of output formats ; the other is 
a math package that permits the addition, subtraction or 
multiplication of various entries. The sort routine, writ- 
ten in machine language, is one of the fastest around. 

DB Master, a $189 program from Stoneware Mic- 
rocomputer Products for Apple computers, is written in 
Applesoft BASIC. It comes on a copy-protected disket- 
te. You don't get a backup disk with the package, but if 
you return the registration card, Stoneware provides a 
free backup disk. Ordinarily this would be a good deal, 
but in the case of DB Master, buyers should beware. 
Unlike most registration cards that come with software, 
(which contain the serial number of a program) this card 
forces the owner to agree to a license agreement that 
seems to be against his best interests. So if a user 
doesn't like the terms of the agreement, he’s stuck 
without a backup. 

To be fair, Stoneware makes this agreement visible 
on the outside of its package so that potential customers 
can see it and it starts off by saying, "When you open 
this diskette package you have automatically signed 
this agreement." It's hard to know how enforceable 
such a statement is, but it should cause you to think 
twice; after reading the agreement, you just may decide 
to forget about using this otherwise fine software 
package. 

Among other things, you automatically agree that the 
serial number on your disk is unique and if a duplicate 
disk with that serial number turns up somewhere else, 
you have breached the terms of the licensing agree- 
ment. How do you know the serial number is unique? 
You don't. According to the agreement, you must also 
promise to use the program for a business application 
and not for personal or household use. Talk about Big 
Brother. This is absurd. 

The agreement also contains a disclaimer of warran- 
ties that is fairly standard in the industry but it also 
says that the customer assumes the entire cost of all 
necessary repair, servicing and correction. If the disk 
bombs, or even fails to operate the way it should, the 
customer appears to have agreed that he has to pay for 
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a new copy of the program. 

Another gem is, “Customer shall not be entitled to 
specific performance in connection with the licensed 
program of this agreement. " Even if the program 
doesn't work the way the firm says it should, you have 
no recourse. 

The best is yet to come, however. Under a section 
labelled “Liquidated Damages," the customer really 
gets nailed. Here the purchaser agrees that damages 
caused by copying of the software would be difficult to 
prove and that seeking adequate remedy against the 
cutomer would be inconvenient and not feasible. So, 
the customer agrees to pay $2,500 for each breach of 
the agreement by unauthorized use or copying or dis- 
tribution. The customer further agrees that $2,500 is 
reasonable. Really! 

What Stoneware seems to be saying is that if you 
buy this program and use it for personal or household 
applications, which are unauthorized uses, you have 
to pay a penalty of $2,500. Also, if another disk with 
your serial number turns up somewhere, you have to 
pay $2,500, even if you know the copy wasn't made 
from your disk. How difficult do you think it is to 
modify a serial number? Is any program really worth 
all this hassle? It's a question you have to answer 
yourself. 

Despite all this, DB Muster is a good product. 
Documentation for the package is excellent and con- 
sists of a 7.5-by 10-inch padded loose-leaf binder with 
approximately 125 pages of documentation, which in- 
clude a table of contents and something not found 
often enough in software manuals — an index. The 
documentation is comprehensive and easily under- 
standable with a step-by-step tutorial to guide the way. 

ISAM is used 

DB Master uses the ISAM storage method men- 
tioned earlier. Records are stored and maintained au- 
tomatically in their primary key order. The primary 
key is user-defined and includes the first field, or fields 
(up to four), in the record. Any record on the disk can 
be retrieved in about 3 seconds if requested by its 
primary key, and in about 7 seconds if requested by a 
secondary key. Any number of secondary keys can be 
used. 

The storage capacity of DB Master is impressive. It 
can handle up to 1020 bytes (characters) per record 
and records can be organized in up to 100 fields. The 
fields can be arranged in up to nine screen pages per 
record. Unlike most other DBM programs, this one 
spans disk drives and supports multi-diskette files so 
that a data base of between one and five megabytes is 
possible. 

The people at Stoneware seem to have thought of 
everything, including a small rubber washer and in- 
structions on how to install it so that you can eliminate 
accidental resetting of your computer. 

Another well thought out DBM program, available 
for the Apple and TRS-80 Model I, is Personal 
Software's CCA Data Management System. Versions 
of the same program for CP/M, the TRS-80 Model II 
and S-100 systems that use Micropolis disk drives are 
available from Custom Electronics Inc. In addition, 
Custom has run the BASIC source code for the prog- 
ram through a compiler and sells the faster-running 



version of the program for $185. The TRS-80 Model II 
version in BASIC costs $150 as does the Micropolis 
version. The CP/M version with the source code list- 
ing costs $250. According to Custom Electronics, an 
Atari version of the program, written in Atari BASIC, 
will be available by April. The price will be $99.95, the 
same price as the Apple version from Personal 
Software. 

The cheapest version of the program is the one for 
the TRS-80 Model I, at $74.95. This is also an early 
version which uses a straight sequential data storage 
and retrieval technique. The Model I version of CCA 
is distributed on tape, probably to overcome Tandy's 
unwillingness to license use of its DOS to outside 
software producers. The manual that comes with the 
program, however, tells you that the program included 
comes on a diskette, and no instructions for transfer- 
ring the program to disk are given. 

Except for the Model I version, all other CCA ver- 
sions use an ISAM storage technique. The entire prog- 
ram, including the sort routine, is written in BASIC. A 
modified Shell-Metzner sort is used, and up to 10 fields 
can be sorted simultaneously. The sort is modified in 
that it can do an alphanumeric sort in ascending and 
descending order and the soil has merge capabilities. 
The program can merge up to ten fields. An average 
file of 500 records can take 40 minutes to sort. Custom 
is now developing a machine language sort package 
that will soon be added to its versions of the program. 

The CCA Data Management system features a 
packing technique that permits it to store more infor- 
mation on a diskette than is normally possible. Known 
as “spanned and blocked records," the technique 
stores multiple records per diskette sector instead of 
the more commonly used method of one record per 
sector. The total size of a CCA record is limited to 232 
characters and the maximum number of fields allowed 
is 24. 



Off to see the wizard 

Commodore's OZZ The Information Wizard, is im- 
ported from England where Commodore is the king of 
personal computers. This program, priced at $395, is 
designed to be run on only the Model 8032 computer 
with the higher density 8050 disk drive unit. 

OZZ is a fast machine language program, customiz- 
able even by someone unfamiliar with computer prog- 
ramming. Like DB Master , OZZ allows you to set up 
your own screen as a blank form which can then be 
used to prompt you to enter information. 

The program can perform calculations on numerical 
data in different fields with a precision of 14 digits. 
Functions that can be performed are addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division and percent. Up to 16 
steps can be programmed in the calculator mode. 

The maximum number of files in the data base is 10: 
the maximum number of bytes per record is 252. You 
can have 64,000 records in each file or until the disk is 
filled to capacity. Record structure is user-definable 
but the key for the record must be the first text field on 
the screen; storage technique is direct access, dynamic 
allocation. In this technique, the locations of data are 
stored on one disk of a dual drive configuration (call it 
disk A) while the actual data are stored on the other 
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Under $30 DBM programs for the TRS-80 



The GAPP (Gallie All-Purpose Program) is 
full of surprises for such an inexpensive 
data-base program ($9.50). For example, it 
has a built-in keyboard debounce .program, 
which can be deleted if you need the upper- 
memory space for something else. 

Each record uses a three-line format, with 
line 1 containing a “key” code and — for an 
address list — the name, address, city, state 
and ZIP code — all on line 1! Slash marks (/) 
are used to provide formatting. The other two 
lines allow you to input just about any kind of 
alphanumeric date or codes you want. Each 
of the three lines can contain up to 255 charac- 
ters! 

A powerful free-form search routine will 
seek a specified string or partial string any- 
where on any specified line or within each 
record, or an AND or OR search for two 
specified character groups. I tried a 
5-character search through one line of each of 
28 records, and it took 20 seconds. The same 
search through 28 entire records took 45 sec- 
onds (two lines in each record). During the 
search, the program displays 'subtotals as it 
tallies numerical values at the left end of a 
specified line in each “found” record. It also 
prints each found record in a speed format. 
This makes the program suitable for simple 
ledger and checking account use. 

If you have an 80-column printer, you’ll 
love this program even more! You can have 
output to the printer in 3-across, 4-line label 
format, with all codes (except ZIP code) hid- 
den, and perfectly spaced for standard 8^ 
XI 1 self-adhesive label sheets. One-across 
labels are optional. You can also have a “file” 
listing of each complete record, with all codes 
(such as phone number, sort codes, dates, 
etc.) three across, or a straight line listing of 
each complete record. Furthermore, the re- 
cords are saved to tape (5 seconds or 50 per 
record) with the same menu command. 

Except for the slow cassette write/read 
speed, this program has a lot going for it — and 
the price is well-below it’s value. I’d recom- 
mend this for short mailing lists — 50 names 
and addresses or less. Your imagination will 
find other uses, too. 

Info Box 

If you are presently using a card-file to 
store information, you’ll love InfoBox. Writ- 
ten in machine language, it is extremely fast 
and versatile, with over 20 different com- 
mands and an excellent, highly-detailed 15- 
page manual. 

Over 400 records, containing up to 28 
characters each, can be held in a 16K mem- 
ory. Longer records may also be used — up to 
255 characters — but this reduces the number 
of records. Loading and saving data is per- 
formed in a continuous stream to a cassette or 
Stringy Floppy wafer. This means loading or 
saving about 2 records per second on casset- 
te, or 28 records per second on wafer. 

InfoBox will not sort entries; each new 
entry is simply added to the end of the exist- 
ing entries. However, a free-form search is 
very flexible in application. You can search 
for any portion of the data in any record, or 
for all records. Once found, the entire record 
(or records) is displayed or printed. You can 
limit the search range, with a user-defined 



“first” and “last” record. You can also 
search each record for beginning characters 
only. A typical name search through 250 re- 
cords takes only about 2 seconds! The search 
routine even provides an asterisk (*) as a 
“wild card” to represent any character. 

You can enter codes, names, addresses, 
dates, or whatever you want. Limited screen 
and printer formatting is provided with the 
down-arrow key. The printer can be toggled 
on and off with a single-key command without 
exiting the program. There are no entry de- 
lays, since there is no sorting performed on 
entry. 

The editing functions are performed on 
each character within a record in almost the 
same manner as BASIC Level II editing. 



Scelbi’s PIMS 

Just the opposite of another program re- 
viewed here, this one looked great when I 
began using it, but several serious flaws left me 
with a very negative feeling about PIMS. This 
program has had more publicity than any of the 
other data-base programs I reviewed, since the 
book describing the program is published by 
Scelbi, a major computer book publisher. The 
84-page book is very well written, and contains 
the entire program listing in TRS-80 Level II 
BASIC. 

I don’t know of any source for this program 
on cassette, but Exatron Corporation (see 
FMS) sold the program on a wafer for only 
$3.95 until early 1980, when they came out 
with FMS. The wafer- version of PIMS was 
modified to use the Stringy Floppy for saving 
and loading DATA,, and this was the version I 
tested. 

PIMS operates with 11 primary commands, 
and some additional subcommands. HELP 
calls the primary commands to a screen listing. 
DATA can be entered from either the 
keyboard or tape. When entering via the 
keyboard, you must first define each field -up 
to ten - with a one to four character title, and 
then indicate if it is alphanumeric or numerical. 
There is a limit of 240 characters per record 
(that’s all fields together), but the more charac- 
ters per record, the fewer records that can be 
stored in a file. When DATA is entered from 
tape, the tape contains the field designations. 

Once entered, any field in a record can be 
changed easily (by retyping that field). There is 
no character editing function. 

Most data-base programs use sort and 
search routines. So does PIMS. However, 
both of these routines are among the slowest in 
any program received! For example, the 
SORT took 123 seconds to rearrange twenty- 
eight 4-line names and addresses in ZIP code 
order. I then commanded SORT by ZIP again, 
and it took 93 seconds even though they were 
already sorted! 

The program allows you to SUM the total 
numeric value of a specific field for all records 
or records specified in a field SEARCH. Just 
for an exercise, I requested a SUM of the ZIP 
codes in my 28 name file. It took 96 seconds! 

Calling a LIST of all records to the screen is 
another slow process! It took 94 second to 
LIST the 28 name-address-ZIP code records 
previously mentioned. That’s far slower than 



referring to a card file. 

For mailing purposes, a data-base program 
should output labels to a printer. PIMS does 
this. However, the labels are printed “one- 
up” — that is, not 3-across, as most self- 
adhesive label sheets are. If you have a printer 
that can handle roll-labels, then you might like 
PIM’s LABELS command. The program 
forces you through three “alignment” labels 
before -it gets to the records. Then it delays 
about three seconds between each label. 

Incidentally, you can select a range of re- 
cords to be LISTED on the screen, or for 
LABELS, provided you keep track of the re- 
cord numbers. 

The Exatron wafer version of PIMS has 
added some extra features (blinking cursor, 
fast load and save, defined field lengths, some 
additional commands), but I’m afraid even a 
stringy Floppy can’t speed up the SORT, 
SEARCH, LIST and SUM routines. There- 
fore, I have to conclude that, although PIMS 
claims it can ‘ ‘ improve your life style’ ’ and that 
“you can unleash the power of a personal 
computer for your own benefit,” I found it 
impractical in real-world use. 



Exatron’s FMS 

This program, with 18 primary commands 
and various subcommands, contains almost 
everything but the kitchen sink! It is only usa- 
ble with an Exatron Stringy Floppy (ESF). 
You can use up to nine separate fields within 
each record, and each field can be al- 
phanumeric, integer or single-precision. The 
mapping function provides full-screen-width 
placement of each field, including a separate 
line for each field, if desired. Any field can be 
hidden from screen or printer. Single-width 
printer labels can be placed anywhere between 
the left and right margins. A very fast entry 
sort keeps your list in order, and a complete 
resort, on any field, is relatively fast. 
Searches, starting at the beginning of any field, 
are very fast, and can be limited to a specific 
record range. Totals of any numeric field are 
also available. 

The 30-page manual for FMS is very de- 
tailed. Despite the large number of commands, 
operation is quickly mastered. The menu, list- 
ing all primary commands, is easily called to 
the screen with BREAK or ENTER, and the 
program is virtually crashproof. A short (1 
second) DATA I/O program is first loaded, 
then the FMS program (about 12 seconds). 
You then create a new file from the keyboard, 
defining the name and type of each field. Each 
record has a number, and editing any specified 
record is easily accomplished, although you 
must go through each field (with an ENTER) to 
reach the one you wish to change. Deletion of a 
record is also easy. 

You can “quit” the program back to 
READY for examination of variables or calcu- 
lations, and return to the program with CONT - 
provided you didn't edit or add any program 
lines. There’s even a command to tell you the 
maximum number of records (of the kind in 
use). Unfortunately, a 16K memory is some- 
what limiting, to about 60 records of 50 charac- 
ters. However, shorter records yield more, so 
if you can use abbreviations and codes, you’ll 
have more records. 
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disk (B). As the storage disk becomes full, data are 
stored on the disk (A) until the location table and the 
data meet at which point a “full disk” message is gen- 
erated. 

Aside from ease of use and superb human interface, 
OZZ has an excellent instruction manual that takes 
you through each step of getting the program up and 
running. Documentation is profusely illustrated with 
photos of the video screen so that you know what 
you're supposed to get. More than a reference manual, 
the book is a 12-lesson course on what the program is 
and how it’s used. It would be very difficult for some- 
one to read this manual and not be able to use OZZ the 
first time out. 

Another DBM program for the Commodore line of 
computers is available from JINI Micro-Systems, Inc. 
Known as the JIN SAM Data Manager , the program is 
available for practically every disk configuration of the 
various Commodore computers. Prices vary from $495 
for the 80-column version that works on the 8032 com- 
puter, to $195 for the version that works with the 2040 
unit. Written in BASIC, the program is supplied on a 
diskette with an accessory security ROM. Although 
the bulk of the program is BASIC, time consuming 
search and sort routines are written in machine lan- 
guage. 

In Version 1.0, for use on the 2040, maximum record 
length is 255 characters (250 for the old ROMs). In 
Versions 4.0 and 8.0, there is no limit on the length of a 
record. Tests have been done using a record length of 
1500 with no problems. The number of fields in a re- 
cord is also unlimited. It should come as no surprise 
that there is no limit to the number of formatted sc- 
reens that you can set up. 

Like other high quality DBM programs, JINSAM 
Data Manager uses an ISAM storage and retrieval 
scheme and is menu-driven. A handy feature of the 
program is its built-in help routine. By typing HELP or 
just H, you can get additional information that helps 
you operate the program. The program allows you to 
delete, review, select or update records on the data 
base and provides for multiple primary keys and an 
unlimited number of secondary keys. Data can be re- 
called by key in ascending or descending order, by 
wild card search (a partial key recall), or by entering 
exact disk location. The system also has three levels of 
security. At level 1, no password is needed; at level 2, 
the correct password lets you display all fields of each 
record but does not permit modification of the record; 
at level 3, the right password lets you manipulate the 
entire data base, while level 4 permits you to redefine 
passwords. 

Radex 10 for the TRS-80 

Radex 10 for IJG Computer Services, is a disk- 
based DBM for Radio Shack’s TRS-80 Model I com- 
puter. Priced at $99.50, the program has a record 
length of 255 characters and permits a maximum of 127 
fields per record with a total capacity of 10199 records. 
The BASIC program uses random access storage and 
retrieval technique. 

In operation, Radex 10 sets up a bit table on one 
track of the drive 0 diskette. The bit table contains 
information as to which tracks and sectors are free and 
which are already occupied. A handy result of the way 



data are stored on diskette is that it’s possible to delete 
information from the data base and then restore it at 
some later time. Although this is not always possible, 
it is if you use the data base properly. 

Radex 10 is distributed on disk without a DOS, so 
you must have a two-drive system in order to transfer 
the program to a disk with DOS on it. While Radex 10 
is a good program as far as it goes, it doesn’t go far 
enough. For example, if you want to delete or change 
fields in the data base without re-entering all the data, 
you can’t do it unless you spend another $99.50, and if 
you want to sort and print a report, you have to buy a 
Report Sort Module for another $99.50 □ 



Need more information? 



For more information on Data Base Management 
programs readers may consult the software producers 
and publishers listed here by circling the appropriate 
numbers on the reader-service card. 

Adventure International, Box 3435, Longwood, FL 32750. (305) 862-6917. 

CIRCLE 151 

Ashton-Tate, 3600 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 1510. Los Angeles. CA 90010. (213) 
666-4409. CIRCLE 152 

Blue Lakes Software. 3240 University Ave., Madison, WI 53705. (608) 256-5306. 

CIRCLE 153 

Commodore Business Machines, Inc., 950 Rittenhouse Road. Norristown, PA 

19401. (215) 666-7950. CIRCLE 154 

Custom Electronics. Inc., 238 Exchange St., Chicopee. MA 01013. (413) 592- 
4761. CIRCLE 155 

Data Access Corp.. 4221 Ponce De Leon Blvd.. Coral Gables, FL 33146. (305) 
446-0669. CIRCLE 156 

Exatron Corp., 181 Commercial Street, Sunnyvale, CA 94086. (408) 737-7111. 

CIRCLE 157 

Fair Com. 2606 Johnson Drive. Columbus, MO 65201. (314) 445-3304. 

CIRCLE 158 

Hayden Book Co.. 59 Essex St., Rochelle Park, NJ 07662. (201) 843-0550. 

CIRCLE 159 

High Technology. P.O. Box 14665, 8001 N. Classen Blvd., Oklahoma City. OK 

73113. (405) 840-9900. CIRCLE 160 

IJG Computer Services, 569 N. Mountain Ave., Suite B. Upland. CA 91786. (714) 
946-580 5. CIRCLE 161 

JINI Micro-Systems, Inc.. P.O. Box 274, Bronx, NY 10463. (212) 796-6200. 

CIRCLE 162 

Manhattan Software, Inc., P.O. Box 5200, Grand Central Station, New York. NY 
10017. CIRCLE 163 

Micro Applications Group. 7300 Caldus Ave., Van Nuys, CA 91406. (213) 88 1 - 
8076. CIRCLE 164 

Micro Architect. Inc., 96 Dothan St., Arlington. MA 02174. CIRCLE 165 

Micronybble Systems, 63 Dana St., Cambridge. MA 02138. CIRCLE 166 

Miller Microcomputer Services, 61 Lake Shore Rd., Natick. MA 01760. (617) 
653-6136. CIRCLE 167 

NEECO, 679 Highland Ave.. Needham. MA 02194. (617) 449-1760. CIRCLE 168 
Personal Software. 1330 Bordeaux Dr.. Sunnyvale, CA 94086. (408) 745-7841. 

CIRCLE 169 

Programma, 2908 N Naomi St., Burbank. CA 91504. (213) 954-0240. CIRCLE 170 
Radio Shack. 1300 One Tandy Center, Fort Worth. TX 76102. (817) 390-3011. 

CIRCLE 171 

S & M Systems, Inc., P.O. Box 1225, 2 Washington St., Haverhill. MA 01830. 
(617) 373-1599. CIRCLE 172 

Scelbi Publications, P.O. Box 3133, Milford, CT 06460. CIRCLE 173 

Software Publishing Corp., P.O. Box 50575, Palo Alto, CA 94303. (415) 368-7598. 

CIRCLE 174 

Stoneware Microcomputer Products. 1930 Fourth St.. San Rafael, CA 94901. 
(415) 454-6500. CIRCLE 175 

Structured Systems Group, Inc., 5204 Clarement Ave., Oakland. CA 94618. (415) 
547-1567. CIRCLE 176 

Synergistic Software. 5221 120th Ave. S.E.. Bellevue. WA 98006. (206)641-1917. 

CIRCLE 177 

The Bottom Shelf, Inc.. P.O. Box 49104. Atlanta, GA 30359. (404) 296-2003. 

CIRCLE 178 

Tulsa Micro Systems, 114 West Taft. Sapulpa, OK 74066. (918) 224-4260. 

CIRCLE 179 

United Software of America, 750 Third Ave., New' York, NY 10017. 
(212)682-0347. CIRCLE 180 
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SO THIS GUY WALKS INTO 
my store and says, “I want to 
define any data file, format 
the reports from it, and 
create an interactive, 
error-checking input 
routine in a few 
hours with no 
programming 
knowledge.” 



I TOLD HIM, 
“Buddy, you don’t 
need a computer 
store. You need 
an analyst!” 



Analyst is a useful, user-oriented data 
base software package from Structured Systems 
Group. It is fully menu driven, and clearly 
documented. With Analyst, the novice user can 
do everything the headline says, and more. 
Analyst has thousands of applications — every- 
thing from sales reports to subscription lists. 



Every Business Computer Needs One. 

The package is simple enough for the beginner, 
yet includes plenty of sophisticated extra 
features for the advanced user. It runs on most 
CP/M* systems. You can buy Analyst from over 
250 computer retailers nationally. Stop in and 
say, “I need an analyst.” You’d be crazy to run a 
business without one. 



Structured Systems Group 

INCORPORATED 

5204 Claremont Oakland, California 94618 (415) 547-1567 



*CP/M is a trademark of Digital Research 



Circle 10 







Fractional Arithmetic 



I have always found it some- 
what frustrating that comput- 
ers, for all their intrinsic functions, 
provide no easy means for the input 
of fractions or mixed numbers. And 
I have found it even more so in writ- 
ing educational programs related to 
ratio and proportion. It has always 
seemed like a step backward to give 
statement problems involving ratios 
and then have students use cal- 
culators in order to input their ans- 
wer into the computer. It’s a frus- 
trating experience to have to exp- 
lain to my students that this great m 
rvel of a computer is not designed to 
recognize something so simple frac- 
tion as V 2 or 2 2/3. 

Many educational programs, 
especially those dealing with mea- 
surement, ratio, proportion and, or 
course the manipulation of fractions 
themselves, could be made more 
convenient (and realistic) to stu- 
dents if values could be input in 
forms other than decimal notation. 
Also, there are many common situ- 
ations, such as measuring lengths 
and converting recipes, which re- 
quire the tedium of fraction manipu- 
lation or conversion. 

Two subroutines used 

I have developed two sub- 
routines, one for the conversion of 
fractions or mixed numbers into de- 
cimal notation and the second for 
the conversion of decimal answers 
into their fraction or mixed number 
equivalents. I have incorporated 
these routines into a program called 
“Fraction Arithmetic.” 

“Fraction Arithmetic” is de- 
signed to be a general purpose prog- 
ram for performing mathematical 
operations with fractions. It should 
be particularly useful to architects, 
draftsmen or salesmen who must 
constantly deal with fractions in 
their profession. Students in the 
household should welcome the 
program as a means to check 
homework problems dealing with 
fractions. The program is especially 
applicable for household problems 
involving measuring and adding 
lengths, determining areas and con- 
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verting recipes. 

The program is structured into 
three levels. The main program con- 
tains the directions, allows for the 
selection of an option, prints the 
answer in decimal notation, and al- 
lows for return to the menu. At the 
second level, there are five 
subroutines — one for each of the 
four arithmetic operations and one 
for the conversion of the answer to 
fraction notation. At the third level 
is the subroutine for converting 
input into decimal notation. 

The program is designed to 
handle negative values, but it does 
not recognize the “ + ” sign. In any 
given problem, the values may be 
entered as whole numbers, mixed 
numbers, fractions, or in decimal 
notation. An additional feature is 
that common input errors have been 
anticipated and, when one occurs, 
the user is asked to input that par- 
ticular value again. 

The program allows the user to 
select one of the four major arithme- 
tic operations via a menu. When the 
problem is completed, the user is 
given the option of doing additional 
problems involving the same opera- 
tion, returning to the menu, or ter- 
minating the program. For addition 
and multiplication, the user inputs 
the number of values to be used; for 
subtraction, the second value is 
subtracted from the first value; and 
for division, the second value is di- 
vided into the first value. 

The four arithmetic subroutines 
are very similar in style . Each time a 
value (E$) is input, subroutine 1 160 
is called, and the values for the 
whole number part (W), the 
numerator (N) and the denominator 
(D) are determined. Upon return, a 
check is made for negative numbers 
and the appropriate mathematical 
operation is performed. The answer 
(A) is returned to the main program 
for output and for conversion to 
fraction notation. 

The subroutine (1380) for con- 
verting the answer into fraction no- 
tation is relatively simple, and it will 
determine the fraction equivalent to 
the nearest 1/1000. First, if the 
number is negative, the minus sign 



is stored in SIS and A is assigned the 
absolute value of A. The decimal 
part of the value (R) is determined 
by subtracting the integer of A from 
A. The numerator (Nl) is assigned 
an initial value of 0 and the de- 
nominator (Dl) is assigned an initial 
value of 2 at the beginning of a 
For-Next Loop. This loop deter- 
mines the fraction equivalent with 
the lowest denominator by multi- 
plying the decimal part by an integer 
until the product is within .001 of an 
integer. The numerator is then as- 
signed the value of the product and 
the denominator is the multiplying 
factor (Dl). 

Fractions converted first 

The entire program is dependent 
upon the subroutine (1160) for con- 
verting fraction notation to decimal 
notation. Each time a value (E$) is 
input, subroutine 1 160 is called . The 
subroutine first checks to be sure 
ES is not a null value, and then a 
check is made for the sign. If the 
number is negative, the minus sign 
is removed from the string and 
stored in SIS. The string is then 
checked to be sure there are no 
spaces in the fraction part — if one is 
found, the user is asked to enter the 
value again. Next, a check is made 
for a space in the string, and if one 
occurs, the value to the left of the 
string is assigned the whole number 
part (W) and removed. Next, the 
remaining string is searched for a 
slash, and if one is found, the value 
to the left of the slash is assigned the 
numerator and that to the right is 
designated as the denominator. If 
neither a space not a slash is found, 
the value is assumed to be a whole 
number or a decimal number and W 
is assigned the value of E$. W, N 
and D are returned to the calling 
subroutine for further operations. 

One additional feature of the 
program is that for conversion of a 
single decimal value to its fraction 
equivalent, the addition option can 
be used. When 1 is given as the 
number of values to be added, the 
program will convert this value to a 
fraction. □ 
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Program Listing 

10 REM ####*#*# FRACTION ARITHMETIC #*#*#***##* 

20 REM WRITTEN BY MARLENE M. MILKENT SOUTHERN STATION BOX 0457 HATTIESBURG? MS 
30 REM INSTRUCTIONS FOR ENTERING DATA 

40 0$< 1 >-" ADDITION" : 0$ < 2 >=" SUBTRACTION" *0*<3><="MULTIPLICATION" *0* < 4 ) ""DIVISION" 

60 CLS SPRINT 30? ST R I NG$ < 1 2 ? 42 ) * " INSTRUCTIONS FOR ENTERING DATA " ? STRINGS < 1 2? 42 ) 
00 PRINT 3133? "IN ALL SECTIONS OF THIS PROGRAM? NUMERIC VALUES" 

100 PRINT 3197? " MAY BE ENTERED AS WHOLE NUMBERS? FRACTIONS? MIXED" 

120 PRINT 3261 ? "NUMBERS OR DECIMALS. FOR MIXED NUMBERS? LEAVE" 

140 PRINT 3325? “ONE SPACE BETWEEN THE WHOLE NUMBER AND FRACTION PARTS." 

160 PRINT 3389? 11 ALL OF THE FOLLOWING ARE VALID * " * PRINT 3522? "2" 

180 PRINT 3586? " 5 3/4" SPRINT 3650? " 5/8" : PRINT 3714? "3. 16" 

200 PRINT 3896? "PRESS ENTER TO CONTINUE. "* INPUT Z 

220 CLS SPRINT 369? " - - - - - FRACTION ARITHMETIC ------ 

230 REM SELECTION OF OPTION 
240 PRINT 3197?" OPTIONS*" 

260 FOR I-1T04 * PRINT TAB (1 0 ) ? I ? 0$ ( I ) s NEXT I 

280 PRINTsPRINT "DO YOU WANT OPTION 1? 2? 3? OR 4" 

300 INPUT OP* IF 0P<1 OR 0P>4 PRINT "1? 2? 3? OR 4"*GOTO300 

310 REM APPROPRIATE SUBROUTINE IS CALLED 

320 CLS: ON OP GOSUB 480 ? 640 ? 820 ? 980 

330 REM THE ANSWER IS PRINTED 

340 PRINT : PRINT "THE ANSWER IS " ? A 

350 REM CALL FOR SUBROUTINE TO CONVERT ANSWER TO A FRACTION 

360 IF ABS< A-INT (A) )>. 00099 GOSUB 1380 

370 REM OPTIONS FOR ADDITIONAL CALCULATIONS 

380 PRINT : PRINT "DO YOU WANT TO DO ANOTHER "lO*<OP)5" PROBLEM" ?: INPUT 1% 

400 IF Z$= 5 " YES" Z*=" "S60T0 320 
420 IF Z $ < > " NO " GOTO 380 

440 IF Z$= " NO " INPUT “DO YOU WANT TO DO A DIFFERENT TYPE PROBLEM" ? Z$ 

460 IF Z$=" YES" THEN 220 ELSE END 
470 REM 

473 REM SUBROUTINE FOR FRACTION ADDITION 
475 REM 

480 CLS SPRINT 389? " FRACTION ADDITION" 

500 PRINT: INPUT“HOW MANY NUMBERS ARE TO BE ADDED" ?M 

520 REM : : : : NOTE : : : : M=1 IS EQUIVALENT 1 4 Q CONVERSION OF A DECIMAL TO A FRACTION 
530 REM LOOP FOR THE INPUT OF NUMERIC VALUES 
540 A-0 : FOR K=1T0M 

550 REM ALL VALUES ARE READ AS STRINGS <E*> 

560 PRINT "WHAT IS THE VALUE QF ' NUMBER ";K: INPUT E$ 

570 REM CHECK FOR THE SIGN OP THE NUMBER 

580 GOSUB 1160 : IF SI*="-" A2=-<W+N/D> ELSE A2=W+N/D 

590 REM CUMULATIVE SUM IS DETERMINED 

600 A=A+A2 : NEXT K 

620 RETURN 

630 REM 

634 REM SUBROUTINE FOR FRACTION SUBTRACTION 
637 REM 

640 CLS : PRINT 389? "FRACTION SUBTRACTION" 

660 CLS : PRINT 369? " THE SECOND NUMBER YOU ENTER WILL BE" 

680 PRINT 3133? "SUBTRACTED FROM THE FIRST NUMBER ENTERED" : PRINT 
690 REM FIRST VALUE IS INPUT AND ITS NUMERIC EQUIVALENT DETERMINED 
700 INPUT "WHAT IS THE FIRST VALUE" 5 E*: GOSUB 1160 
720 IF SI*= M ~" THEN Al=-< W+N/D) ELSE A1=W+N/D 
730 REM INPUT OF SECOND VALUE 

740 PRINT : INPUT "WHAT IS THE SECOND VALUE" 5 E* : GOSUB 1160 

760 IF SI*=-"-" THEN A2*-<W+N/D> ELSE A2=W+N/D 

780 A=A 1 ~A2 

800 RETURN 

810 REM 

813 REM SUBROUTINE FOR FRACTION MULTIPLICATION 
816 REM 

820 CLS: PRINT 389? "FRACTION MULTIPLICATION" 

830 REM INPUT OF NUMBER OF VALUES TO BE ENTERED 
840 PRINT : I NPUT "HOW MANY NUMBERS ARE TO BE MULTI PLIED" 5M 
860 IF M<2 PRINT : PRINT" YOU ENTERED INCORRECT DATA" : GOTO840 
870 REM LOOP FOR INPUT OF VALUES 

880 A=l:FOR K-1T0M : PRINT "WHAT IS THE VALUE OF NUMBER " 5K:INPUT E* 

900 GOSUB 1160 

920 IF SI$="-" THEN A2=- ( W-t-N/D ) ELSE A2-W+N/D 
940 A=A*A2 : NEXT K 
960 RETURN 
970 REM 

973 REM SUBROUTINE FOR FRACTION DIVISION 
976 REM 

980 CLS: PRINT 321 ? "FRACTION DIVISION" 
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1000 PRINT 3261 ? " THE SECOND NUMBER YOU ENTER WILL BE DIVIDED” 

1020 PRINT 3325? "INTO THE FIRST NUMBER ENTERED." 

1030 REM INPUT OF FIRST VALUE 

1040 PRINT: INPUT "WHAT IS THE FIRST NUMBER" ; E$ : GOSUB 1160 
1060 IF SI*="- M THEN A1 =— ( W+N/D ) ELSE A1=W+N/D 
107© REM INPUT OF SECOND VALUE 

1 080 PRINT: INPUT "WHAT IS THE SECOND NUMBER" 5 E* : GOSUB 1160 

1100 IF SI*="-" THEN A2=~ ( W+N/D ) ELSE A2«W+N/D 

1120 A=A1/A2 

1140 RETURN 

1142 REM 

1144 REM **** *** SUBROUTINE FOR DETERMINING NUMERIC VALUES **** 

1146 REM 

1150 REM FIRST? A CHECK IS MADE TO BE SURE A NULL VALUE WAS NOT ENTERED 
1160 L=LEN(E*> : IF L=0 PRINT "ENTER THE VALUE AGAIN" : INPUT E*:GOTO1160 

1170 REM W IS THE WHOLE NUMBER? N IS THE NUMERATOR? D THE DENOMINATOR AND SI* THE SIGN 
1180 W=0 : N=0 : D= 1 : S I *= " " 

1190 REM CHECK FOR AND EXTRACTION OF NEGATIVE SIGN 

1200 IF LEFT* < E*? 1 ) = " - " SI *=" : E*=RIGHT* ( E* ? L-l ) : L=LEN ( E* ) 

1210 REM CHECK FOR SPACES IN THE FRACTION PART 

1220 FOR I = 1 TOL : IF MID*(E*? I ? 2) = " /"OR MID*(E*? I ?2) = " / " PRINT"YOU CAN’T HAVE SPACES 

IN THE FRACTION PART ENTER AGAIN": INPUT E*:GO TO 1160 

1240 NEXT I 

1250 REM IF A SPACE OCCURS IN THE STRING <E*)?THE VALUE OF 
1252 REM THE STRING TO THE LEFT OF THE SPACE IS ASSIGNED TO W. 

1254 REM E* THEN BECOMES THE PART OF THE STRING TO THE RIGHT 
1256 REM OF THE SPACE AND L THE LENGTH OF THE STRING. 

1260 FOR 1=1 TO L : IF MI D* < E* ? I ? 1 > = " " W=VAL ( LEFT* ( E* ? I- 1 ) ) : E*=RI 6HT* ( E*? L~I ) : L=LEN ( E* ) : GOTO 1300 
1280 NEXT I 

1290 REM E* IS CHECKED FOR THE /. THE VALUE TO THE LEFT IS 
1292 REM ASSIGNED TO N> THAT TO THE RIGHT IS ASSIGNED TO D 

1300 FOR I = 1 TOL : IF MID*(E*? I ? 1 >=" /" N=VAL < LEFT* < E* ? I - 1 > > : D=VAL < RI GHT* < E* ? L-I > > : GOTO 1360 
1320 NEXT I 

1330 REM IF NEITHER A SPACE NOR A / WAS FOUND? THEN 
1332 REM THE VALUE IS A WHOLE NUMBER AND W IS ASSIGNED 
1334 REM THE VALUE OF E*. 

1340 IF W=0 W=VAL ( E* ) 

1360 E*="" : RETURN 
1366 REM 

1370 REM *** *** SUBROUTINE FOR DETERMINING THE EQUIVALENT FRACTION *** *** 

1373 REM 

1375 REM N1 = NUMERATOR? D 1 =DENOM I NAT OR 

1377 REM N1 IS ASSIGNED A VALUE OF 0 AND 

1378 REM A CHECK IS MADE FOR THE SIGN 

1380 N1=0 : IF A<0 A= ABS ( A ) : S I *= " - " ELSE SI*=" " 

1390 REM THE DECIMAL PART (R) IS DETERMINED 
1400 R=A-INT ( A ) 

1410 REM LOOP FOR DETERMINING THE FRACTION OF LOWEST DENOMINATOR 
1412 REM THIS LOOP WILL DETERMINE A FRACTION UP TO 999/1000. 

1420 FOR D 1 =2 TO 1000 

1424 REM BEGINNING WITH Dl=2? R IS MULTIPLIED BY D1 UNTIL THE 

1425 REM PRODUCT IS WITHIN .001 OF AN INTEGER. THE PRODUCT 

1426 REM IS ASSIGNED TO THE NUMERATOR AND D1 REMAINS AS THE DENOMINATOR. 

1427 REM D1 IS CONVERTED TO A STRING AND THE SPACE WHICH APPEARS 

1428 REM AUTOMATICALLY IS REMOVED. 

1440 IF ABS ( R*D 1 - 1 NT ( R*D 1 + . 00 1 ) ) < . 00099 N1 = INT ( R*D1+. 001 ) : D*=STR* < D1 > : L=LEN< D* ) : 

D*= RIGHT* < D*? L-l ) : GOTO 1480 
1460 NEXT D1 

1470 REM THE WHOLE NUMBER PORTION OF A IS CONVERTED TO A STRING 
1480 IF INT ( A+. 001 ) =0 A2*=" " ELSE A2*=STR* ( INT < A+. 00099 ) ) + " " 

1490 REM ALL THE "PIECES" ARE CONCATENATED INTO R* 

1500 R*=SI*+A2*+STR*(N1 )+"/"+D* 

1520 PRINT : PRINT "THIS IS ALSO (OR APPROXIMATELY) = " ‘ R* 

1540 RETURN 



Sample Run 



* * * SAMPLE RUN * * • 

••••••••»••• INSTRUCTIONS for ENTERING data ****•«.* 

IN ALL SECTIONS OF THIS PROGRAM. NUMERIC VALUES 
MAY BE ENTERED AS WHOLE NUMBERS. FRACTIONS. MIXED 
NUMBERS OR DECIMALS. FOR MIXED NUMBERS. LEAVE 
ONE SPACE BETWEEN THE WHOLE NUMBER AND FRACTION PARTS. 
ALL OF THE FOLLOWING ARE VALID: 

2 

5 3/A 

3/8 

3.16 

PRESS ENTER TO CONTINUE. 

----- FRACTION ARITHMETIC - - - 

OPTIONS: 

1 ADDITION 

2 SUBTRACTION 

3 MULTIPLICATION 

4 DIVISION 

HO YOU WANT OPTION i« 2. 3. OR 4 
7 t 

FRACTION ADDITION 



? 1 2/3 

WHAT IS THE VALUE OF NUMBER 2 
? 3.73 

WHAT IS THE VALUE OF NUMBER 3 
7 6 

WHAT IS THE VALUE OF NUMBER A 
? 2/3 

THE ANSWER IS 11.8167 

THIS IS ALSO (OR APPROXIMATELY) = 11 49/60 



THE ANSWER IS -3.08333 

THIS IS ALSO (OR APPROXIMATELY) ■ - 3 1/12 

DO YOU WANT TO DO ANOTHER SUBTRACTION PROBLEM 7 NO 
DO YOU WANT TO DO A DIFFERENT TYPE PROBLEM 7 YES 
- - - - - FRACTION ARITHMETIC ----- - 

OPTIONS: 

1 ADDITION 

2 SUBTRACTION 

3 MULTIPLICATION 

4 DIVISION 



DO YOU WANT TO DO ANOTHER ADDITION PROBLEM 7 NO 
DO YOU WANT TO DO A DIFFERENT TYPE PROBLEM 7 YES 

- - - - - FRACTION ARITHMETIC - - 

OPTIONS: 

1 ADDITION 

2 SUBTRACTION 

3 MULTIPLICATION 

4 DIVISION 



DO YOU WANT OPTION 1. 2. 3. OR A 
7 2 

IRACTION SUBTRACTION 
THE SECOND NUMBER YOU ENTER WILL BE 
SUBTRACTED FROM THE FIRST NUMBER ENTERED 



DO YOU WANT OPT I ON 1. 2. 3. OR 4 
? 3 

FRACTION MULTIPLICATION 



HOW MANY NUMBERS ARE TO BE MULTIPLIED 7 3 
WHAT IS THE VALUE OF NUMBER 1 
7 1/4 

WHAT IS THE VALUE OF NUMBER 2 
? 2/7 

WHAT IS THE VALUE OF NUMBER 3 
? 3.03 

THE ANSWER IS .217857 



WHAT IS THE FIRST VALUE 7 3.25 



THIS IS ALSO (OR APPROXIMATELY) = 61/280 



HOW MANY NUMBERS ARE TO BE ADDED 7 4 

UHAT IS THE VALUE OF NUMBER 1 WHAT IS THE SECOND VALUE 7 6 1/3 DO YOU WANT TO DO ANOTHER MULTIPLICATION PROBLEM 7 NO 
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Program Index 

for TRS-80 
Mini-Disk 



C.A. DE ZOYSA 



W hen we acquired our TRS-80 
Mini- Disk drive with 
TRSDOS Version 2.3 a couple of 
months ago, my two sons and I 
saved, on several mini-disks, all 
the programs which we had previ- 
ously recorded on tape. The prog- 
rams had all been written in 
BASIC, and we had accumulated 
quite a collection during the two 
years in which we had owned our 
TRS-80 Level II. 

We were all quite thrilled at the 
relative ease and speed at which 
the Mini- Disk system saved and 
loaded programs. What a relief not 
to have to juggle with tape saving 
and loading. However, we still 
backup all programs on tape just in 
case a disk fouls up. We don’t mind 
this because tape backup is a one- 
time operation and is certainly 
worth the extra trouble. 

With our combined library of 
programs occupying over 20 disks, 
it was quite a hassle figuring out 
which disk contained the program 
one of us was looking for. When we 
did locate the relevant disk, the 
name under which the program had 
been saved had to be known in ad- 
vance to instruct the system to load 
it. This meant listing the directory 
(using the TRSDOS command 
DIR) to find out. It was also quite 
a nuisance to have to look up the 
directory to find out what other 
programs were on the disk. Be- 
sides, a seperate LOAD command 
was required Whenever another 
program selection was desired. 

In order to overcome these prob- 
lems, I developed a short BASIC 
program, named INDEX, which 
we saved on each disk after adding 



the relevant data statements con- 
taining the titles and names of all 
the programs contained on that 
disk. 

Retrieval of programs is cer- 
tainly more convenient now. Each 
time a disk is inserted into the disk 
drive, we simply key RUN “IN- 
DEX”, which then loads and runs 
the INDEX program. An indexed 
list of programs contained on the 
disk is then displayed on the sc- 
reen. If more than 10 programs are 
stored on the disk, then the display 
will show 10 lines at a time under 
operator control. Option to select a 
program or to continue with the 
program index will appear after 
every 10 lines. You simply select 
the progam by entering the relevant 
index number. The selected prog- 
ram will then be loaded and run au- 
tomatically. While loading, a handy 
message appears in 32 characters- 
per-line stating, “Program loading 
from disk now. Please wait.” 

When you have finished with a 
program and wish to select 
another, you run the INDEX prog- 
ram again, which will then give you 
the option of selecting any of the 
other programs in the disk. If you 
enter a zero or a number higher 



than the highest number in the in- 
dex, the program will restart and 
display the index from the begin- 
ning. If you enter a non-numeric 
character, the computer will re- 
spond with a “Redo.” Thus the 
program will not halt or produce 
undesirable results should you in- 
advertently hit a wrong key. 

The program has been designed 
to store up to 30 program titles and 
corresponding program names. It 
makes use of READ/DATA 
statements. Clearance for adequate 
string space and dimensioning are 
carried out by lines 10 and 20. The 
program starts by reading the data 
into two simple arrays, A $(30) for 
program titles and B $(30) for prog- 
ram names. In order to simplify 
data entry, no end-of-data indi- 
cators are used. Instead, the*prog- 
ram relies on an out-of-data error 
which is immediately trapped by an 
error trap in line 30 to prevent a 
program halt. 

After the error trap, the program 
resumes at line 65, which disables 
the trap since its purpose has been 
served. Lines 70 to 130 print an in- 
dexed list of programs on the sc- 
reen. Variable Q in line 110 acts as 
the line counter. Line 120 checks 
the line count. If there are less than 
10 lines in the index, lines 170 to 
200 are executed. If a selection 
from the index is made in either 
line 150 or 180, its validity is first 
tested in either line 160 or 200 and 
then in line 210. That is, if the 
selection is a zero, a non-existent 
index number or the ENTER key, 
the index will be resumed. If the 
selection is valid, lines 220 to 240 
are executed to load the selected 
program from the disk. 

To use the program, first enter 
lines 10 to 260 into your computer. 
Next, enter, as data, the titles (of 
your choice) and program names of 
all the BASIC programs in the 
selected disk. Data statements 
should be numbered from 270 up- 
wards. The format of each data 
statement is as given in Figure 1, 



Line 

No. 


DATA 


Program Title 
(Up to 55 Characters) 




Program Name 

(Up to 8 alphanumeric characters) 


Figure 1. 


A$ 




B$ 



Note: It is important that a comma 
be placed between the program 
title and the Program Name in the 
data statements. A list of sample 



data statements are given below. 
Enter some or all of them at the end 
of the program to obtain a sample 
run. 
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and should be strictly adhered to 
for proper operation. 

EXAMPLE: 270 DATA BIRTH- 
DAYS AND ANNIVERSARIES, 
DATES 

In this case, the program title is 
“BIRTHDAYS AND AN- 
NIVERSARIES/’ and the name 
under which the program has been 
saved in the disk is “DATES.” 
Program names should consist of 
up to eight alphanumeric charac- 
ters. Refer to file specifications in 
the TRSDOS manual. Should you 
wish to include commas or other 
punctuation marks in the program 
title, the entire title must be en- 
closed within quotes. 

EXAMPLE: 280 DATA “COUN- 
TRIES, CAPITALS, CURREN- 
CIES & POPULATION”, INFO 1 

After all the data has been en- 
tered, save the index program 
using the command SAVE “IN- 
DEX”. The above procedure 
should be carried out for each disk. 
As a result, each of your disks will 
have its own index program. 

If at any time you delete a prog- 
ram from one of your disks, load 
the index programs and delete the 
data statement pertaining to the 
program. Then, SAVE the index 
program again. If you add a prog- 
ram to your disk, then you add a 
new data statement (containing the 
relevant program data) to your 
index program and SAVE it again. 
This is the method of updating your 
index program. 

Because this program was writ- 
ten for a single drive system, those 
of you who possess more than one 
drive should specify the drive when 
issuing the RUN INDEX com- 
mand. 

EXAMPLE: RUN “INDEX” :3 

This means that the index prog- 
ram in drive 3 will be loaded and 
run. When a program is selected 
however, the system will search 
the directories of all drives preced- 
ing drive 3 before actually loading 
it. This would mean a slight delay 
which, I trust, you can live with. 
When saving an index program on 
a multiple drive system, do not fail 
to specify the drive. 

EXAMPLE: SAVE “INDEX” :1 

The program will be saved on 
drive 1. If no drive is specified, 
drive 0 will be automatically used 
for both loading and saving opera- 
tions. Consult your TRSDOS 
manual for more detailed instruc- 
tions. 

□ 



Program Listing 

10 CLEAR 150 
20 DIM A$(30), B$(30) 

30 ON ERROR GOTO 250 
40 FOR X = 1 TO 30 
50 READ A$(X), B$(X) 

60 NEXT X 

65 ON ERROR GOTO 0 

70 CLS: PRINT TAB (29) “INDEX”: PRINT 

80 Q = 0 

90 FOR Y = 1 TO X-l 
100 PRINT Y; A$(Y) 

110 Q = Q + 1 

120 IF Q >9 THEN 170 

130 NEXT Y 

140 A = 0: PRINT STRING $(60, 

150 INPUT “ENTER SELECTION”; A 
160 IF A = 0 THEN 70 ELSE 210 
170 A = 0: PRINT STRING $(60, “— ”) 

180 INPUT “ENTER SELECTION OR HIT ENTER FOR REST 
OF INDEX”; A 
190 CLS:Q = 0 

200 IF A = 0 PRINT TAB (29) “INDEX”:PRINT:GOTO 130 
210 IF A >(X - 1) THEN 70 

220 CLS: PRINT CHR$(23):PRINT @ 448, “PROGRAM LOADING 
FROM DISK NOW” 

230 PRINT @ 526, “PLEASE WAIT” 

240 RUN B$(A) 

250 RESUME 65 
260 END 

270 DATA BIRTHDAYS & ANNIVERSARIES, DATES 
280 DATA “COUNTRIES, CAPITALS, & CURRENCIES”, INFO 1 
290 DATA BLACKJACK, BLAKJAK 
300 DATA METRIC TABLES, METRIC 
310 DATA BACKGAMMON, BAGAMON 
330 DATA DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM, DEMO 
340 DATA INVESTMENT ANALYSIS, MONEY 
350 DATA “LIFE, AUTO AND HOMEOWNER POLICY NUMBER”, 
INSURE 

360 DATA SKETCH A COMPUTERIZED SKETCH PAD, 

GRAPHICS 



Sample Run 

INDEX 

1. BIRTHDAYS & ANNIVERSARIES 

2. COUNTRIES, CAPITALS, & CURRENCIES 

3. BLACKJACK 

4. METRIC TABLES 

5. BACKGAMMON 

6. DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 

7. INVESTMENT ANALYSIS 

8. LIFE, AUTO AND HOMEOWNER POLICY NUMBER 

9. SKETCH A COMPUTERIZED SKETCH PAD 

ENTER SELECTION?— 
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Menu- Writer 



W hile developing a series of simple, 
menu-driven programs, it dawned 
on me that most of what I was doing for 
each program was re-writing the menu 
and appending routines that I had 
already developed. If I could eliminate 
or reduce the task of writing the menus, 
I would save a great deal of time. 

Program Description 

My first task was to delimit the scope 
of the menu section of the program to 
prevent the project from getting 
completely out of hand. As an informal 
definition, I decided to consider the 
menu portion of a program to include 
all lines which: 

1 . Display program options (together 
with accompanying instructions) to the 
user. 

2. Accept the user’s choice of 
options and cause a jump to an asso- 
ciated line. 

3. Support the above described lines 
(required subroutines, DIM state- 
ments, etc.). 

The second requirement of the pro- 
gram was that it must be much easier 
than manually generating a menu. 

The Menu-Writer program is written 
in Applesoft Basic for the Apple II or 
Apple II Plus but can probably be modi- 
fied to run under most common Basics. 
One disk drive is required. 

Operation is straight forward. The 
user is prompted for answers to a series 
of questions about the data required to 
build a menu section for the object- 
program. This includes choice of the 
version of Basic to be used, names of 
certain variables and the options to be 
presented. Then, the program gen- 
erates a test file of the object-program, 
which is saved to disk. This file is then 
tokenized by using the DOS ‘EXEC’ 
command. Multiple menus within one 

Mr. Miles , who holds an under- 
graduate physics degree and a Juris 
Doctor from Loyola University , works 
as a software support programmer. 



BY KENNETH MILES 

object-program are possible by simply 
avoiding conflicting line numbers and 
generating a separate text file for each 
menu. The text files, executed sequen- 
tially, append themselves together. 

The Menu- Writer program will write 
a menu section for either Applesoft or 
Integer Basic f programs. The syn- 
tactical differences between the two 
versions of Basic are handled auto- 
matically. When writing a menu for an 
Applesoft program, Menu-Writer uses 
“CALL -936“ to clear the screen, rather 
than “HOME”. These are functionally 
identical, the only difference being that 
the “HOME” command uses one byte 
where the “CALL” uses four. If your 
program is so short on room that this 
matters, Menu- Writer will probably 
not write compact enough lines for your 
purposes anyway. 

Instructions 

Menu-Writer should be used at about 
the same stage of program development 
where you would normally type in the 
menu. To use the program, you must 
have decided already on the choices to 
be presented to the user, the line num- 
bers pointed to by each choice, the text 
of any messages you want to accom- 
pany the menu, and the names of cer- 
tain variables. 

The first input required is “NAME 
OF PROGRAM:”. This is the name the 
text file will be stored under on the 
disk, so any name acceptable to the 
DOS may be used. When the file is 
stored, “ MENU” will be appended to 
the name you supply. 

Next, you’ll be asked for the line 
number of the menu section, and the 
line number increment. Answer with 
whatever numbers will be compatible 
with the rest of your program. Menu- 
Writer writes multiple statements per 
line, so figure about 20 lines for an 
average size menu with five to ten 
options. 

Next, the program requests the 
version of Basic you want. Simply 



touch I or A as appropriate. If you 
choose Integer Basic, the program will 
next ask for the “LINE NUMBER FOR 
‘DIM’ STATEMENTS”. In this line the 
object program will dimension any 
strings required in the menu section. 
This “DIM” statement is written auto- 
matically by Menu- Writer. 

The program gives a short descrip- 
tion of its “Header” writing capabil- 
ities, which are the titles, instructions 
or decorations that you want to appear 
at the top of the screen along with the 
menu selections. The Menu-Writer 
program will want to know certain facts 
about each line of this header: You may 



Menu-Writer will 
write a menu 
section for either 
Applesoft or 
Integer BASIC 
Programs. 



choose whether or not to have each line 
of the header centered; You may have 
any or all of the lines of the header 
followed by a screen wide line of 
characters (e.g. dashes); or, you may 
choose normal, inverse or flashing 
mode for each header line and/or its 
accompanying line of characters. All 
these choices are independent of each 
other. You may have up to five header 
lines with each menu. When you are 
finished entering header lines, type a 
(slash) to proceed. 

If you follow any header line with a 
line of characters, the program will 
next ask for the character to be used to 
draw the line. Although this can be any 
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printing character, it should normally 
be one of the non-alphanumerics (e.g. 
- , * , or #) . The program will draw a line 
of these characters in all three display 
modes and ask if this is correct. Answer 
with a “Y” or “N” 

Now you come to the actual options 
to be displayed. Simply type the text as 
you want it to appear. You should not 
number the options, since this will be 
done automatically. After each option, 
you will be asked the “LINE REF- 
ERENCE FOR ABOVE”. This should be 
the line number which you want 
executed when the user chooses that 
particular item. A carriage return will 
end the list of options. Although Menu- 
Writer will accept up to 20 options, you 
may not be able to use this many since 
the total list of options, plus your 
Header, must fit in the 24 lines of the 
Apple’s screen. The program will 
center the block of options in the space 
below the Header vertically and 
horizontally. 

The program next asks: “TOUCH 
FORMAT?”. If you answer with a 
“Y”, you can make selections in the 
object program by merely touching the 
number/letter of your choice. Answer- 
ing “N” will require a carriage return 
after each choice. 

The next question is “NUMBERED 
SELECTIONS?”. If you answer “N” 
the menu choices will be labeled with 
letters instead of numbers. 

The object program will be written 
so that a string variable is used for all 
input, whether the options are lettered 
or numbered. This has the advantage of 
making your program a little more 
crash-proof. This string variable is then 
translated by the object program into a 
numeric variable that will be used to 
point to the chosen line number. When 
you are asked for the names of these 
variables, you should choose them to 
avoid conflict with other variable usage 
in your program. The only other restric- 
tions on these variable names are those 
imposed by the version of Basic you are 
using; you must avoid reserved words. 

The next two questions require a 
little explanation of the way the object 
program is expected to be designed. In 
attempting to standardize my pro- 
grams, I’ve gotten into the habit of 
using one subroutine to center strings 
and one to draw lines of characters on 
the screen. When I wrote Menu- Writer, 
I incorporated this concept. The cen- 
tering subroutine takes a string 
variable, calculates how many spaces 
must be skipped in order to center it, 
and then prints the string. Although this 
is a very simply routine, using it can 



save a great deal of room in a program 
that does a lot of centering. Similarly, 
the line drawing subroutine is called 
everytime the program needs a line of 
characters drawn at the current cursor 
vertical position. 

When the Menu-Writer program 
asks if you want a centering routine to 
be supplied, a “Y” response will cause 
it to write the appropriate code. An 
“N” will suppress the code, but the 
object program must contain a sub- 
routine to perform the centering task. 
The program next asks for the line 
number of the centering subroutine. 
This will be either the line number you 
want for writing the routine, or the line 
number that your own centering routine 
starts at. 

The line drawing subroutine is 
similar. If you respond “N” when 
asked if you want a line drawing sub- 
routine supplied, your program must 
contain one. 



Although written 
for the Apple II, it 
should he easily 
adaptable to most 
types of BASIC. 



After you have supplied the above 
information, there will be a short pause 
while the text file is created. The disk 
drive then runs while the file is stored, 
and finally the program announces it 
has completed its task. 

The last step is to execute the file so 
the Basic editor can tokenize the pro- 
gram for normal storage and execution. 
First clear out the Menu-Writer pro- 
gram by typing “NEW”. Next, change 
to the proper version of Basic. If there 
are any parts of your program that you 
have already input through the Key- 
board, load them now. Finally, type 
“EXEC NAME.MENU”, where 
“NAME” is the program name you 
gave to Menu- Writer for storage. After 
a short run of the disk drive, your 
program inserts the menu and is ready 
to store or complete. If you have more 
menus or submenus to create, simply 
repeat the entire process. 

Although written for the Apple II, 



the Menu- Writer program should be 
easily adapted to most Basics. I’ve tried 
to provide adequate REM statements 
throughout the listing to make modi- 
fications simple. None of the REM 
statements are a referenced line 
number, so they may all be omitted 
without problems. I’ve made fairly 
extensive use of the “GET” command 
to input responses without the need for 
a carriage return. If your Basic does not 
support this, “INPUT” will work just as 
nicely. 

In making modifications or addi- 
tions, keep in mind that not only must 
you modify the Menu-Maker program 
so that it will run, but you must also 
modify it to write an object-program 
that will run. I found that the easiest 
approach was to start with a well 
written version of a sample object 
program. Then simply proceed through 
it, statement by statement and change/ 
correct the Menu-Writer to generate the 
desired code. 

Finally, although the program re- 
quires a disk as written, there appears to 
be a possibility that it might be 
modified for a tape based system. 

I’d enjoy hearing from anyone who 
uses the Menu-Writer program and 
would like to discuss additions or 
extensions of it. Send your letters to the 
Feedback editor at Personal 
Computing , 50 Essex St., Rochelle 
Park, NJ 07662. □ 



Program listing 
on following pages. 
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* MENU-WRITER * 

* BY KENNETH MILES * 






1 D* = CHR$ ( 13 ) 4 CHR* ( 4 ) 

2 E* = CHR$ (5) 

3 CN* = M r 

4 DEF FN MD( X ) = INT ((X / 4 - INT (X / 4)) * 4 + *05) 

5 DIM AL*( 40 ),CC*( 40 ), I*( 20 ) , IP( 20 ) 

10 GOTO 1000 

50 IF LEFT* ( A* , 1 ) = "Y" THEN A = 1J RETURN 

51 IF LEFT* (A*,l) = "N“ THEN A = OJ RETURN 

52 A* = "E"! RETURN 

60 GET A*: IF A* = "N" THEN A = 0: PRINT "NORMAL" * RETURN 

61 IF A* = "I" THEN A = It PRINT " INVERSE" l RETURN 

62 IF A* = "F" THEN A = 2J PRINT "FLASH": RETURN 

63 IF A* = E* THEN PRINT J RETURN 

64 PRINT CHR* (7)J GOTO 60 

70 GET A*t IF A* = "Y" THEN A = It PRINT "YES": RETURN 

71 IF A* = "N" THEN A = 0: PRINT "NO": RETURN 

72 IF A* = E* THEN PRINT : RETURN 

73 PRINT CHR* <7)J GOTO 70 
80 HOME : VTAB 10 : RETURN 

90 FOR J = 1 TO 40 : PRINT LC*;: NEXT : PRINT : RETURN 

500 AL*(LC) = STR* ( CS ) 4 TB* + " <40-LEN<" + TV* 4 " ) )/2" 4 CN* 

501 REM LINES 500-520 WRITE CENTERING SUBROUTINE 
510 AL*(LC) = AL*( LC ) 4 "PRINT" 4 TV* 4 CN* 4 "RETURN" 

520 LC = LC 4 i: RETURN 

700 AL*( LC ) = STR* < LS ) 4 "F0RI = 1T040 : PRINT" 

701 REM LINES 700-730 WRITE LINE DRAWING SUBROUTINE 

710 AL*( LC ) = AL*( LC ) 4 CHR* C 34 ) 4 LC* 4 CHR* ( 34 ) 4 " i : NEXT I : RETURN" 

730 LC = LC 4 i: RETURN 

99? REM START OF MAIN PART OF PROGRAM 

1000 CALL - 936: VTAB 10: FLASH : HTAB 15: PRINT "MENU WRITER": FOR J = 

1 TO 2000: NEXT : NORMAL 

1010 HOME : VTAB 8: INPUT "NAME OF PROGRAM: "iN* 

1015 VTAB 8 

1020 INPUT "INPUT THE FIRST LINE NUMBER OF THE MENU SECTION TO BE CONSTRU 

cted: "?fl: print 

1030 INPUT "INPUT THE LINE NUMBER INCREMENT : "iLi: PRINT 

1033 PRINT "WHICH VERSION OF BASIC WILL YOU USE? (INT. BASIC : APPL.ESOF 
TSOFT)? "»: GET A*I IF A* = "I" THEN BF = 0 

1034 IF A* = "A" THEN BF = 1 

1035 PRINT : IF A* < > "I" AND A* < > "A" THEN 1033 

1036 IF NOT BF THEN INPUT "LINE NUMBER FOR 'DIM' STATEMENT: "5DI 

1040 CALL - 936: PRINT "YOU MAY SPECIFY UP TO FIVE LINES OF HEADINGS 

, EACH OF WHICH MAY OPTIONALLY BE FOLLOWED BY A LINE OF CHARACTERS . " 

1050 PRINT "IN ADDITION, BOTH THE HEADINGS AND LINESMAY BE INVERTED OR FL 
ASHED." 

1060 PRINT "INPUT A '/' TO END." 



1495 INPUT "INPUT THE VARIABLE TO BE USED FOR CENTERING THE TITLES: 

" J TV* * 

1500 FOR J = 1 TO NT: IF LF( J ) = 1 THEN 1520 
1510 NEXT J*. GOTO 2000 

1520 GOSUB 80: PRINT "DO YOU WANT A LINE DRAWING SUBROUTINE TOBE SUPPLIED 
BY THIS PROGRAM? "?l GOSUB 70 
1530 LS « IS IF A = 1 THEN LS = - 1 

1540 PRINT : INPUT "INPUT THE LINE NUMBER OF THE LINE DRAW SUBROUTINE 

(YOURS OR THE ONE TO BE CREATED BY THIS PROGRAM): "5A*:LS = LS * 

VAL (A*) 

1999 REM LINES 2000 ET SEQ. CREATE THE TEXT FILE 

2000 TB* = "TAB": IF BF THEN TB* = "HTAB" 

2001 REM LINES 2000 TO 2199 SET UP LANGUAGE SENSITIVE WORDS, AND MISC VA 
RIABLES. 

2005 MV*( 0 ) = "POKE 50,255": IF BF THEN MV*< 0 ) = "NORMAL" 

2010 MV*( 1 ) = "P0KE50 , 63" : IF BF THEN MV*( 1 ) = "INVERSE" 

2015 MV*( 2 ) = "PQKE50 , 127" : IF BF THEN MV*( 2 ) = "FLASH" 

2100 CL = fl:lc = 1 

2110 IF CS < 0 THEN CS = ABS (CS)1 GOSUB 500 

2120 IF LS < 0 THEN LS = ABS (LS): GOSUB 700 

2200 FOR J = 1 TO NT 

2201 REM LINES 2200-2299 WRITE CODE FOR HEADERS 
2210 AL*( LC ) = STR* (CL) 

2215 IF J = 1 THEN AL*( LC ) = AL*( LC ) 4 "CALL-936:" 

2220 IF D1(J) > 0 THEN AL*( LC ) = AL*( LC ) 4 MV*( Dl( J ) ) 4 CN* 

2230 AL*( LC ) = AL*( LC ) 4 TV* 4 "=" 4 CHR* (34) 4 T*( J ) 4 CHR* ( 34 > 4 CN* 

2240 IF CF(J) > 0 THEN AL*( LC ) = AL*( LC ) 4 "GOSUB" 4 STR* ( CS ) 4 CN* I GOTO 

2250 

2245 AL*( LC ) = AL*( LC ) 4 "PRINT" 4 TV* 4 CN* 

2250 IF Dl( J ) < > D2( J ) THEN AL*( LC ) = AL*( LC ) 4 MV*( 0 ) 4 CN* 

2260 IF LF(J) = 0 THEN 2295 

2270 IF D2( J ) > 0 THEN AL*( LC ) = AL*( LC ) 4 MV*( D2( J ) ) 4 CN* 

2280 AL*( LC ) = AL*( LC ) 4 "GOSUB" 4 STR* ( LS ) 4 CN* 

2290 IF D2(J) > 0 THEN AL*( LC ) = AL*( LC ) 4 MV*( 0 ) 4 CN* 

2295 IF RIGHT* (AL*(LC),1) = "S" THEN AL*( LC ) = LEFT* ( AL*( LC ) , LEN ( AL 

*( LC ) ) - 1 ) 

2300 LC = LC 4 i:CL = CL 4 LI! NEXT J 

2301 REM LINES 2300 ET SEQ CALCULATE THE LEFT ( LM ) AND TOP MAGIN ( TM ) A 
ROUND THE LIST OF OPTIONS PRESENTED. 

2400 NL = OJ FOR J = 1 TO NT:NL = NL 4 LF(JK NEXT 

2410 TM = 24 - (NT 4 NL 4 NF 4 2KTM = INT (TM / 2): IF TM < 1 THEN TM = 

0 

2420 TM = TM 4 NT 4 NL 4 1 

2430 LM = 0: FOR J = 1 TO NF : IF LEN (I*(J)) > LM THEN LM = LEN ( I*( J ) ) 

2440 NEXT JJLM = LM 4 4 

2450 LM = INT ((40 - LM) / 2) 

2451 REM GENERATION OF NUMBER/LETTER ARRAYS FOR CHOICES 

2460 FOR J = 1 TO 20:CC*(J) = STR* <JK NEXT J IF TF = 1 THEN CC*( 10 ) = 

••0" 

2470 IF LF = 1 THEN 2500 

2480 FOR J = 1 TO 20:CC*(J) = CHR* <J 4 64): NEXT 

2500 FOR J = 1 TO NF:AL*(LC) = STR* (CL) 

2505 IF J = 1 THEN AL*( LC ) = AL*( LC ) 4 "VTAB" 4 STR* ( TM ) 4 CN** 

2510 IF LM > 1 THEN AL*( LC ) = AL*( LC ) 4 TB* 4 STR* ( LM ) 4 CN* 
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1080 IF RIGHTS (TVSrl) < > "S" THEN T US = TVS 4 "S" 

1100 FOR J = 1 TO 5 

1110 PRINT J VTAB 10 J CALL - 958 

1120 PRINT "LINE "JU INPUT " TEXT *."?TS<J): IF TS( J ) = ES AND J > 1 THEN 

J = J - i: GOTO 1110 

1130 IF LEN (TS(.J)) = 1 AND T$( J ) = "/" THEN 1260 

1140 VTAB 1 1 J CALL - 958: PRINT "CENTER THIS LINE? " i l GOSUB 70 J IF AS = 

ES THEN 1110 
1160 CF( J ) = A 

1170 PRINT "MODE ( NORMAL : INVERSE : FLASH ) t " i J GOSUB 60 J IF AS = ES THEN 1 
140 

1180 Dl< J) = A 

1190 VTAB 13: CALL - 958: PRINT "PRINT A LINE OF CHARACTERS FOLLOUING TH 
EABOVE TEXT?" J : GOSUB 70 
1205 LF< J ) = A: IF A = 0 THEN 1230 

1210 VTAB 15: CALL - 9581 PRINT "MODE FOR THE LINE OF CHARACTERS— 

(normal:inverse:flash): *•;: gosub 60 : if as = es then 1190 

1215 IF AS = "E M THEN PRINT CHRS (7)J GOTO 1210 
1220 D2( J ) = A 

1230 PRINT : PRINT "CORRECT " it GET AS: IF AS = "N" THEN 1110 
1240 IF AS < > "Y" THEN 1230 

1250 NEXT J 

1260 NT = J - II FOR J * 1 TO NT: IF LF( J ) = 1 THEN 1280 
1270 NEXT j: GOTO 1300 

1230 GOSUB 80 : PRINT "INPUT THE CHARACTER USED TO DRAW LINE: "it GET LCSI 
PRINT 

1290 GOSUB 90 : INVERSE : GOSUB 90 : FLASH : GOSUB 90 : NORMAL : PRINT : PRINT 

"CORRECT? "it GOSUB 70 : IF A = 0 THEN 1280 
1300 CALL - 936: PRINT "YOU MUST NOW INPUT THE SELECTIONS TO BE MADE AVA 
LIBL.E IN THE MENU. (35 CHARACTERS MAXIMUM EACH)" 

1310 VTAB 10:NF = 1 

1320 PRINT "SELECTION NUMBER " NFI INVERSE : FOR JJ = 1 TO 36: PRINT "-"it 

NEXT : HTAB 1J NORMAL : INPUT " "? AS J IF AS = ES AND NF > 0 THEN NF = 

NF - i: GOTO 1320 

1335 IF LEN (AS) = 0 THEN NF = NF - 1 : GOTO 1400 

1340 IF LEN (AS) > 35 THEN PRINT CHRS (7)J GOTO 1320 

1350 I$( NF ) = AS 

1360 INPUT "LINE REFERENCE FOR ABOVE: " ?IP< NF ) 

1370 NF * NF + i: IF NF < 21 THEN 1320 
1380 NF = NF - 1 

1400 GOSUB 80 : PRINT "TOUCH FORMAT (AS OPPOSED TO REQUIREMENT FOR A CARRI 
AGE RETURN)? GOSUB 70:TF = AJ 

1410 GOSUB 80: PRINT : PRINT "NUMBERED SELECTIONS (A 'N' WILL FORCE LET 
TERS>? "?: GOSUB 70:LF = A 
1420 IF NOT BF AND TF THEN GOSUB 30 : GOTO 1440 

1430 GOSUB 80: INPUT "VARIABLE TO BE USED FOR INPUT: "JIVS: IF RIGHTS (I 
V$,l) < > THEN IVS = IVS 4 "S" J PRINT 

1440 PRINT : INPUT "INPUT THE NAME OF THE NUMERIC VARIABLE TO BE USED TO 

POINT TO THE CHOSEN LINE NUMBER: "JPVS: IF RIGHTS (PV$,1) = "$" THEN 

PVS = LEFTS (PVS, LEN ( PVS ) - 1) 

1450 FOR J = 1 TO NT: IF CF( J ) = 1 THEN 1470 
1460 NEXT J: GOTO 1500 

1470 GOSUB 80 : PRINT "DO YOU WANT A CENTERING SUBROUTINE TO BESUPPLIED BY 
THIS PROGRAM? "it GOSUB 70 
1480 CS = i: IF A = 1 THEN CS = - 1 

1490 PRINT J INPUT "INPUT THE LINE NUMBER OF THE CENTERING SUBROUTINE 

(YOURS OR THE ONE TO BE CREATED BY THIS PROGRAM): "iAS:CS = CS * VAL 
(AS ) 



2520 ALS(LC) = AL$( LC ) + "PRINT" 4 CHRS (34) 

2530 ALS( LC ) = AL$( LC ) + CCS( J ) + "♦ " 4 I$(J) 4 CHRS (34) 

2540 LC = LC 4 1JCL = CL + LIJ NEXT J 
2600 ALS(LC) = STRS ( CL ) 4 "PRINT" + CNS 

2610 IF TF THEN ALS( LC ) = AL$( LC ) 4 "PRINT" + CHRS ( 34 ) 4 "TOUCH KEY OF 
YOUR CHOICE — " 4 CHRS (34) 4 "5* 

2620 IF NOT TF THEN ALS( LC ) = ALS( LC ) 4 "PRINT" + CHRS ( 34 ) 4 "INPUT YO 
UR CHOICE — ■ 4 CHRS (34) 4 "5" 

2630 LC = LC 4 1ICL = CL 4 LIJTF * TF 4 1J ON TF GOTO 3000»3200 

3000 ALS(LC) = STRS ( CL ) 4 "INPUT" 

3001 REM WRITES NON-TOUCH FORMAT INPUT LINES. 

3040 ALS(LC) = ALS( LC ) 4 IVS 4 CNS 

3050 AS = 64: IF NOT BF THEN AS = 192J IF LF THEN AS = 176 
3060 IF NOT (BF) OR NOT LF THEN ALS( LC ) = ALS( LC ) 4 PVS 4 "=ASC( " 4 IVS 
4 ")-" 4 STRS (AS) 4 CNS: GOTO 3080 
3070 ALS(LC) = AL$( LC ) 4 PVS 4 "=VAL( " 4 IVS 4 " >" 

3080 ALS(LC) = ALS( LC ) 4 CNS 4 "IF" 4 PVS 4 "<10R" 4 PVS 4 ">" 4 STRS ( NF 
) 4 "THEN" 4 STRS (CL) 

3090 GOTO 4000 

3200 ALS(LC) = STRS (CL): IF NOT BF THEN 3300 

3201 REM WRITES TOUCH FORMAT INPUT LINES 
3210 ALS(LC) = ALS(LC) 4 "GET" 4 IVS 4 CNS 

3220 IF LF THEN ALS( LC ) = ALS( LC ) 4 PVS 4 "=VAL( " 4 IVS 4 " )" 4 CNS 
3230 IF NOT LF THEN ALS( LC ) = ALS( LC ) 4 PVS 4 “=ASC( " 4 IVS 4 " )-64" 4 C 
NS 

3240 ALS(LC) = AL$( LC ) 4 "IF" 4 PVS 4 "<10R" 4 PVS 4 ”>" 4 STRS ( NF ) 4 "T 
HEN" 4 STRS (CL) 

3290 GOTO 4000 

3300 AS = 192*. IF LF THEN AS = 176 

3310 ALS(LC) = ALS(LC) 4 PVS 4 "=PEEK( -16384 ) J IF" 4 PVS 4 "<127 THEN'! 4 STRS 

(CL) 4 CNS 4 "POKE-16368, 0" 

3320 ALS(LC) = AL$( LC ) 4 CNS 4 PVS 4 " = " 4 PVS 4 *-■ 4 STRS ( AS ) 4 CNS 

3330 ALS(LC) = AL$( LC ) 4 "IF" 4 PVS 4 "<10R" 4 PVS 4 ">" 4 STRS ( NF ) 4 "T 

HEN" 4 STRS (CL) 

4000 LC = LC 4 i:CL = CL 4 Li:AL$(LC) = STRS (CL): IF NOT BF THEN 4200 

4001 REM WRITES APPLESOFT * ON GOTO' STATEMENTS 

4010 ALS(LC) = ALS(LC) 4 "ON" 4 PVS 4 "GOTO" 4 STRS (IP(1)) 

4020 IF NF = 1 THEN 5000 

4030 FOR J = 2 TO NFtALS(LC) = ALS(LC) 4 "," 4 STRS (IP(J))J NEXT J 
4050 GOTO 5000 

4200 FOR .J = 1 TO NF 

4201 REM WRITES INTEGER BASIC 'GOTO' ARRAYS 

4210 JJ = FN MD( J ) 

4211 IF JJ < > 0 THEN 4240 

4220 LC = LC 4 1JCL = CL 4 L.i:ALS(LC) = STRS (CL) 

4240 IF (JJ = 1 AND J < > 1 ) OR JJ = 2 OR JJ = 3 THEN ALS( LC ) = ALS( LC ) 4 

CNS 

4250 ALS(LC) = AL$( LC ) 4 "IF" 4 PVS 4 "=" 4 STRS (J) 4 "THEN" 4 STRS (IP 
( J ) ) 

4260 NEXT J 

5000 IF BF THEN 10000 

5010 LC = LC 4 i:ALS(LC) = STRS (HI) 

5020 ALS(LC) = ALS( LC ) 4 "DIM" 4 TVS 4 "(40) 

9999 REM STORES TEXT FILE TO DISK. 

10000 PRINT DS"0PEN"NS" .MENU" : PRINT DS"URITE"NS" .MENU" 

10020 FOR J = 1 TO LC: PRINT ALS(J)J NEXT *♦ PRINT DS"CL0SE" 

10030 HOME J PRINT "TEXT FILE STORED" I END 



FIGURE I 



FIGURE II 



SAMPLE MENU 



EXAMPLE OF A LONG MENU 



THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF HOW THE HEADER 
LINES CAN BE USED TO GIVE INSTRUCTIONS 
WITH THE MENU* 



THESE ARE THE CHOICES — 



1* THIS IS THE FIRST SELECTION 
2* THIS IS THE SECOND SELECTION 
3* THIS IS THE THIRD SELECTION 
4* THIS IS NUMBER FOUR 
5* FIFTH CHOICE 
6* LAST 



A* FIRST CHOICE 
B* SECOND CHOICE 
C* THIRD CHOICE 
D* FOURTH CHOICE 
E* FIFTH CHOICE 
F* SIXTH CHOICE 
G* SEVENTH CHOICE 
H* EIGHTH CHOICE 
I* NINTH CHOICE 
J* TENTH CHOICE 
K* ELEVENTH CHOICE 

TOUCH KEY OF YOUR CHOICE — 



INPUT YOUR CHOICE — 



The sample Menu shown above was generated using the pro- 
gram segment shown in LISTING I. This is a 6 option Menu, 
with 5 lines of header. Lines 1 and 4 of the header are followed 
with a line of dashes. Note how the MENU-WRITER program 
has centered the list of options in the space below the header 
lines. 



LISTING I 



80 HTAB (40 - LEN ( A« ) ) / 21 PRINT A$t RETURN 
90 FOR I = 1 TO 40 1 PRINT "-"U NEXT It RETURN 



1000 CALL - 936 1 A$ = "SAMPLE MENU": GOSUB 
so: GOSUB 90 

1010 A$ = "THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF HOW THE HEA 
DER" : PRINT A$ 

1020 A$ = "LINES CAN BE USED TO GIVE INSTRUC 
TIONS": PRINT A$ 

1030 A* = "WITH THE MENU*": PRINT A$t GOSUB 
90 

1040 A* = "THESE ARE THE CHOICES—": PRINT A 



1050 VTAB 12: HTAB 4J PRINT "1* THIS IS TH 
E FIRST SELECTION" 



1060 


HTAB 4J PRINT 
SELECTION" 


"2* 


THIS IS THE SECOND 


1070 


HTAB 4J PRINT 
ELECTION" 


"3* 


THIS IS THE THIRD S 


1080 


HTAB 4J PRINT 


"4* 


THIS IS NUMBER FOUR 


1090 


HTAB 4: PRINT 


" 5 * 


FIFTH CHOICE" 


1100 


HTAB 4; PRINT 


"6* 


LAST" 


1110 


PRINT : PRINT 


"INPUT YOUR CHOICE — " » 


1120 


input a$:a = 

6 THEN 1120 


VAL 


(A$>: IF A < 1 OR A > 


1130 


ON A GOTO 1000 

0 


,2000 , 3000 , 4000 , 5000 , 600 



Above is the listing which was used to generate the menu which is 
shown in FIGURE I. The Menu is entered starting at line 1000. It 
shows the standard centering and line drawing subroutines at 
lines 80 and 90 respectively. 



This menu was produced by the segment shown in LISTING II. 
Comparison with FIGURE I demonstrates the horizontal and 
vertical centering which is done automatically to place the list of 
choices in the center of the space below the heading. 



LISTING II 

10 CALL - 936JA$ = "EXAMPLE OF 
A LONG MENU”? GOSUB 3001 GOSUB 
400 



20 VTAB 7J HTAB 10 : PRINT "A. F 
IRST CHOICE- 



30 


HTAB 10 J 
0ICE" 


PRINT "B* 


SECOND CH 


40 


HTAB 10 : 
ICE" 


PRINT "C* 


THIRD CH0 


50 


HTAB 10 J 
0ICE" 


PRINT U D* 


FOURTH CH 


60 


HTAB 10 : 
ICE" 


PRINT "E* 


FIFTH CH0 


70 


HTAB 10 J 
ICE" 


PRINT "F* 


SIXTH CHO 


80 


HTAB 10 J 
HOICE" 


PRINT "G* 


SEVENTH C 


90 


HTAB 10 J 
0ICE" 


PRINT "H* 


EIGHTH CH 


100 


HTAB 10 
0ICE" 


: PRINT "I* 


NINTH CH 


110 


HTAB 10 
DICE" 


: PRINT "J* 


TENTH CH 


120 


HTAB 10 


: PRINT "K* 


ELEVENTH 



CHOICE" 

130 PRINT : PRINT "TOUCH KEY OF 
YOUR CHOICE — 

140 GET A$:A = ASC (A$) - 641 IF 
A < 1 OR A > 11 THEN 140 
150 ON A GOTO 1000,2000,3000,400 
0 >5000 >6000 >7000 >8000 , 9000 >1 
0000,11000 

300 HTAB (40 - LEN ( A$ ) > / 2: PRINT 
A$: RETURN 

400 FOR I = 1 TO 40 J PRINT 
NEXT i: RETURN 



This program segment generated the menu shown in FIGURE 
II. Notice that the subroutines have been placed at the end of 
thelisting. Normally this should not be done, since it slows down 
their operation. Here it demonstrates the versatility of the 
MENU-WRITER program in adapting to meet the user’s needs. 
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In the Business World 
of the 1880 s 

the name to Reckon with 




was J.P. MORGAN 



In 1882, Thomas Alva Edison threw the 
switch which provided the first commercial 
transmission of Electric Power to the plush 
office of J. Pierpoint Morgan. 

TODAY there’s an electrifying breakthrough 
in the business world which signals a new era 
in data base software. 

In the 1980’s 
The business of 
reckoning 
will be handled by 
DB MASTER 

The Apple Data Base Manager 

you’ve been waiting for 

Practically every business uses lists in one 
form or another . . . client lists with accounts 
receivable , lists of suppliers, including 
their locations & terms . . . lists of materials, 
specifications, inventories, government 
forms and filing dates, research & reference 
data, mailing lists, and all those special lists 
unique to your business. 

Now you can apply the power of an 
inexpensive desktop computer to data 
management problems by combining 
DB MASTER and the Apple II computer. 

DB MASTER: For the Power You Need .... 

DB MASTER is versatile. It handles multi- 
diskette files with thousands of records - up to 
1020 characters per record, (4x the record 
size of other data base managers) 
with all the search methods you need. 

In fact, DB MASTER can retrieve any record 
from a disk .... in less than three seconds! 

And it includes the most powerful report 
generator you can buy for the Apple II . 



DB MASTER: For Ease of Use 
by Non-Programmers .... 

You can build your screen “forms”, just like 
the ones you use on paper, including 
automatic formatting for easy entry of dollar 
amounts, phone numbers, dates and social 
security numbers. 

Once entered, your records can be retrieved 
and displayed on your screen or combined to 
print the reports you need. 

An Exclusive Feature of DB MASTER is 
Dynamic Prompting™ which puts operating 
instructions on your screen .... whenever 
you need them. 

You’ll like our complete, professionally- 
prepared instruction manual . . . and you’ll 
love the fact that you’ll rarely need to use it. 

DB MASTER: For Big Computer Features At 
A Small Computer Price .... 

• Machine language ISAM filing system with 
primary and secondary keys 

• Password File Protection 

• Up to 9 screen pages per record 

• Automatic data “packing” for increased 
disk capacity 

• Edit Mode includes Calculator Functions 

• Wild Card and Partial String Searches 

• Report Generator includes computed 
fields, subtotal & page breaks, number 
formatting, multiple lines per record, code 
(table look up) fields, printer and screen 
reports and summary only reports 



• Custom Disk Operating System . . . 
You won’t believe how fast it is! 
(DOS 3.3 disk controller required) 




1930 Fourth Street. San Rafael. CA 94901 (415) 454-6500 



DB MASTER is now available at a 
Computer Store near you, or Send $189. each, 
plus $4.50 for shipping and handling. Use 
check or money order (no COD’s please), Visa 
or Mastercard (include expiration date). 
California Residents add 6% sales tax. 

Available Soon: DB MASTER for Hard Disk Systems and The 
Apple III. 

Apple II & Apple III are registered trademarks of Apple Computer Inc. 
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Life Insurance Analysis 



BY EDWIN K. HUNTER 



I t is a continual source of amazement to many otherwise 
well-informed consumers that there really are drastic, 
and sometimes monumental, differences in and among the 
various life insurance policies offered by the more than 1200 
life insurers doing business domestically. While many would 
devote enormous time and effort in researching a major 
purchase such as a car or a house, the majority of life 
insurance buyers tend to place somewhat of a blind trust in 
their insurance agents, or at best will do some amount of 
comparison shopping between different agents and insurance 
companies. 

However, unless an individual is really knowledgeable 
regarding the terminology of the insurance companies, it is 
highly unlikely that he or she will ever be able to discern the 
basic worth and, even more importantly, the real dollar costs 
of the policy in question — that is, until it’s too late to do 
anything about it. The vast wealth of comparison indices and 
ranking scales developed by both the life insurance industry 
and consumer protection groups has done little to dispel the 
notion that most major life insurance plans are essentially 
interchangeable, mainly because these scales are almost as 
unintelligible to the layman as the policy fine print is itself. 

The purpose of this article, and the accompanying pro- 
gram, is to present another approach for comparative 
analysis of life insurance policies. This method differs from 
conventional analyses in that it allows for the calculation of 
the presently available death benefit, or the amount of benefit 
available during any point of the policy’s term. This 
refinement will allow the user to accurately compare similar 
policies offered by different insurers, as well as different 
policies offered by the same insurer. 

Threshold Considerations 

Before analyzing policies, the potential buyer should 
reflect on the competing insurers and agents. A good contract 
with a poor company may have less value than a poor con- 
tract with a good company. The life insurance industry, as a 
whole, has an outstanding record of paying just claims, but a 
few companies fail. Some states have demanding reserve 
requirements for companies doing business with their 
citizens. Other states have lax standards. Knowledgeable 
consumers place little faith in regulatory bureaucracy and 
conduct independent research. Best’s Flitcraft Compend 
offers information for comparing insurers. Most public 
libraries have this publication in their reference sections. 
Usually, sophisticated insurance agents will loan a prospec- 
tive purchaser the use of their copies. 

A well trained insurance agent makes analysis easier. 
Insurers augment their policies with a variety of features: 
conversion privileges, waiver of premium on disability, 
automatic premium loans, guaranteed insurability for addi- 
tional coverage in later years and incontestability clauses, to 
name only a few. Many of these features increase actuarial 



Mr . Hunter, a Louisiana lawyer, has recently presented a 
paper on “The Estate Tax Relief Provisions Compared to 
Insurance and Other Estate Planning Solutions ”. 



risk and, accordingly, tend to push premiums upward. An 
agent can assist in determining the utility of these options for 
particular purchasers and will summarize their availability 
from competing insurers. Good agents also make sugges- 
tions as to insurance needs and techniques for reducing the 
tax burdens associated with insurance ownership. In short, 
the policyholder might acquire an outstanding life insurance 
plan from a mediocre agent, but this result will follow from 
either hard work or good luck on the policyholder’s part. 

The Policies 

One year, non-renewable term represents the most basic 
form of life insurance. The insurer makes only one promise 
— if the insured dies within the policy’s one year term, it will 
pay the face amount of the policy to the named beneficiary. 
Most beneficiaries need protection for longer periods. 

One year, renewable term has more practical applications. 
In this contract the insurer makes an additional promise — a 
guarantee that it will accept the coverage for one or more 
additional periods if the policyholder continues to pay 
premiums. 

An annual term policy renewable for five years must 
command a higher aggregate premium over the period than 
five successive annual non-renewable policies, given the 
same overhead and profit factors. The difference lies in the 
insurer’s inability to reject or penalize substandard risks that 
might arise during the period. An insured who develops a 
terminal illness at the end of the first year best illustrates the 
added risks assumed by the issuer of renewable contracts. 
The company would clearly decline further coverage in the 
case of a non-renewable policy. In the other instance, the 
policyholder would clearly renew, costing the company the 
face value of the policy less premiums paid. 

Yearly rises in premiums characterize both the renewable 
and non-renewable annual term policies. Level premium 
term policies replace the stairstep premiums with a series of 
premium plateaus, usually of a five or ten-year duration. In 
essence, the policyholder pays a premium in the plateau’s 
early years in return for a discount in its latter years. Another 
common species of the term family associates level premiums 
with shrinking face values. Such decreasing term policies 
parallel the annual, renewable term policies. The former 
holds the premium constant over time, while the latter holds 
the face value constant. 

A term policy has no further use if the insured survives the 
risk period. It is a wasting asset. The family of non-forfeiture 
value policies has residual worth at the end of the risk period. 
Straight life and endowment policies fall into this family 
together with many others. In general, these policies have an 
appreciating cash surrender value. The policyholder may 
collect this sum at anytime prior to the insured’s death by 
cancelling the policy. Usually, the contract also permits the 
policyholder to borrow from the insurer an amount equal to 
and secured by the cash surrender value. Some policies 
provide for automatic loans to pay current premiums, should 
the policyholder fail to remit timely. Other policies permit 
their owners to convert non-forfeiture values to paid up 
insurance at any time. 
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Sample Rim 

Term Insurance Analysis 

ENTRY AGE 37 

INSURED’S GENDER* ♦ MALE 



FACE 


VALUE OF POLICY 


• • • • 100000 










AVERAGE 


TAX BRACKET* 


... 50 X 










COST 


OF 


MONEY* 9 


* 








CUMULATIVE 




AFTER TAX 


DISCOUNTED 


DISCOUNTED 




DISCOUNTED 


DISCOUNTED 


AGE 


PREMIUM COST 


ACTUARIAL VALUE 


NET VALUE (COST) 


AGE 


ADVANTAGE 


ADVANTAGE 


37 




$940 « 


$215. 


-$725. 


37 


-$725. 


-$725 


38 




$928. 


$216. 


-$636. 


38 


-$636. 


-$1 , 361 


39 




$914* 


$216. 


-$553. 


39 


-$553. 


-$1,914 


40 




$900. 


$219. 


-$476. 


40 


-$476. 


-$2,390 


41 




$884. 


$222. 


-$405. 


41 


-$405. 


-$2,795 


42 




$866. 


$225. 


-$338. 


42 


-$338. 


-$3,133 


43 




$846. 


$230. 


-$275. 


43 


-$275. 


-$3,408 


44 




$824. 


$234. 


-$217. 


44 


-$217. 


-$3,625 


45 




$800. 


$238. 


-$163. 


45 


-$163. 


-$3,788 


46 




$774. 


$243. 


-$114. 


46 


-$114. 


-$3,902 



Non-Forfeiture Insurance Analysis 



ENTRY AGE* 
INSURED’S 


GENDER. .MALE 






FACE VALUE 


OF POLICY. ... 5000000 




AVERAGE TAX BRACKET 70 % 
COST OF MONEY* ... 15 % 








AFTER TAX 


DISCOUNTED 


DISCOUNTED 


AGE 


PREMIUM COST 


ACTUARIAL VALUE 


NET VALUE (COST 


31 


$298,333* 


$4,381. 


-$293,952. 


32 


$298,333* 


$42,018. 


-$217,402. 


33 


$298,333* 


$56,270. 


-$169,313. 


34 


$298,333* 


$56,341. 


-$139,818. 


35 


$298,333* 


$55,473. 


-$115,100. 


36 


$298,333. 


$47,042. 


-$101,283. 


37 


$298,333* 


$46,380. 


-$82,597. 


38 


$298,333. 


$39,531. 


-$72,623. 


39 


$298,333* 


$36,976. 


-$60,550* 


40 


$298,333. 


$34,431. 


-$50,374. 


41 


$298,333* 


$32,572. 


-$41,171. 


42 


$298,333. 


$27,943. 


-$36,182. 


43 


$298,333. 


$25,368. 


-$30,393. 


44 


$298,333. 


$23,000. 


-$25,488. 


45 


$298,333. 


$20,472. 


-$21,691. 


46 


$298,333. 


$18,206. 


-$18,458. 


47 


$298,333. 


$16,715. 


-$15,167. 


48 


$298*333. 


$14*834. 


-$12,889. 


49 


$298,333. 


$13,148. 


-$10,959. 


50 


$298,333. 


$11,989. 


-$8,973. 


XXX 


X X X X X 


X x 







DISCOUNTED 


CUMULATIVE DISCOUNTED 


AGE 


NET VALUE ( COST ) 


NET VALUE (COST) 


31 


-$290,433. 


-$290,433. 


32 


-$214,265. 


-$504,698. 


33 


-$166,484* 


-$671,182. 


34 


-$137,241. 


-$808,423. 


35 


-$112,731. 


-$921,154. 


36 


-$99,079. 


*-$l , 020 ,233. 


37 


-$80,527. 


*-$l ,100,761. 


38 


-$70,656. 


*-$1 ,171 ,416. 


39 


-$58,679. 


*-$l ,230 , 095* 


40 


-$48,582. 


*-$1,278,677. 


41 


-$39,448* 


*-$1,318,126. 


42 


-$34,526. 


*-$1,352,651. 


43 


-$28,790. 


*-$1,381,442. 


44 


-$23,942. 


*-$1,405,384. 


45 


-$20,196. 


*-$1,425,580. 


46 


-$17,016. 


*-$1,442,595. 


47 


-$13,781. 


*-$1,456,377. 


48 


-$11,563. 


*-$1,467,940. 


49 


-$9,692. 


*-$1,477,631. 


50 


-$7,762. 


*-$1,485,394. 
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The dichotomy between participating and non-participating 
demands careful attention. Participating policies incorporate 
conservative actuarial assumptions and then refund a portion 
of the premium in the event actual experience proves more 
favorable. These refunds, referred to, alternatively, as 
dividends or return of unearned premium, might not occur if 
the insurer suffers an unfavorable experience. Nonetheless, 
most states permit insurers to project anticipated refunds with 
disclaimers of various kinds. For analysis purposes, the net 
cost of a participating policy equals the current premium less 
the refund from the previous year’s premium. However, the 
analyst must weigh the reliability of the participating insurer’s 
projections. 

Insurers sometimes combine dissimilar insurance forms in 
a single package. For example, some ordinary life policies 
permit the policyholder to purchase additional increments of 
paid up insurance with policy dividends. This option fits well 
with the needs of policyholders who intend to borrow the 
cash values to pay premiums, but wish unreduced death 
protection. A less common variation involves issuing one 
policy on two or more lives. Such a policy pays when one of 
the insureds dies and then terminates. These products, 
occasionally reminiscent of patent medicine concoctions, 
seldom meet the more common needs of the insurance buying 
public. A sophisticated agent can help the potential purchaser 
decide whether combinations serve a purpose. 

Taxes 

Policyholders pay premiums with after-tax dollars. 
Employer-paid group term plans provide the only noteable 
exception. Accordingly, the after-tax cost of any life 
insurance program increases with the policyholder’s rate of 
income taxation. For purposes of analysis, before-tax cost 
converts to after-tax cost by dividing the premium by the 
percentage of income the policyholder retains after paying 
tax. In other words, the divisor equals one minus the 
applicable tax rate. The effective rate of tax equals the total 
tax burden divided by the total taxable income. The marginal 
rate is the tax rate borne on the last dollar earned. Either rate 
consistently used will produce meaningful comparisons. 

Financed insurance plans follow many patterns. Typically, 
the policyholder pays the premiums and builds cash value for 
four out of the first seven policy years. In other years the 
policyholder makes the maximum loan available, applying 
the loan proceeds against the premium. Itemizing policy- 
holders may deduct the interest expense associated with this 
arrangement when computing income tax liability. The over- 
all effect resembles decreasing term in that the protection 
element shrinks as the policy loan grows. Upon analysis, a 
policyholder with substantial taxable income may find the 
arrangement preferrable to decreasing term. The fact that 
insurers frequently use more favorable actuarial assumptions 
for cash value insurance than for term adds luster to financed 
insurance plans. 

Beneficiaries sometimes must pay tax on policy proceeds. 
Inadvertance or incompetent tax planning can even subject 
policy proceeds to income taxation. More usually, gift and 
death taxes burden the proceeds. Planning may minimize or 
eliminate these taxes, but if the prospect of such taxes 
appears likely, the analyst should consider them. 

Common Indices 

The National Association of Insurance Commissioners has 
adopted model life insurance solicitation regulations describ- 
ing a number of comparison indices. In 1979, the Federal 
Trade Commission staff issued a report criticizing some of 



the NAIC indices and recommending adoption of the Linton 
Yield method for comparing certain policies, which is 
explained later. The life insurance industry, in turn, 
condemned the staff report, particularly attacking the 
feasibility of Linton Yield indexing. The presumptive 
experts cannot agree on an approach. 

The so called “traditional method” for comparing life 
insurance costs has the advantage of simplicity. Essentially, 
it ranks policies on the assumption that they will remain in 
force for a specified period, usually twenty years. For a 
participating straight life policy, the analyst adds projected 
dividends over the period to the final cash value and subtracts 
total premiums. The analyst divides the resultant “net pay- 
ment” by the number of years in the period to produce the 
“average payment”. Listing policies in order of their 
average payments generates a ranking. In most cases the 
computation produces a positive rather than a negative num- 
ber, indicating that the policyholder takes more out at the end 
than paid in over the years. What happened to that funda- 
mental law of economics, “there’s no such thing as a free 
lunch ? ” Obviously, the traditional method ignores the time 
adjusted value of money. 

The “interest-adjusted method” (sometimes referred to as 
the “equalized cost method” or the “time adjusted method”) 
recognizes that a premium dollar paid today has a greater 
present value than a premium dollar to be paid a year later. It 
assumes, as with the traditional method, that the policy 
remains in force for a specified period. The analyst 
accumulates net premiums at a fixed interest rate (frequently 
5%) over the ranking period. The resultant value subtracted 
from the end term cash surrender value and termination 
dividend, if any, produces the interest adjusted cost. In some 
systems, the analyst divides the interest adjusted cost per 
$ 1000 of insurance by a factor equal to the future value of an 
annuity of $1 annually accumulated at the selected interest 
rate over the specified period. The number generated in this 
variation is referred to as the surrender cost index. 

Although both the traditional and interest-adjusted methods 
focus on non-forfeiture value contracts, an analyst might 
extend the underlying principles to term insurance. The 
analyst need only set the cash surrender value at zero. The 
Linton Yield method, on the other hand, only addresses 
non-forfeiture value insurance. This method assumes the 
existence of a term policy in every way identical to the 
non-forfeiture value policy under review. It also assumes that 
the policies remain in force for a specified period. If the 
policyholder purchased the theoretical term policy instead of 
the other, a premium savings accumulates over the ranking 
period. The Linton Yield method calculates the rate of 
interest necessary to equate this accumulation with the end 
period cash surrender value and termination dividend. This 
index ranks the policies with the higher yields as superior to 
the others. 

All three systems have patent inadequacies. The tradition- 
al method allows front loaded policies to receive better than 
deserved rankings. Such contracts may defer cash value 
build up into later years of the ranking period or provide for a 
heavy termination dividend. Not only does the insurer obtain 
use of the policyholder’s money for a longer time, it also 
achieves additional gains attributable to policy lapses during 
early years. All three systems fail to direct attention to the 
high cost of lapsing in early years. They illuminate only one 
point on a continuum, usually the tenth or twentieth year. 
Moreover, they take as a given fact the very thing that the 
policyholder seeks to insure — the continued long term 
survival of the insured. 
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A useful analysis should present information on a number 
of years rather than one or two arbitrarily selected. Policy- 
holders entertain differing views on the cost of money. 
Accordingly, interest factors employed in an analysis should 
conform to the needs of the individual instead of incorporating 
an arbitrary rate. A useful analysis should permit meaningful 
comparisons among term, non-forfeiture value and financed 
insurance. It should also weigh all policy benefits, not just 
dividends and cash values, against costs. Subject to these 
criteria, the three common approaches prove unsatisfactory. 

The Program 

No one can truly evalute the cost of a life insurance 
contract until it lapses or the insured dies. At that time the 
analyst takes the policyholder’s after-tax outlays, adjusted 
for the time value of money, and compares this amount to the 
after-tax receipts attributable to the policy, adjusted, as well, 
for the time value of money. This post hoc analysis translates 
to a practical, before-the-purchase analysis by substituting 
statistical expectations for hindsight quantities. 

Use your computer 
to compare 
insurance contracts 

The program listed combines statistical expectations, the 
time value of money and tax considerations to give the 
potential policyholder not only an index for comparing 
competing insurance contracts, but a means for rationally 
assessing the bet with and investment in the insurer. The 
program first computes the policyholder’s anticipated return 
on the amount at risk for the year in question. For a term 
policy, the amount at risk equals the face value of the policy. 
For non-forfeiture value contracts, the amount at risk equals 
the face value reduced by the current cash surrender value. 
The anticipated return equals the product of the amount at 
risk and the force of mortality for the insured. 

The force of mortality represents the actuarial probability 
of the insured’s death iji the year under review. For example, 
the mortality data used in the program assigns 156 chances of 
death out of 100,000 to a 30-year-old male. A policy with 
$100,000 at risk would, therefore, have a $156 anticipated 
return for the year in which the insured attained age 30. This 
data originated from the 1976 longevity report of the Nation- 
al Center for Health Statistics. Insurers frequently compile 
their own mortality tables from the experiences of their 
insureds. Such custom-made tables, presumably, measure 
both the insurers’ abilities at screening substandard risks and 
the general force of mortality. However, they tend to lag 
behind the general advance in longevity, attributable to im- 
provements in disease prevention and treatment. The NCHS 
table draws from a more general population. The use of 
neutral statistics should not discriminate between competing 
policies with distinct actuarial assumptions. You may wish to 
incorporate data for a sub-population more akin to the target 
insureds. The data array extends from age 30 to age 80. 
Redimensioning MM% and FM% (male and female force of 
mortality) would permit an enlarged range of ages. 

For each year the algorithm adds net increases in cash 
values to the anticipated return on the risk amount and dis- 



counts the sum to reflect the time adjusted value of money. 
Since insurers disclose cash values in different ways, the 
program has two input modes. The “delta cash value” mode 
directly accepts the yearly change in cash value. The “current 
cash value” mode accepts the aggregate case value and 
employs a subroutine to compute the change. Term policies, 
of course, have no non-forfeiture values, and financed 
policies usually absorb the cash value increase by policy 
loans employed to pay premiums. You select the present 
value discount rate. The program refers to the discount rate as 
“the cost of money” . Varying the rate can readily change the 
ranking of competing products in later years as well as the 
cumulative rankings. The sensitivity of rankings to changes 
in the discount rate reveals much. You should run the pro- 
gram for each policy several times with different discount 
factors. 

In many situations the policy proceeds may fall into the 
insured’s taxable estate. The federal estate tax scheme 
parallels the income tax in that it has a progressive tax rate 
rising to a maximum of 70%. You may incorporate the 
impact of the federal estate in the program for term and 
non-forfeiture value policies by substituting the net proceeds, 
after death taxes, for the face amount, when prompted. 
Making this adjustment for financed insurance plans requires 
some simple modifications. 

The program also computes the discounted, after-tax cost 
of premium payments. You supply the policyholder’s pro- 
jected income tax rate. Arguments exist for inputing either 
the policyholder’s effective tax rate or marginal tax rate. 
Consistency has more importance than the choice made. 
Financed insurance adds a complication. Interest paid on the 
policy loan adds to the cost. However, the policyholder 
should receive a corresponding tax deduction in the context 
of proper tax planning. Financed policies, therefore, com- 
bine a reducing anticipated return on the risk amount with a 
reducing net after-tax outlay for premiums and an increasing 
before-tax outlay for policy loan interest. 

The financed insurance routine makes projections on the 
basis of cash value accumulation for the first four years of the 
policy’s existence. It calls for the maximum policy loan in 
the fifth year and thereafter. Tax considerations constrain the 
policyholder from freely borrowing cash value during the 
four-out-of-seven period of a financed arrangement. Accord- 
ingly, during the four cash accumulation years the financed 
insurance routine treats the amount at risk as the face value of 
the policy and sets the actuarial value equal to the anticipated 
value of this amount. Use of this convention results in a large 
positive net value for the policy in the fifth year, correspond- 
ing to the lapse of the tax constraint and the availability of the 
accumulated cash value to the policyholder. You can modify 
the program to conform to some other four-out-of-seven 
pattern. Most users will find the convention adopted satis- 
factory. Typically, policies build cash value slowly in their 
early years so that the insurer may recover commissions and 
other front-end sales cost. By deferring the policy loans to a 
later time, the policyholder should minimize the funds held 
by the insurer. 

The output gives you an analysis for each year for the 
period under study. The ranking of competing policies may 
switch from year to year. The program also displays a run- 
ning cumulative net advantage or disadvantage. This number 
offers the best single index for policy comparison. 

The program as listed runs on the TRS-80 with Level II 
Basic. With the possible exception of the “PRINT USING” 
format commands, you should have little trouble transposing 
to other Basic dialects. □ 
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Program Listing 



10 REM INSURANCE ANALYZER FILE NAME 1 INSURE/BAS - 
20 ’BY 

30 ’EDWIN K* HUNTER 

40 ' CAMP * CARMOUCHE * PALMER * BARSH & HUNTER 

50 ’P*0. BOX 2001 

60 'LAKE CHARLES* LOUISIANA* 70601 

70 REM NCHS 1976 MALE MORTALITY RATE 

B0 DATA 156*158*162*168*176*186*199*215*235*257 

90 DATA 283*313*346*385*427*475*527*582*641*704 

100 DATA 774*850*932*1023*1121*1224*1337*1469*1625*1801 

110 DATA 1994*2194*2396*2593*2791*2997*3234*3522*3830*4160 

120 DATA 4420*4880*5194*5724*6183*6745*7191 *7744*8331 *8954* 10028 

130 REM NCHS 1976 FEMALE MORTALITY RATE 

140 DATA 71*75*81*86*92*99*107*117*128*142 

150 DATA 156*172*190/212*235*261 * 289 * 318 * 347 * 377 

160 DATA 409*445*484*527 *574*624*678*740*811*891 

170 DATA 980*1074*1162*1240*1315*1394* 1495* 1668* 1858*2066 

180 DATA 2162*2542*2815*3111*3435*3758*4169*4545*5036*5524 

190 DATA 6216 

200 REM SPIN ARRAYS 

210 DIM MMX < 51 ) * FMX < 51 ) 

220 FOR XX=0TO50 
230 READ MMX ( X% ) 

240 NEXT XX 

250 FOR XX=0TO50 

260 READ FMX(XX) 

270 NEXT XX 

280 ' ****** PROGRAM DRIVER ****** 

290 GOSUB 380 J REM GENERAL INPUT 

300 ON A1X GOSUB 490 *600 *750 *REM SPECIFIC INPUT 
310 ON A1X GOSUB 970 *1370 *1800 

320 INPUT- (l)MODIFY OR (2) TERMINATE * ENTER SELECTION -? A2X 
330 IF A2X=2 THEN END 
340 CA#=0 

350 INPUT "AVERAGE TAX BRACKET ON PREMIUM AS A PERCENT - ? TBX 
360 INPUT "COST OF MONEY AS A DECIMAL FRACTION" *CM ! 

370 GOTO 310 

380 '****** GENERAL INPUT ****** 

390 INPUT ■ ( 1 ) TERM * ( 2 ) NON-FORFEITURE * ( 3 ) MINIMUM DEPOSIT" ?A1X 
400 INPUT-FACE VALUE OF POLICY" ? FV# 

410 INPUT -INSURED'S GENDER ( F/M )■ ? S$ 

420 INPUT "COST OF MONEY AS A DECIMAL FRACTION '? CM ! 

430 INPUT -INSURED’S AGE"?IAX 

440 INPUT -NUMBER OF YEARS TO BE PROJECTED 1 * NYX 
450 DIM AP ! (NYX) 

460 IF IAX+NYX>80 THEN NYX=80-IAX 

470 INPUT "AVERAGE TAX BURDEN ON PREMIUM AS A PERCENT' ?TBX 
480 RETURN 

490 ******* TERM INPUT ****** 

500 INPUT" (l)FIXED OR (2) VARIABLE PREMIUM ♦ ENTER SELECTION' ?PX 
510 IF PX=1 THEN INPUT 'ANNUAL PREMIUM -?FP! 

520 FOR XX=OTONYX-1 

530 PRINT -INSURED’S AGE "? IAX+XX 

540 INPUT 'CURRENT DIVIDEND" ?D* 

550 IF P%=2 THEN INPUT ■PREMIUM* * AP ! 

560 IF PX=1 THEN AP!=FP! 

570 AP! ( XX ) =AP ! -D* 



1210 CV#=0 
1220 LPRINT " ■ 

1230 LPRINT " "* 'DISCOUNTED** "CUMULATIVE DISCOUNTED" 

1240 LPRINT -AGE- * -ADVANTAGE- * -ADVANTAGE- 
1250 FOR XX=0TONYX-l 
1260 ZX=IAX-30+XX 

1270 IF S$='M' THEN AV#=FV#*MMX ( ZX ) /I 0 0 0 0 0 

1280 IF S*=-F" THEN AV#=FV#*FMX ( ZX ) /I 0 0 0 0 0 

1290 DF ! =1/ ( 1+CM ! >CXX 

1300 NV#=AV#*DF ! -DF ! * ( AP ! ( XX )/( 1-TBX/l 0 0 ) ) 

1310 CA*=CA*+NV# 

1320 LPRINT IAX+XX * 

1330 U$="$*###*####* $$***/*#**♦• 

1340 LPRINT USING U*?NV#*CA# 

1350 NEXT XX 
1360 RETURN 

1370 ' ******NON-FORFEITURE OUTPUT****** 

1380 LPRINT- NON-FORFEITURE INSURANCE ANALYSIS" 

1390 LPRINT "ENTRY AGE -?IAX 

1400 LPRINT "INSURED'S GENDER* ♦'? 

1410 IF S$=-M" LPRINT "MALE- 

1420 IF S$= ' F ' LPRINT -FEMALE- 

1430 LPRINT "FACE VALUE OF POLICY *♦.*■? FV# 

1440 LPRINT 'AVERAGE TAX BRACKET ♦♦♦*■? TBX ? " X " 

1450 LPRINT ' COST OF MONEY ♦♦♦*■? CM !*100?"X" 

1460 LPRINT" • 

1470 LPRINT- • 

1480 LPRINT* '* -AFTER TAX* * 'DISCOUNTED' * 'DISCOUNTED' 

1490 LPRINT-AGE" * "PREMIUM COST ■*■ ACTUARIAL VALUE** ’NET VALUE (COST)- 
1500 FOR XX=0TONYX-l 
1510 NF*=NF#+CV*(XX) 

1520 ZX=IAX-30+XX 

1530 IF S$='M- THEN AV#=CV*(XX)+(FV#-NF*)*MMX(ZX)/100000 

1540 IF S*=-F" THEN AV*=CV#(XX)+(FV*-NF*)*FMX(ZX)/100000 

1550 DF ! =1/ ( 1+CM ! )CXX 

1560 NV#=AV#*DF ! -DF ! * ( AP ! < XX ) / ( 1-TBX/ 10 0)) 

1570 LPRINT IAX+XX* 

1580 U*=-****#*##*#. *********** ************ 

1590 LPRINT USING U* JAP ! (XX )/( 1-TBX/l 0 0 ) *AV**DF !* NV* 

1600 NEXT XX 

1610 LPRINT"* ********** 

1620 LPRINT* * 

1630 LPRINT* ■ 

1640 NF*=0 

1650 LPRINT* "* "DISCOUNTED- * -CUMULATIVE DISCOUNTED' 

1660 LPRINT-AGE'* -NET VALUE < COST )■*■ NET VALUE(COST)- 
1670 FOR XX=0TONYX-l 
1680 NF*=NF*+CV* (XX ) 

1690 ZX=IAX-30+XX 

1700 IF S*='M' THEN AV*=CV*(XX)+(FV*-NF*)*MMX(ZX)/100000 

1710 IF S*=-F- THEN AV*=CV*(XX)+(FV*-NF*)*FMX(ZX)/100000 

1720 DF ! =1/ ( 1+CM ! )CXX 

1730 NV*=AV**DF ! -DF ! * ( AP ! ( XX )/( 1-TBX/l 0 0 ) ) 

1740 CA*=CA*+NV* 

1750 LPRINT IAX+XX* 

1760 U*='rn******** **********•- 

1770 LPRINT USING U*?NV**CA* 

1780 NEXT XX 
1790 RETURN 

1800 ’****** FINANCED INSURANCE OUTPUT****** 

1810 LPRINT" FINANCED INSURANCE ANALYSIS' 

1820 LPRINT "ENTRY AGE "*IAX 

1830 LPRINT "INSURED’S GENDER**"? 
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aau nlxi xx 

590 RETURN 

600 'xxxxxx NON-FORFEITURE INPUT xxxxxx 

610 DIM CV*(NY X) 

620 INPUT " ( 1 ) DEL T A CASH VALUE OR (2) ANNUAL CASH VALUE" ?CZ 
630 INPUT" (l)FIXED PREMIUM OR (2) VARIABLE PREMIUM* 5 PZ 
640 IF P%=1 THEN INPUT "ANNUAL PREMIUM" 5 FP ! 

650 FOR XZ=0TONYZ-l 

660 PRINT -INSURED’S AGE -JIAZ+XZ 

670 IF P%=1 THEN AP!(XZ)=FP! 

680 IF PZ=2 THEN INPUT "PREMIUM* ?AP! (XZ) 

690 IF CZ=1 THEN INPUT "CASH VALUE INCREASE "? CV* 

700 IF C%=2 THEN GOSUB 920 

710 INPUT -CURRENT DIVIDEND" ?D# 

720 CV#(XZ)=CV#+D* 

730 NEXT XZ 
740 RETURN 

750 ’xxxxxx FINANCED INSURANCE INPUTxxxxxx 

760 DIM CV*(NYZ) 

770 INPUT -(l)DELTA CASH VALUE OR (2) ANNUAL CASH VALUE'JCZ 
780 INPUT " ( 1 ) FIXED PREMIUM OR (2) VARIABLE PREMIUM" fPZ 
790 IF PX=1 THEN INPUT -ANNUAL PREMIUM" i FP ! 

BOO INPUT "POLICY LOAN INTEREST RATE AS A DECIMAL FRACTION ■ JPL ! 

810 FOR XZ=0TONYZ-l 

820 PRINT -INSURED’S AGE *JIAZ+XZ 

830 INPUT 'CURRENT DIVIDEND" JD# 

840 IF PZ=2 THEN INPUT "PREMIUM* JAP ! 

850 IF PZ=2 THEN AP ! (XZ)=AP ! -D# 

860 IF PZ=1 THEN AP ! ( XZ ) =FP ! -D* 

870 IF CZ=1 THEN INPUT "CASH VALUE INCREASE " * CV* 

B80 IF CZ=2 THEN GOSUB 920 

B90 CV#(XZ)=CV# 

900 NEXT XZ 
910 RETURN 

920 ' xxxxxxDELTA CV SUBROUTINExxxxxx 

930 INPUT "CURRENT CASH VALUE" >CC* 

940 CV#=CC*-LC* 

950 LC#=CC* 

960 RETURN 

970 ’xxxxxx TERM OUTPUT xxxxxx 

980 LPRINT* TERM INSURANCE ANALYSIS- 

990 LPRINT'ENTRY AGE *? IAZ 

1000 LPRINT "INSURED'S GENDER* ♦ * * 

1010 IF S$= " M " LPRINT "MALE- 
1020 IF S*="F* LPRINT "FEMALE" 

1030 LPRINT "FACE VALUE OF POLICY ..♦.* fFV* 

1040 LPRINT "AVERAGE TAX BRACKET ♦ .♦•* fTBZ i "Z" 

1050 LPRINT "COST OF MONEY ♦♦♦♦"# CM !xl00»"Z" 

1060 LPRINT" * 

1070 LPRINT" * 

1080 LPRINT " "f "AFTER TAX" f "DISCOUNTED" * "DISCOUNTED" " 

1090 LPRINT "AGE* f "PREMIUM COST ACTUARIAL VALUE" f "NET VALUE (COST)" 
1100 FOR XZ=0TONYZ-l 
1110 ZZ=IAZ-30+XZ 

1120 IF S$= " M " THEN AV*=FV#xMMZ(ZZ)/l 00000 

1130 IF S$="F* THEN AV*=FV#xFMZ(ZZ)/100000 

1140 DF!=1/(1+CM! )CXZ 

1150 NV*=AV*xDF!-DF!x(AP! <XZ)/< l-TBZ/100 ) ) 

1160 LPRINT IAZ+XZ f 

1170 $$***?#***, 

1180 LPRINT USING U* J AP ! (XZ ) / ( 1-TBZ/l 0 0 ) f AV* xDF ! f NV* 

1190 NEXT XZ 

1200 LPRINT " x xxxxxxxxx" 
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1850 IF S$='F" LPRINT "FEMALE " 

1860 LPRINT "FACE VALUE OF POLICY ♦•♦♦* JFV* 

1870 LPRINT "AVERAGE TAX BRACKET ♦♦♦♦"$TBZ?"%" 

1880 LPRINT " COST OF MONEY ♦♦♦♦"? CM ! xl 00 ; "Z " 

1890 LPRINT" * 

1900 LPRINT* * 

1910 LPRINT" * f * AFTER TAX* f "DISCOUNTED* f "DISCOUNTED" 

1920 LPRINT " AGE" f "NET PREMIUM" f * ACTUARIAL VALUE* f 'NET VALUE(COST) 

1930 FOR XZ=0TONYZ-l 
1940 ZZ»IAZ-30+XZ 

1950 NF#=NF*+CV# ( XZ ) 

1960 DF ! =1/ ( 1+CM ! )CXZ 

1970 IF X%>5 THEN GOSUB 2220 

1980 IF X%=5 THEN GOSUB 2270 

1990 IF X%<=4 THEN GOSUB 2330 

2000 LPRINT IAZ+XZf 

2010 U$='$$***f###«* $$***f****, **#*#f****«* 

2020 LPRINT USING U$JNP#fDF ! xAV*fNV* 

2030 NEXT XZ 

2040 LPRINT'x xxxxxxxxx" 

2050 LPRINT* * f "DISCOUNTED" f "CUMULATIVE DISCOUNTED" 

2060 LPRINT'AGE" f "ADVANTAGE" f "ADVANTAGE- 
2070 NF#=0 

2080 FOR XZ=0TONYZ-l 
2090 NF#=NF#+CV* ( XZ ) 

2100 ZZ=IAZ-30+XZ 

2110 DF ! =l/( 1+CM ! )CXZ 

2120 IF XZ>5 THEN GOSUB 2220 

2130 IF XZ=5 THEN GOSUB 2270 

2140 IF XZ<=4 THEN GOSUB 2330 

2150 CA#=CA#+NV* 

2160 LPRINT IAZ+XZf 

2170 U$=*$$**#f***«« $$*******♦#♦" 

2180 LPRINT USING U$J NV#fCA# 

2190 NEXT XZ 
2200 RETURN 

2210 ' xxxxxxMINIMUM DEPOSIT CYCLExxxxxx 

2220 IF S$=*M" THEN AV*=(FV#-NF#)xMMZ(ZZ>/100000 

2230 IF S$=*F* THEN AV*=(FV*-NF#)xFMZ(ZZ)/100000 

2240 NP#=( AP ! (XZ)-CV*(XZ))/( l-TBZ/100 )+NF#xPL! 

225 0 NV#=DF ! x ( AV*-NP# ) 

2260 RETURN 

2270 ’xxxxxxFIFTH YEARxxxxxx 

2280 IF S$=*M* THEN AV*= ( FV*-NF# ) xMMZ ( ZZ ) /I 0 0 0 0 0 

2290 IF SS=*F* THEN AV*=(FV#-NF#)xFMZ(ZZ)/100000 

2300 NP*=AP! (XZ)/( l-TBZ/100) 

2310 NV#=DF \ * ( A V#+NF#-NP# ) 

2320 RETURN 

2330 ’ xxxxxx ACCUMULATION CYCLExxxxxx 

2340 IF S$=*M* THEN AV*=FV*xMMZ(ZZ)/100000 

2350 IF S$="F* THEN AV*=FV*xFMZ(ZZ)/100000 

2360 NP#=AP ! (XZ)/( l-TBZ/100 ) 

237 0 NV#=DF ! x ( AV*-NP# ) 

2380 RETURN 

2390 ' xxxxxxKEY VARIABLE TABLExxxxxx 

2400 ’ FV#=POLICY FACE VALUE f CM ! =COST OF MONEY f AP!=PREMIUM 

2410 ’ TBZ/1 0 0=POLICYHOLDER ' S INCOME TAX BRACKET f D*=DIVIDEND 

2420 'CV#=CASH VALUE INCREASE f CA#=CUMULATIVE ( DIS ) ADVANTAGE 

2430 ' DF ! =DISCOUNT TO PRESENT VALUE FACTOR f NV*=NET VALUE f NP#=NET PREMIUM 

2440 ' AV*=ACTUARIAL VALUE OF DEATH BENEFIT f PL ! =POLICY LOAN INTEREST RATE 

2450 ' NF#=POLICY LOAD BALANCE f MMZ(ZZ)/100000=MALE FORCE OF MORTALITY 

2460 ’ FMZ(ZZ)/100000=FEMALE FORCE OF MORTALITY 
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The tricks our IBMS software 
can make your Apple* do! 

The small businessman has never had it so good, or 
so easy. Because now there's our Interactive 
Business Management System (IBMS) . . . which 
lets your micro-computer perform like a larger 
unit, so you can mind, monitor and manage every 
aspect of your business accounting. 

A Full System 

While it's extremely easy to use, IBMS is a full 
system to handle the full job. The ten program 
modules can generate everything from the 
original invoice to the final profit/loss statements, 
plus many peripheral operations. The special 
Menu includes: System Start-up. Accounts Re- 
ceivable. Accounts Payable. Perpetual Inventory. 
Payroll. Fixed Assets. General Ledger. Plus Mailing 
Labels, and an Appointments Calendar. 

Save Maximum Time 

Since IBMS is a totally interactive system, multiple- 
entering of data is eliminated. Make an entry in 
one area and it automatically updates all con- 
cerned areas! No duplication of effort, no wasted 
time, no problems. 

Proven. And then some. 

It took 3 years to develop IBMS, including shake- 
down and on-site testing. As a result, it's reliable 
and versatile and its documentation is thorough 
and easily understandable. No wonder we con- 
sider it 5 years ahead of anything else available to 
the Apple II user. 

Introductory Offer 

The complete IBMS software package, on mini- 
floppy disks, documentation, and the backing of 
Programma International, Inc. is offered for a 
limited time at the Introductory Price of $1495.00. 
You'll be amazed how it can satisfy you ... by 
saving you time, effort, money and employee 
growth. 



The Key to Business Management 



waft 
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PROGRAMMA 

PROGRAMMA INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

3400 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Ca 90010 
(213) 384*4)579 

* Apple is a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. 
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Where Does It All Go? 



BY RAY VUKCEVICH 



P lanned spending means having 
enough money to buy the 
things you really want to have, and 
having enough money for the things 
you absolutely must have (minor 
amenities such as rent, car insur- 
ance, medical care, etc.). Planned 
spending means never having to 
don a false moustache and beard to 
avoid the bill collectors every time 
you step out of the house. Planned 
spending means operating under a 
budget, hence the program I am 
about to describe. 

This is a program intended for use 
by small businesses and individuals 
who require assistance in making 
ends meet. It will not balance your 
checkbook or calculate your taxes. 
Use a pocket calculator for the 
former and a tax expert for the lat- 
ter. The program will allow the user 
to formulate a budget and then 
utilize a “what-if” approach to ba- 
lance it. A spendig history is kept in 
order to allow for realistic planning 
for successive budgets over a 
period of months. In brief, the goal 



Mr. V ukc e vie h is a freelance wri- 
ter and investor who resides in 
Arizona with his teenage son. 



is to seize control of the purse 
strings, and manipulate them in the 
manner of a master puppeteer. 

BUDGET is a very flexible prog- 
ram. You can try a number of 
spending strategies, add and delete 
categories, calcultor routine. Re- 
member that changing one factor 
will change all related factors. 
Budgets can be saved on disk or 
discarded. The idea is to keep work- 
ing with your budget until you come 
up with something you can live 
with. 

When the program is run, the fol- 
lowing menu is presented: 

E - ESTABLISH 
PARAMETERS 
C - CHANGE 
PARAMETERS 

S- SEE BUDGET 
W - WRITE FILE TO 
DISK 

R - READ OLD FILE 
FROM DISK 

A - ADJUST FOR 
SPENDING 
Q - QUIT 

TASK? 



Spending categories and amounts 
must first be established. When the 
E command is used, the program 
first asks for the month. Comments 
may be included here. For example, 
“AUGUST — with paycheck #2 
but not dividend check.” Or, if you 
don't want to budget by month, a 
time period may be used. An exam- 
ple is “9/11 to 10/15.” Next, the 
program requests your income for 
the month or period. Here you can 
get a calculator routine by typing 
CALC. In fact, you can get the cal- 
culator routine almost any time 
numeric data is requested. Once 
your income is entered, the prog- 
ram asks you to consider your fixed 
expenses. These are the items you 
pay every month which are always 
in the same amount. Rent and loan 
payments are examples of fixed ex- 
penses. Hit RETURN when all 
fixed expenses have been entered, 
and the program will move on to 
month but which are not always the 
same amount. Food and electricity 
are examples. Finally, the program 
will ask for your other expenses. 
You should enter all expenses 
which don’t fit in the first two 
categories. Entertainment and med- 
ical costs might go here. Hit RE- 
TURN and the program will display 
the budget as you have entered it. If 
it is balanced, you will be told; and if 
your expenses are greater than your 
income, you can see how much you 
have to cut. You may print the 
budget at this time. You can get 
hard copy whenever a budget sheet 
is displayed on the CRT. 

If your expenses are greater than 
your income, you will want to make 
changes. The C command will dis- 
play the old month, income and 
names and amounts in each categ- 
ory. The program will ask you if you 
want to change any of the fixed ex- 
penses. For example: 

RENT 350 

LOAN 90 

Change FIXED expenses? 



Sample Run 



Budget estimate 


for SEPTEMBER 






Fixed 




Variable 


Other 




RENT 


350.00 


FOOD 


200.00 SAV 


35.00 


LOAN 


90.00 


GAS 


50.00 MISC 


100.00 




0.00 


ELEC 


50.00 MEDICAL 


50.00 




0.00 


PHONE 


30.00 INSUR 


35.00 




0.00 


MAS CRG 


70.00 


0.00 




0.00 


AM EXP 


65.00 


0.00 




0.00 


GASOLINE 


75.00 


0.00 


Totals 


440.00 




540.00 


220.00 


Income 






$1,200.00 




Estimated expenses 




$1,200.00 




Balanced 






$0.00 
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Three responses are possible. 
You may type ADD and add a new 
fixed expense; you may type Y or 
YES and make changes; or you may 
hit RETURN and the program will 
go on to the variable expenses. If 
you type Y, you may also delete an 
expense by typing DEL. Anytime 
you do not wish a change, hit RE- 
TURN and the old values will be 
retained. 

Change the variable and other 
expenses in the same way. After 
you have finished with the other ex- 
penses, the budget sheet will be dis- 
played. If you have still no.t 
achieved a balanced budget, you 
may use the C command again. If 
the budget is balanced, you can use 
the W command to write it to disk. 
When the W command is called, 
you are asked for a file name. 
Should you type W by mistake, or if 
you change your mind, hit RE- 
TURN, and the program will return 
to the menu. If you are going to use 
both budget and spending files (see 
the A command below), it is impor- 
tant to differentiate between the 
two. For example, use AU- 
GUST. BUD for your budget file 
and AUGUST. SPD for your spend- 
ing file. The program writes over 
old files of the same name, so watch 
your file names! 

planned spending means 
never having to say “I 
wish I could afford it 
right now.” 

After entering a budget or reading 
one from disk, you can use the S 
command whenever you’re at the 
main menu to see the budget sheet. 

The R command is used to read a 
file from disk. Hit RETURN if you 
change your mind and do not want 
to read a file after all. 

The first step in using the spend- 
ing routine is to read a file from disk, 
using the R command. If you do not 
yet have a spending file, use the 
budget file. For example, suppose 
you have formulated a budget for 
August and have called it AU- 
GUST. BUD. Now you want to ad- 
just for spending. First, use the R 
command and read AU- 
GUST. BUD. Then use the A com- 
mand. The fixed expenses will be 
displayed. If you have spend here, 
answer Y or YES to the question 
“Change FIXED expenses?” Then 
type the amount you spent. Hit 



RETURN for any category in which 
you spent nothng. BUDGET will do 
the arithmetic. 

EXAMPLE: 

RENT 

350 

Amount Spent? [RE- 
TURN] 

LOAN 

90 

Amount Spent? 89.5 

When you finish entering data for 
fixed, variable and other expenses, 
a budget sheet will be displayed 
showing how much you must or 
may still spend in each category. 
You can print the sheet or go on. 
Hitting return will produce the 
question “See History?” If you 
answer Y or YES, what you have 
spend to date in each category will 
be displayed. You many print this 
too. Next, the program will ask: 
“Write spending file?” If Y or YES 
is your response, the program will 
ask you to name the spending file. 
In this example, you should answer: 
AUGUST. SPD. The program will 
now write the spendig file. The next 
time spending is to be adjusted, use 
the R command to read AU- 
GUST.SPD. 

You can call the calculator 
routine almost anytime numeric 
data is requested. To add values, 
simple type them one after another. 
To get the result, hit RETURN. 
When finished, answer Y or YES. 
To clear the result, use C. Change 
the operator by typing it before the 
number. Here’s an example: 
Number? 5 
Number? *5 
Number? [RETURN] 

25 

Finished? [RETURN] 
Number? C 

You can add (+), subtract ( — ), 
divide (/), and multiply (*). Notice 
also that you may use “;” for add, 
for multiply, “?” for divide, 
and “ =” for subtract. These are the 
other characters on the operator 
keys (“+” and on one key for 
example). You may have to change 
these if your keyboard is different. 
This arrangement was used to avoid 
having to use the shift key when 
calculating. 

BUDGET is written in 

CBASIC-2 and should be easy to 



convert to other BASICS. Here are 
a few things to consider: 

Line numbers are necessary in 
C-BASIC only as labels for branch- 
ing destinaions — that is, the places 
where goto and gosub statements 
send control. See lines 19 and 45 for 
examples. The line numbers which 
appear occasionally to the im- 
mediate right of the regular line list- 
ings are compiler-generated, and 
were not typed in when the program 
was written. 

Three types of variables are used 
in the program. FIXED$ is an 
example of the type String. F/ is an 
example of the type Integer, and 
FIXED is an example of the type 
Real. Be careful with subscripted 
variables. FIXED and FIXED (X/) 
are different! 

Note the use of CHR$ in lines 5 
through 8. CHR$ (126) +CHRS (28) 
clears the screen and homes the 
cursor on a Hazeltine 1500. CHR$ 
(126) +CHR$ (31) causes the Hazel- 
tine to display highlighted charac- 
ters, and CHR$ (126) +CHR$ (25) 
returns the display to normal. Use 
your own terminal’s codes. 

CBASIC allows long variables 
(FORM. FEEDS for example). You 
may need to make substitutions in 
your BASIC. Also note the use of 
in line 344. The back slash indi- 
cates to the CBASIC compiler that 
the line is to be continued. 

The variable MAX/ in compiler 
line 10 controls the maximum 
number of subcategories in each of 
the major categories; fixed, variable 
and other. Change this number to 
suit your needs. 

The display routine (starting in 
CBASIC line 300 and compiler line 
144) is written for an 80 column sc- 
reen. If you’re using an APPLE, for 
example, you will have to redesign 
the display to fit your screen. 

BUDGET is a tool for taking con- 
trol of your finances. The program 
is fairly large, and includes many 
features designed for ease of use. 
The more that the program is used, 
the more you will find your own 
working methods suggesting possi- 
ble modifications to fit your own 
personal style of accounting for the 
weekly paycheck’s dispersal. One 
of the obvious benefits of utilizing 
BUDGET for tracking finances is 
that when tax time rolls, around, all 
of the major expenses that usually 
qualify for the deductions are al- 
ready on file in the disk. □ 
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Program Listing 



1: 

2: 

3: 

4: 

5: 

6: 

7: 

8: 

9: 

10: 

11 : 

12: 

13: 

14: 

15: 

16: 

17: 

18: 

19: 

20 : 

21 : 

22: 

23: 

24: 

25: 

26: 

27: 

28: 

29: 

30: 

31: 

32: 

33: 

34: 

35: 

36: 

37: 

38: 

39: 

40: 

41: 

42: 

43: 

44: 

45: 

46: 

47: 

48: 

49: 

50: 

51: 

52: 

53: 

54: 

55: 

56: 

57: 

58: 

59: 

60: 



REM THIS PROGRAM HELPS YOU FORMULATE A BUDGET 
REM AND KEEP TRACK OF YOUR SPENDING. 

REM BY RAY VUKCEVICH 

REM CL$ IS CLEAR SCREEN. BR$ IS BRIGHT. DMS IS DIM. 

CLS-CHRS (126 ) +CHRS (28) 

BR$=CHR$ ( 126 ) +CHR$ (31 ) 

DM$=CHR$ (126) +CHR$ (25) 

FORM. FEEDS-CHRS (12) 

MENUS- "ECSWRAQ" 

MAXI-10 

NO.DOL$="I ,###.##" 

DOL $="$$#,♦#*.##" 

DIM FIXED$ (MAXI ) , VARS (MAXI) , OTHERS (MAXI) 

DIM FIXED (MAXI ) ,VAR(MAXI) ,OTHER(MAXI ) 

DIM SPENT. FIXED(MAXI) , SPENT. VAR(MAXI) , SPENT. OTHER (MAXI) 

DIM HOLD. FIXED (MAXI) , HOLD. VAR ( MAXI ), HOLD. OTHER (MAXI) 

REM GET MENU SELECTION 

10 GOSUB 20 

ON Tl GOSUB 100,200,300,400,500,600,700 

GOTO 10 

REM DISPLAY MENU 
20 PRINT CL$ 

PRINT TAB{10) ; "Budget" 

PRINT TAB (10) ; " " 

REM ERROR MESSAGE AREA 

IF ERSWI THEN ERSWI-0 : PRINT TAB(10) ;BRS; "No File" ;DM$ : PRINT 
PRINT TAB (10) ; " E - ESTABLISH PARAMETERS" 

PRINT TAB (10) ; "C - CHANGE PARAMETERS" 

PRINT 

PRINT TAB (10) ; "S - SEE BUDGET" 

PRINT TAB (10) ; 

PRINT TAB (10); 

PRINT 

PRINT TAB (10); "A - ADJUST FOR SPENDING" 

PRINT 

PRINT TAB (10) ; "Q - QUIT" 

PRINT: PRINT 
INPUT "Task?" ;T$ 

TS-LEFTS (T$ ,1 ) 

FOR Tl-l TO 7 

IF TS-MIDS (MENUS ,TI , 1 ) THEN RETURN 

NEXT Tl 

GOTO 10 

REM ESTABLISH PARAMETERS 
100 PRINT CL$ 

GOSUB 1400 

INPUT "Month?" {LINE MONS 
REM RETURN POINT FOR CALC ROUTINE 

110 PRINT: PRINT "Type CALC below for a calculator routine. 
PRINT: PRINT "Income for ";MON$; 

INPUT LINE INCOMES 

IF INCOMES 3 "CALC" THEN GOSUB 1800:GOTO 110 
I NCOME-VAL( INCOMES) 

SPENT. INCOME- INCOME 
REM FIXED EXPENSES 
PRINT CL$ 

PRINT 

PRINT "Consider the FIXED EXPENSES paid every month." 

PRINT 

GOSUB 1000 



61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 



99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 



REM VARIABLE EXPENSES 
PRINT CLS 
PRINT 

PRINT "Now made a top estimate of those expenses you pay" 

PRINT "every month which are NOT ALWAY THE SAME AMOUNT." 

PRINT 

GOSUB 1100 
REM OTHER EXPENSES 
PRINT CLS 
PRINT 

PRINT "Finally make realistic extimates of the OTHER expenses" 
PRINT "which will not fit in the first two categories." 

PRINT 

GOSUB 1200 

REM GET RESULTS AND DISPLAY 
GOSUB 1300 
GOSUB 300 

RETURN 

REM CHANGE PARAMETERS 
200 PRINT CLS 

PRINT "Use RETURN to retain old values." 

PRINT 

PRINT MONS 

INPUT "New Month?" ;LINE NM$ 

PRINT 

IF NMS-" " THEN 210 
MONS-NMS 

210 PRINT INCOME 

INPUT "New Income?" ;LINE NIS 
PRINT 

IF NI$-"CALC" THEN GOSUB 1800:GOTO 210 

IF NIS-"" THEN 220 

INCOME=VAL(NI$) 

SPENT. INCOME- INCOME 
220 FOR Xl-l TO FI 

PRINT FIXEDS (XI) , FIXED (XI) 

NEXT XI 

INPUT "Change FIXED expenses?" ;LINE Q$ 

PRINT 

IF LEFTS (Q$,1)="Y" THEN GOSUB 1SOO:GOTO 230 
IF QSO"ADD" THEN 230 
GOSUB 260 

IF ITEMS 3 "" THEN 220 
FI-FI+1 

FIXEDS (FI) -ITEMS : FIXED (FI ) -AMOUNT 
FIXED-FIXED-f FIXED (FI ) 

GOTO 220 

230 FOR Xl-l TO VI 

PRINT VARS (XI ), VAR (XI) 

NEXT XI 

INPUT "Change VARIABLE expenses?" ;LINE Q$ 

PRINT 

IF LEFTS (Q$,1)-"Y" THEN GOSUB 1600:GOTO 240 
IF QSO"ADD" THEN 240 
GOSUB 260 

IF ITEMS-"" THEN 230 
VI-VI+1 

VAR $ ( VI ) - I TEM $ : VAR ( VI ) - AMOU NT 
VAR-VAR+VAR (VI) 

GOTO 230 



121 : 

122: 

123: 

124: 

125: 

126: 

127: 

128: 

129: 

130: 

131: 

132: 

133: 

134: 

135: 

136: 

137: 

138: 

139: 

140: 

141: 

142: 



240 



250 



260 



FOR Xl-l TO Ol 

PRINT OTHERS (XI) , OTHER (XI) 

NEXT XI 

INPUT "Change OTHER expenses?" ;LINE Q$ 

PRINT 

IF LEFTS (Q$,1)-"Y* THEN GOSUB 1700:GOTO 250 
IF Q$<>"ADD" THEN 250 
GOSUB 260 

IF ITEMS-"" THEN 240 
OI-OI+l 

OTHERS (Ol) -ITEMS :OTHER(OI) -AMOUNT 
OTHER- OTH E R+ OTH ER ( Ol ) 

GOTO 240 

IF INCOMECO THEN INCOME-O 
GOSUB 1300 
GOSUB 300 

RETURN 

PRINT CL$ 

INPUT "N6V Itefft?")LINE ITEMS 
IF ITEMS-"" THEN RETURN 
INPUT "New Amount?" ; AMOUNT 

RETURN 



143: REM SEE BUDGET 

144: 300 NUMI-FI 

145: IF VI >NUMI THEN NUMI-VI 

146: IF OI>NUMI THEN NUMI-OI 

147: PRINT CL$ 

148: REM START PRINT 
149: 310 PRINT: PRINT 

150: PRINT TAB ( 5) ; "Budget estimate for ";MON$ 

151: PRINT: PRINT 

152: PRINT TAB(10) ; "Fixed";TAB(30) ; "Variable" ;TAB(50) ; "Other" 

153: PRINT TAB (10);" " ; TAB ( 3 0 ) ; " " ;TAB(50) ; " " 

154: FOR Xl-l TO NUMI 

155: PRINT TAB(10) ; FIXEDS (XI) ; TAB (20) ; 

156: PRINT USING NO.DOLSjFIXED(XI) ; 

157: PRINT TAB (30) ; VARS (XI) ; TAB ( 40 ) ; 

158: PRINT USING NO.DOL$;VAR(XI) j 

159: PRINT TAB ( 50 ) ; OTHERS (XI ) ; TAB ( 60 ) ; 

160: PRINT USING NO.DOLSjOTHER(XI) 

161: NEXT XI 

162: PRINT TAB(20) ;" ";TAB(40) ";TAB(60)j" 

163: PRINT TAB (10); "Totals" ; TAB (20) ; 

164: PRINT USING NO.DOL$;FIXED;TAB(40) ; 

165: PRINT USING NO.DOLS;VAR;TAB(60) ) 

166: PRINT USING NO. DOL$; OTHER 

167: PRINT 

168: PRINT TAB ( 10) ;" Income" ?TAB (40 ) ; 

169: PRINT USING DOLS; INCOME 

170: PRINT TAB(10) ; “Estimated expenses";TAB(40) j 

171: PRINT USING DOLS; TOTAL 

172: PRINT TAB(40) ;" " 

173: IF I NCOME > -TOTAL AND TOTAL>-0 THEN PRINT TAB(10);\ 

174: "Balanced" ;TAB( 40) ;: PRINT USING DOLS; INCOME. HI 

175: IF I NCOM E < TOTAL OR TOTAL<0 THEN PRINT TAB(10);\ 

176: "OVER by" ;TAB(40) ; :PRINT USING DOL S ; TOTAL . H I 

177: IF LEFTS (PRIN$,1) ="Y" THEN PRINT FORM. FEEDS: CONSOLE 

178: PRINT 

179: INPUT "Print?" ; LINE PRIN$ 

180: IF LEFTS (PRINS ,1 ) «"Y" THEN LPRINTERtGOTO 310 



181: RETURN 

182: REM WRITE FILE TO DISK 
183: 400 PRINT CLS 

184: INPUT "File Name (vrite)?";LINE PL$ 

185: IF FLS-" " THEN RETURN 

186: READt-0 

187: GOSUB 1900 

188: REM WRITE FIRST REC 

189: PRINT #l;MON$, INCOME, FI, VI, Ol, SPENT. INCOME 

190: REM FIXED 

191: FOR Xl-l TO FI 

192: PRINT #1;FIXEDS (XI) ,FIXED(Xt) , SPENT. FIXED (XI) 

193: NEXT XI 

194: REM VARIABLE 

195: FOR Xl-l TO VI 

196: PRINT #1;VAR$ (XI) ,VAR(XI) , SPENT. VAR(XI) 

197: NEXT XI 

198: REM OTHER 

199: FOR Xl-l TO Ol 

200: PRINT #l;OTHER$ (XI) ,OTHER(XI) , SPENT. OTHER(XI) 

201: NEXT XI 

202: REM FINISHED 

203: CLOSE 1 

204 : RETURN 



205: 

206: 

207: 

208: 

209: 

210 : 

211 : 

212: 

213: 

214: 

215: 

216: 

217: 

218: 

219: 

220: 

221 : 

222: 

223: 

224: 

225: 

226: 

227: 

228: 

229: 

230: 

231: 

232: 

233: 

234: 

235: 

236: 

237: 

238: 

239: 

240 : 



REM READ FILE 
500 PRINT CLS 

INPUT "File Name (read) ?" ;LINE FL$ 

IF FLS-" " THEN RETURN 
GOSUB 1400 
READI-1 
GOSUB 1900 

IP OLD. FILEt-0 THEN ERSWI-l : RETURN 
GOSUB 1400 
REM READ FIRST REC 

READ #1 ; MONS , INCOME , FI , VI , Ol , SPENT. INCOME 
REM READ FIXED 

FOR Xl-l TO FI 

READ #1 ; FIXEDS (XI) ,FIXED(XI) , SPENT. FIXED (XI ) 
SPENT. FIXED-SPENT. FIXED+SPENT. FIXED (XI ) 
FIXED-FIXED+FIXED (XI) 

NEXT XI 

REM READ VARIABLE 

FOR Xl-l TO VI 

READ #1 ; VARS (XI ) ,VAR(XI) , SPENT. VAR (XI) 

SPENT. VAR-SPENT. VAR+SPENT. VAR (XI) 

VAR-VAR+VAR (XI) 

NEXT XI 
REM READ OTHER 

FOR Xl-l TO Ol 

READ il ; OTHERS (XI) ,OTHER(XI) , SPENT. OTHER (XI ) 
SPENT. OTHER-SPENT. OTHER+SPENT. OTHER (XI) 
OTHER-OTHER+OTHER(XI) 

NEXT XI 
REM FINISHED 

CLOSE 1 
READI-0 
GOSUB 1300 

RETURN 

REM ADJUST FOR SPENDING 
600 PRINT CLS 



continued 
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Program Listing 








241: 


ADJI-l 


355: 


RETURN 




242: 


HOLD . MON$=MON$ 


356: 1520 


FOR YI-XI TO FI 




243: 


HEADS-" ( remaining) " 


357: 


FIXEDS (Yl) -FIXEDS (Yl+l) 




244 : 


M0N?-H0LD.M0N$+HEAD$ 


358: 


FIXED (Y%)=FIXED(YI+1) 




245: 


GOSUB 220 


359: 


NEXT Yl 




246: 


PRINT CL 8 


360: 


FI-FI-1 




247: 


INPUT ‘See History?";LINE Q$ 


361: 


RETURN 




248: 


IF LEFTS(Q$,1)-"Y" THEN GOSUB 610 


362: REM RESET VARIABLE DATA 




249: 


PRINT CL$ 


363: 1600 


PRINT CLS 




250: 


MON $- HOLD . MON$ 


364: 


VAR-0 




251: 


INPUT "Write spending file?";LINE Q$ 


365: 


SPENT. VAR-0 




252: 


IF LEFT$(Q$,1)-"Y" THEN GOSUB 400 


366: 


FOR Xl-l TO VI 




253: 


ADJI-0 


367: REM RETURN POINT FOR CALC 




254: 




368: 1605 


PRINT VARS (XI) 




255: REM 


SEE HISTORY 


369: 


PRINT VAR (XI) 




256: 610 


FOR X%=1 TO MAX% 


370: 


IF ADJI THEN PRINT "Amount Spent"; ELSE \ 




257: 


HOLD. FIXED (XI ) -FIXED (XI ) 


371: 


PRINT "New Amount"; 




258: 


FIXED (Xt ) ‘SPENT. FIXED (X% ) 


372: 


INPUT LINE NAS 




259: 


HOLD. VAR (XI) -VAR (XI) 


373: 


PRINT 




260: 


VAR ( X% ) =SPENT.VAR (X%) 


374: 


IF NA$="CALC" THEN GOSUB 1BOO:GOTO 1605 




261: 


HOLD . OTHER ( X% ) -OTHER ( XI ) 


375: 


IF ADJI THEN I NCOME- INCOME- VAL (NAS) :\ 




262: 


OTHER(XI) -SPENT. OTHER(X%) 


376: 


VAR (XI ) -VAR (XI ) -VAL (NAS ) :\ 




263: 


NEXT X% 


377: 


SPENT. VAR ( XI ) -SPENT. VAR ( XI ) +VAL ( NAS ) 


i\ 


264 : 


HEADS- " (to date) " 


378: 


SPENT . VAR-SPENT. VAR+SPENT. VAR ( XI ) : \ 




265: 


MONS-HOLD . MON$+HEAD$ 


379: 


GOTO 1610 




266: 


HOLD. INCOME” INCOME 


380: 


IF NAS-"" THEN 1610 




267: 


INCOME-SPENT. INCOME 


381: 


IF NA$-"DEL" THEN GOSUB 1620:GOTO 1605 




268: 


HOLD . F I X ED- F I XED : HOLD . VAR- VAR : HOLD . OTHER-OTHER 


382 : 


VAR { XI ) -VAL ( NAS ) 




269: 

270: 


FIXED- SPENT. FIXED : VAR-SPENT. VAR : OTHER=SPENT. OTHER 
GOSUB 1300 


383: 1610 
384: 


VAR-VAR+VAR (XI ) 

NEXT XI 




271: 


GOSUB 300 


385: 


PRINT CLS 




272: 


INCOME- HOLD. INCOME 


386: 


RETURN 




273: 


FIXED-HOLD .FIXED : VAR- HOLD . VAR : OTHER=HOLD . OTHER 


387: 1620 


FOR YI-XI TO VI 




274: 


FOR Xl-l TO MAX% 


388: 


VARS (Yl) -VARS (Yl+l) 




275: 


FIXED (X%) -HOLD. FIXED (X%) 


389: 


VAR (Yl) -VAR (Yl+l) 




276: 


var;x%)-hold.var(x%) 


390: 


NEXT Yl 




277: 


OTHER ( XI ) -HOLD . OTHER ( X% ) 


391: 


VI-VI-1 




278: 


NEXT X* 


392: 


RETURN 




279: 


GOSUB 1300 


393: REM RESET OTHER DATA 




280: 


RETURN 


394: 1700 


PRINT CLS 




281: REM QUIT 


395: 


OTHER-O 




282: 700 


STOP 


396: 


SPENT. OTHER-O 




283: REM 


INPUT FIXED 


397: 


FOR Xl-l TO Ol 




284: 1000 


FOR X»-l TO MAXI 


398: REM RETURN POINT FOR CALC 




285: 


PRINT "Item # " ;XI ; 


399: 1705 


PRINT OTHERS (XI) 




286: 


INPUT LINE FIXEDS (XI) 


400: 


PRINT OTHER (XI) 




287: 


IF FIXED$ (XI ) =" " THEN 1010 


401: 


IF ADJI THEN PRINT "Amount Spent"; ELSE \ 




288: 


INPUT "Amount ?"; FIXED ( XI ) 


402: 


PRINT "New Amount"; 




289: 


FIXED-FIXED+FIXED (XI ) 


403: 


INPUT LINE NAS 




290: 


PRINT 


404: 


PRINT 




291 : 


NEXT XI 


405: 


IF NA$=“CALC" THEN GOSUB 1800:GOTO 1705 




292: 1010 


FI-XI-l 


406: 


IF ADJI THEN INCOME- INCOME-VAL( NAS) :\ 




293 : 


RETURN 


407: 


OTHER (XI) -OTHER (XI) -VAL (NAS) :\ 




294: REM 


INPUT VAR 


408: 


SPENT. OTHER (XI ) -SPENT. OTHER ( XI ) +VAL ( NAS ) : \ 


295: 1100 


FOR X%-1 TO MAXI 


409: 


SPENT. OTHER-SPENT. OTHER+SPENT. OTHER(XI ) :\ 


296: 


PRINT "Item #";XI; 


410: 


GOTO 1710 




297: 


INPUT LINE VARS (XI ) 


411: 


IF NAS-"" THEN 1710 




298: 


IF VARS (XI ) " THEN 1110 


412: 


IF NA$-"DEL" THEN GOSUB 1720:GOTO 1705 




299: 


INPUT "Amount?" jVAR(X%) 


413: 


OTHER (XI) -VAL (NAS) 




300: 


VAR- VAR+ VAR ( XI ) 


414: 1710 


OTHER-OTHER+OTHER ( XI ) 




301: 


PRINT 


415: 


NEXT XI 




302: 


NEXT X* 


416: 


PRINT CLS 




303: 1110 


VI-XI-l 


417: 


RETURN 




304: 


RETURN 


418: 1720 


FOR YI-XI TO Ol 




305: REM 


INPUT OTHER 


419: 


OTHERS (Yl) -OTHERS (Yl+l) 




306: 1200 


FOR Xt-1 TO MAXI 


420: 


OTHER (Yl) -OTHER (Yl+l) 




307: 


PRINT "Item #";X%; 


421: 


NEXT Yl 




308: 


INPUT LINE OTHERS (XI) 


422: 


OI-OI-l 




309: 


IF OTHERS (XI) THEN 1210 


423: 


RETURN 




310: 


INPUT "Amount?" ;OTHER (XI) 


424: REM CALCULATOR ROUTINE 




311: 


OTHER-OTHER+OTHER(X%) 


425: 1800 


PRINT "Calculator." 




312: 


PRINT 


426: 


PRINT "Use C to clear. Use RETURN for result." 




313: 


NEXT XI 


427: 


PRINT 




314: 1210 


OI-XI-l 


428: 


RESULT- 0 




315: 


RETURN 


429: 1810 


OP$-"+" 




316: REM ( 


SET TOTALS 


430: 


INPUT "Number?" ;LINE N$ 




317: 1300 


TOTAL- F I XED+ VAR+OTH ER 


431: 


IF N$-"" THEN 1830 




318: 


INCOME. HI-INCOME-TOTAL 


432: 


IF LEFTS (NS»1)-"C" THEN RESULT-0 : PRINT : PRINT : PRINT:GOTO 1810 


319: 


TOTAL . HI-TOTAL- INCOME 


433; 


FIRSTS-LEFTS (N$,l) 




320: 


RETURN 


434: 


IF\ 




321: REM : 


ZERO COUNTERS 


435: 


FIRST$<>’ + " AND FIRSTSO";" AND FIRSTSO"-" AND 


FIRSTS<>"-"\ 


322: 1400 


PIXED-0 :VAR=0 :OTHER-0 :TOTAL«0 : INCOME-O 


436: 


AND\ 




323: 


SPENT. PIXED-0 : SPENT. VAR-0 : SPENT. OTHER-O : SPENT. INCOME-O 


437: 


FIRSTSO"*" AND FIRSTSO":" AND FIRSTSO"/" AND 


FIRST$<>"?"\ 


324: 


FI-0 :VI=0 :O%-0 


438: 


THEN 1820 




325: 


FOR XI -1 TO MAXI 


439: 


OPS-FIRSTS 




326: 


FIXEDS (XI)-"" : VARS (XI ) -" " : OTHERS (XI ) -"" 


440: 


IP OPS-"*" OR OPS*":" OR OPS-"/" OR OPS-"?" OR OP$= 




327: 


FIXED (XI ) -0 : VAR ( XI ) -0 : OTHER (XI ) -0 


441: 


OR OPS-"-" THEN NS-MIDS (N$,2 , LEN(N$) ) 




328: 


SPENT. FIXED (XI )-0: SPENT. VAR (XI ) =0 : SPENT. OTHER (XI) =0 


442: 1820 


N-VAL(NS) 




329: 


NEXT XI 


443: 


IF OF$-" + " OR O*-*-*;" OR OPS-"-" OR OP$-"-"\ 




330: 


RETURN 


444: 


THEN RESULT-PSSULT+N 




331: REM 1 


RESET FIXED DATA 


445: 


IF OPS*"*" OR OPS-":" THEN RESULT-RESULT*N 




332: 1500 


PRINT CLS 


446: 


IF OPS-"/" OR OPS-"?" AND RESULTOO AND N<>0\ 




333: 


PIXED-0 


447: 


THEN RESULT-RESULT/N 




334: 


SPENT. FIXED-0 


448: 


GOTO 1810 




335: 


FOR Xl-l TO FI 


449: 1830 


PRINT RESULT 




336: REM 1 


RETURN POINT FOR CALC 


450: 


INPUT "Finished?" ;LINE Q$ 




337: 1505 


PRINT FIXEDS (XI ) 


451: 


IF LEFTS (QSrUO*Y" THEN PRINT: PRINT: PRINT RESULT: GOTO 1810 


338: 


PRINT FIXED (XI ) 


452: 


RETURN 




339: 


IF ADJI THEN PRINT "Amount Spent"; ELSE \ 


453: REM OPEN FILE 




340: 


PRINT "New Amount"; 


454: 1900 


OLD. FILEI-0 




341: 


INPUT LINE NAS 


455: 


IF END #1 THEN 1910 




342: 


PRINT 


456: 


OPEN FLS AS 1 




343: 


IF NAS- "CALC" THEN GOSUB 1800:GOTO 1505 


457: 


OLD. FI LEI -1 




344: 


IF ADJI THEN INCOME- INCOME- VAL( NAS ) :\ 


458: 


GOTO 1920 




345: 


FIXED(XI) -FIXED (XI) -VAL (NAS) :\ 


459: 1910 


IF READI THEN 1920 




346: 


SPENT. FIXED (XI ) -SPENT. FIXED (XI ) +VAL(NA$) :\ 


460: 


CREATE FLS AS 1 




347: 


SPENT. FIXED-SPENT. FIXED+SPENT. FIXED (X% ) :\ 


461: 1920 


RETURN 




348: 


GOTO 1510 


462: END 






349: 


IF NAS-"" THEN 1510 








350: 


IF NAS-"DEL" THEN GOSUB 1520:GOTO 1505 


NO ERRORS DETECTED 




351: 


FIXED (XI) -VAL(NAS) 


CONSTANT AREA 


: 8 




352: 1510 


FIXED-FIXED+FIXED (XI ) 


CODE SIZE: 


5401 




353: 


NEXT XI 


DATA STMT AREA: 0 




354: 


PRINT CLS 


VARIABLE AREA 


: 512 
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f you’re not afraid to do it yourself with a personal computer, 
this is the magazine for you. We show you how to use a 
computer to solve all the above problems quickly and have fun 
doing it, not how to build or repair a computer. 

Each month, our informative, easy-to-read articles bring you 
ready-to-use application programs; just type them in and tell your 
computer to run. In addition, we feature tutorial articles showing 
you how to plan and write your own programs, using professional 
methods and the latest programming techniques. 



Save 42% on home delivery of 
Personal Computing and get The 
Best of Personal Computing, Vol. 1 
($7.50 value) for one dollar. 
Introductory Combination Offer 
$15 for both. 



/ ' 

□ 12 months of Personal Computing $14.00 

□ Best of Personal Computing, Vol. 1 $7.50 

□ Combination offer of 12 months of Personal Computing 

and The Best of Personal Computing, Vol. 1 $15.00 



(Please print or type) 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 



Check enclosed or charge my: PC 

□ Master Charge □ Visa 
Account # 



Signature : 

Card Expiration date 

Master Charge only: 

last four digits above date 



V 



This offer does not apply to overseas subscribers, who should write for special overseas offer. 






Mail to: Circulation Dept., PERSONAL COMPUTING, HAYDEN PUBLISHING, 50 Essex St., Rochelle Park, NJ 07662 
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0 
< 

1 HARD DISK MULTIPLEXOR 

| FOR THE TRS-80* Mod II 

£ 

8 NOW YOU CAN HAVE THAT LARGE COMMON DATA BASE!! 

uj • Allows up to 4 Mod M’s to connect to a single controller — up to 4 hard disk 

< drives per controller. Users may access the same file simultaneously (first-come 
°F first-served). 

J, • Uses Cameo controller and standard 10-megabyte cartridge (hard) disk drives 
a along with RACET Hard/Soft Disk System (HSD) software. 

□ • Access times 3 to 8 times faster than floppy. Mixed floppy/hard disk operation 
§ supported. 

k • Compatible with your existing TRSD0S programs — you need only change 

0 filenames! All BASIC statements are identical. 

£ • A single file may be as large as one disk. Alternate mode allows 24-million 

1 byte record range. Directory expandable to handle thousands of files. 

£ • Includes special utilities — XCOPY for backup and copies. XPURGE for multiple 
g deletions, DCS directory catalog system, and Hard Disk Superzap. FORMAT 

w utility includes options for specifying sectors/gran, platters/drive, logical 

uj disk size, etc. 

g HARD DISK DRIVE & CONTROLLER $5995 RACET HSD Software $400 

00 Call for multiuser pricing. Dealers call for OEM pricing. 

1 BASIC LINK FACILITY ‘BLINK’ $25 Mod I, $50 Mod II 

= Link from one BASIC program to another saving all variables! The new program 
I can be smaller or larger than the original program in memory. The chained program 
8 may either replace the original program, or can be merged by statement number, 
t The statement number where the chained program execution is to begin may be 

< specified! (Mod I Min 32K 1-disk) 

“ INFINITE BASIC (Mod I Tape or Disk) $49.95 

co Extends Level II BASIC with complete MATRIX functions and 50 more string 
p functions. Includes RACET machine language sorts! Sort 1000 elements in 9 
d seconds! ! Select only functions you want to optimize memory usage. 

= INFINITE BUSINESS (Requires Infinite BASIC) $29.95 

0 Complete printer pagination controls — auto headers, footers, page numbers. 

£ Packed decimal arithmetic — 127 digit accuracy +, *, /. Binary search 

1 of sorted and unsorted arrays. Hash codes. 

(/> 

H 

QC 



BASIC CROSS REFERENCE UTILITY (Mod II 64K) $50.00 

SEEK and FIND functions for Variables, Line Numbers, Strings, Keywords. ‘All’ 
options available for line numbers and variables. Load from BASIC — Call with 
'CTRL’R. Output to screen or printer! 

DSM $75.00 Mod I, $150.00 Mod II 

Disk Sort/Merge for RANDOM files. All machine language stand-alone package for 
sorting speed. Establish sort specification in simple BASIC command File. Execute 
from DOS. Only operator action to sort is to change diskettes when requested! 
Handles multiple diskette files! Super fast sort times — improved disk 1/0 times 
make this the fastest Disk Sort/Merge available on Mod I or Mod II. 

(Mod I Min 32K 2-drive system. Mod II 64K 1 -drive) 
UTILITY PACKAGE (Mod II 64K) $150.00 

Important enhancements to the Mod II. The file recovery capabilities alone will pay 
for the package in even one application! Fully documented in 124 page manual! 
XHIT, XGAT, XCOPY and SUPERZAP are used to reconstruct or recover date from 
bad diskettes! XCOPY provides multi-file copies, ‘Wild-card’ mask select, absolute 
sector mode and other features. SUPERZAP allows examine/change any sector on 
diskette include track-0, and absolute disk backup/copy with 1/0 recovery. DCS 
builds consolidated directories from multiple diskettes into a single display or 
listing sorted by disk name or file name plus more. Change Disk ID with DISKID. 
XCREATE preallocates files and sets L0F’ to end to speed disk accesses. DEBUGII 
adds single step, trace, subroutine calling, program looping, dynamic disassembly 
and more!! 

DEVELOPMENT PACKAGE (Mod II 64K) $125.00 

Includes RACET machine language SUPERZAP, Apparat Disassembler, and Model 
II interface to the Microsoft ‘Editor Assembler Plus' software package including 
uploading services and patches for Disk 1/0. Purchase price includes complete 
copy of Editor Assembler + and documentation for Mod I. Assemble directly into 
memory. MACRO facility, save all or portions of source to disk, dynamic debug 
facility (ZBUG), extended editor commands. 

C0MPR0C (Mod I — Disk only) $19.95 

Command Processor. Auto your disk to perform any sequence of instructions that 
you can give from the keyboard. DIR, FREE, pause, wait for user input, BASIC, No. 
of FILES and MEM SIZE. RUN program, respond to input statements, BREAK, 
return to DOS. etc. Includes lowercase driver, debounce, screenprint! 



CHECK. VISA. M/C, C O D . PURCHASE ORDER 
TELEPHONE ORDERS ACCEPTE0 (714) 637-5016 



* TRS-80 IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
OF TANDY CORPORATION 



|- RACET COMPUTES “=] 

702 Palmdale, Orange, CA 92665 
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We know 

the Atari 800. 




The experts at ComputerLand 
would like you to meet the com- 
puter that leads two lives. By 
day the Atari 800 is a hard- 
working business tool. By 
night, it's a stimulating 
educator and fascinating 
entertainer. 

On the job, the Atari 800 
is a management tool. 

It can help you plan and 
control by providing 
timely reports on accounts 
payable and receivable, 
inventory control, and 
a wide array of other 
business and financial management functions. 

At home, it can teach more than 15 separate 
subjects, from Accounting and Algebra to II S. 
History It's a video blackboard that teaches, 
asks questions, then tells you if you have the 
right answers, so you learn at your own pace. 

It can also turn your TV set into a playground 
for some of the most challenging and enjoy- 
able computer games you've ever played. 
And help run your household— manage 
your budget, balance the checkbook. 



keep tax records, analyze 
investments, even organize 
your recipe file. 

The Atari 800 is the heart 
of a whole family of compu- 
ter peripheral equipment 
and accessories including 
Atari's unique plug-in 
Memory Modules. So it can 
grow as your needs and 
interests grow It's hilly 
programmable and comes 
equipped with the Atari 
800 Basic Language 
Cartridge. But with all its 
sophistication, the Atari 800 
is simple, even 
for people who 
have never used a 
computer before. 



Let us 
introduce 

Stop by ComputerLand and 
v get a thorough introduction 
Mm to the computer that leads 

y two lives. 

M It could enrich your own life. 



ComputerLand 

® Over 150 stores worldwide. 

For the stores near you, call (800) 227-1617 ext. 1 18. 

From Calitomia call (800) 772-3545 ext. 1 18. 

From Hawaii and Canada call collect (415) 930-0777. 

In Europe call Luxembourg 43-54-55. 
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PRODUCT REVIEW 



TRS-80 COLOR COMPUTER 



H aving been one of the early 
TRS-80 enthusiasts, and re- 
calling the grief and frustration of 
trying to get a Level I 4K (it took 6 
months!), I grabbed the telephone 
upon hearing of the new TRS-80 
Color Computer, and literally 
forced a dealer to take my order. 
(What? A color computer? Naw, 
Radio Shack doesn’t have one). 

After convincing the dealer by 
supplying stock numbers, which I 
had gotten from Ft. Worth, he re- 
luctantly agreed to take the order, 
but cautioned that it could take a 
while before the machines would 
be ready. I assured him I didn’t 
mind, and noted that the ads stated 
deliveries would begin in late Sep- 
tember, thus I would not expect to 
see anything until January, ’81. 
Imagine my surprise when the 
TRS-80 Color Computer (serial 
#117) appeared on my doorstep on 
September 9th! 

Step-by-Step Manuals 

The color computer comes with 
2 manuals. The “TRS-80 Color 
Computer Operation Manual” is a 
concise, well-organized pamphlet 
that takes the user step-by-step 
through hook-up and checkout 
procedures. It includes some test 
programs for TV alignment and 
color level settings, and a trouble- 
shooting chart if anything unex- 
pected develops. The manual con- 
cludes with a pictorial description 
of the various I/O ports, including 
the specifications for cassette and 
RS-232 peripherals with pin-outs 
for these two ports. 

Specifications of the RS-232 
printer driver are also detailed (600 
baud, 1 start bit, 7 data bits, two 
stop bits, no parity, 132-column 
print width and automatic carriage 
return. 

The second manual is called 
“Getting Started with Color 
BASIC” and serves to introduce 
the new user to the fundamentals of 
BASIC. The book emulates the 



by RALPH BURRIS 

style of Dr. David Lien’s classic 
“User’s Manual For Level I”, 
complete with drawings of our 
friendly animated computer and 
easily comprehended programming 
examples. Unfortunately, as is re- 
vealed by the (anonymous) authors 
at the conclusion of the work, not 
all of the statements available in 
Color BASIC are discussed in this 
manual. The reader is advised that 



the full command set is to be found 
on the reference card, and a list of 
suggested reading is given to more 
fully explore BASIC statements. 

The book is no doubt adequate 
for a beginner to enjoy his new 
TRS-80 Color Computer, and a 
return-mail postcard (your stamp) 
is included with the promise of 
more complete documentation to 
come. For this reason there is no 
need to be too harsh on Radio 



Shack for failing to mention the 
ON . . . GOTO statement, or for 
omitting the ELSE option from the 
IF . . . THEN discussion. The 
only area that really shouldn’t have 
been skipped over is that of file 
handling, which is a very powerful 
feature of Color BASIC, and is dif- 
ficult to understand even for a con- 
fessed software hack. 

The omission of these and other 



subjects from the manual leads me 
to believe that, perhaps, the au- 
thors really didn’t have a fully im- 
plemented version of Color 
BASIC to work with at the time 
the manual was being written. 

The BASIC instruction set 

One of the surprises in Color 
BASIC is the strong resemblance 
to Model I s Level II. In fact, any- 
one familiar with Level II will feel 




The TRS-80 Color Computer from Radio Shack features Microsoft BASIC in ROM and an 
expansion slot for game cartridges or Extended BASIC. 
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quite at home with Color BASIC. 
All of the string-handling functions 
in Level II are implemented in 
Color BASIC, as well as such 
handy items as INKEY$, ASC, 
CHRS, VAL, etc. Also included 
are PEEK, POKE, USR (0), and a 
function similar to SYSTEM, 
called EXEC. 

Some of the things you won’t 
find in Color BASIC are editing, 
DELETE, error trapping, ad- 
vanced math functions (except 
SIN), STRINGS, and so on. You 
still get all the operators, however, 
as well as the same abbreviations 
of Level II. 

Here are some of the new in- 
structions in Color BASIC: 

■ AUDIO ON/OFF — causes the 
audio output from the cassette re- 
corder to play through the TV 
speaker. This is handy for monitor- 
ing loading operations (although it 
is hardly necessary with the 1500 
baud tape) — but the real potential 
of this feature is use of pre- 
recorded audio tapes to be 
played-back during a program 
(such as music or dialog). 

■ MOTOR ON/OFF— this is an 
easy one. It turns the cassette relay 
on or off. 

■ SOUND x, y — plays a note 
through the TV speaker with 
x=tone and y=duration. (Both x 
and y are in the range of 0-255.) 
The notes which are produced by 
SOUND are identical to those 
which various programmers have 
utilized in Level II through man- 
ipulation of the cassette port on the 
Model I. In fact, SOUND is a 
function of Color BASIC’s 
software, and all processing stops 
while a tone is being generated, just 
like Level II. 

■ JOYSTK (x) — tests the status of 
the two (optional) joysticks. Where 
x is a value from 0-3, and returns 
horizontal coordinates (0 & 2) or 
vertical coordinates (1 & 3) for 
each input. Oddly, the user must 
test JOYSTK (0) prior to testing 
any other value, or a wrong value is 
returned. 

Some interesting variations on 
familiar statements are: 

■ CLEAR n,h — clears n bytes of 
string space and sets h as a sort of 
Memory Size, (h is optional.) 

■ CLS c — clears the screen with c 
as an optional color to serve as a 
background. The value of c is in 
the range of 0-8, which gives a sc- 
reen color of Black, Green (nor- 



mal), Yellow, Blue, Red, Buff, 
Cyan, Magenta or Orange. (CLS9 
and above produce an interesting 
error message — MICROSOFT 
appears on the screen. This is the 
only visible evidence of Mic- 
rosoft’s authorship of Color 
BASIC.) 

■ SET (x,y,c) — is the familiar 
graphics command with the added 
feature of a color value (c = 0-8). 
This is a nifty feature, and will be 
explored further. RESET (x,y) re- 
mains unchanged. 

Cassette I/O is handled quite dif- 
ferently in Color BASIC. Each 
program or data file is allowed up 
to eight letters for a filename, and 
the 1500 baud tape is quite rapid 
compared to Level II. The cassette 
I/O routines are similar to those 
employed on some other micros 
(e.g., Commodore PET), and disk 
users will notice some familiar 
terms and functions: 

■CLOAD “filename” — searches 
the tape for specified file and loads 
it. As the tape is searched, the let- 
ter “S” (green background) is dis- 
played in the upper left-hand 
corner of the TV, and each 
filename is printed as it is found. 
When the program with 
“filename” is found, an “F” 



(found) — black background) — 
appears and the file is loaded. 
■CLOADM “filename” — loads a 
machine language program and re- 
places the “SYSTEM” load of 
Level II. (More on this later.) 
■CSAVE “filename” (,A) — is the 
same as Level II, with the excep- 
tion of the “,A” option, which 
saves the program as an ASCII 
text file, like the Model I’s disk 
system. 

■SKIPF “filename”— will SKIP 
Forward to the end of the specified 
tape file, and return to the com- 
mand level. This feature allows the 
user to position the tape to 
CSAVE or write data at the end of 
the current files. SKIPF also dis- 
plays the name of each file as it 
passes by, so you can see what is 
on the tape. 

Using the file system 

Now let’s venture into the 
dreaded (and un-documented) area 
of file handling. The tape structure 
is similar to the disk system of the 
Model I and those of you who are 
familiar with it will have no prob- 
lem with most of the concepts. 
Those who have not experienced 
the use of files, however, are left in 
the lurch by the initial manuals. 
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First, let us consider the cassette 
files. Each file on the tape is pre- 
ceded by a header which probably 
contains the file name and possibly 
the type of file, although I am gues- 
sing at this. Following this header 
is the text of the file (program or 
data), and an End of File record of 
some sort. Saving programs has 
not changed, but saving data now 
follows this protocol: 

■ OPEN “m’% n, “filename” — 
opens a device such as a tape file in 
(m)ode “I” for input or “O” for 
output. The second entry, “n”, 
specifies the device number (-1 for 
cassette), with the given filename. 
Unlike Model I, only one tape out- 
put is supported by Color BASIC. 

■ CLOSE d — closes all files (de- 
vices), or if “d” is specified, only 
that device is closed. The tape 
handling routines are quite unfor- 
giving to the hapless programmer 
who fails to close a cassette file, 
and subsequent reads of the tape 
will produce an I/O Error message 
when an unclosed file is encoun- 
tered. This is not quite the disaster 
that is created in the Disk Operat- 
ing System of a Model I, as you 
can wind past or record over the 
offending section of tape, whereas 
under DOS a lurking monster is un- 
leashed who will eat your disk alive 
at some future date if a file is not 
closed properly. (Some have 
speculated that this beast lives in a 
secret Randy Cook subroutine 
known as DESDISK — invoked at 
a predetermined moment, when 
you most need the disk files on 
hand and DEStroys the DISK.) 

■ EOF (f) — as under Disk BASIC, 
is used to test for the End of File, 
(f) specifies the file/device number 
(-1 for cassette). If there is no more 
data (we have reached the end), a 
True (-1) is returned. If more data 
exists, a False (0) condition occurs. 
This feature is a handy way to 
check for the end of a file, instead 
of using a software counter which 
must be stored along with the data. 

■ INPUT#-1 — is used in the same 
fashion as Level II to retrieve data 
from a tape file. 

■ PRINT#-1 — is also used the 
same way as in Level II. 

OK, so what are these “devices” 
we have mentioned. Well, as you 
probably know, all the I/O in the 
Model I is handled through the use 
of Device Control Blocks (see the 
memory map in your Level II Re- 

Continued on page 70 
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This map of the color computer's memory 
shows, among other things, where Level I 
and Level II BASIC reside. 
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Graphic blocks form the basic elements of 
color pictures produced by the TRS-80 
Color unit. As can be seen above, they are 
available in all colors. 




Built into the computer is a 53-key keyboard for inputting programs and an rf modulator so 
that it can be connected to any color television. 



TRS-80 COLOR COMPUTER GRAPHICS FIGURES 
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There are a total of 16 graphics blocks available in Radio Shack’s new' color computer. Each 
of these sixteen blocks is available in any of the eight colors that the computer can display. 
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Great software 
doesn't have to be 
hard to find. 

Just look for 
the Hayden name . 




ORDERING INFORMATION 

Send me the software checked below. A check or money 
order is enclosed. I understand that Hayden pays shipping 
and handling costs and that I can return any disk or tape within 
10 days if it is defective or I am dissatisfied with it for any 



Hayden 

Book Company f Inc . 

50 Essex Street. Rochelle Park. NJ 07662 



reason. Residents of NJ and CA must add sales 


tax. Offer 












onod in l IS onlu 








□ 03404 


□ 03504 


□ 04804 


□ 05409 


□ 07009 












□ 03408 


□ 03604 


□ 04909 


D 05509 


□ 07101 












□ 03409 


□ 03804 


□ 05004 


□ 05601 


□ 07103 


□ 00100 


□ 01105 


□ 01401 


□ 02404 


□ 02903 


□ 03410 


□ 03904 


□ 05009 


□ 05603 


□ 07301 


□ 00700 


□ 01201 


□ 01403 


□ 02501 


□ 03003 


□ 03414 


□ 04401 


□ 05105 


□ 05604 


□ 07809 


□ 00800 


□ 01203 


□ 01404 


□ 02503 


□ 03103 


□ 03420 


□ 04501 


□ 05108 


□ 05609 


□ 08609 


□ 00900 


□ 01204 


□ 01407 


□ 02601 


□ 03203 


□ 03424 


□ 04503 


□ 05203 


□ 05613 


□ 08709 


□ 01101 


□ 01301 


□ 01413 


□ 02701 


□ 03304 


□ 03440 


□ 04504 


□ 05208 


□ 05713 


□ 08903 


□ 01103 


□ 01303 


□ 02401 


□ 02801 


□ 03401 


□ 03444 


□ 04513 


□ 05303 


□ 05903 


□ 5681-8 


□ 01104 


□ 01304 


□ 02403 


□ 02803 


□ 03403 


□ 03484 


□ 04609 


□ 05308 


□ 07004 





Name. 



Address 

City/State/Zip 

Name of individual ordering must be filled in. 



Play the Software GAME 



SARGON II (Spracklen) The Champ of champs. 

. . an excellent program which will provide a 
true challenge for many players . . . Save your money 
and buy SARGON II ... ” '80 Software Critique. 
03403, TRS 80 Level II; 03404, Apple II; 03410, OSI 
C1P; 03420, OSI C2P; 03440, OSI C4P; 03401, PET; 
each tape $29.95. 03408, TRS-80 Level II Disk. 

03409, Apple 11 Disk ; 03414, OSI ClPDisk; 03424. 
OSI C2P Disk; 03444, OSI C4P Disk; 03484, C8P 
Disk; each $34.95 

BLACKJACK MASTER: A Simulator/Tutor 
Game (Wazaney) A serious game that performs 
complex simulations and evaluations of playing and 
betting strategies. 05303, TRS-80 Level II tape, 

$19.95; 05308, TRS-80 Disk Version, $24.95 

MICROSAIL (Johnson) A true test of your nautical 
skills as you race against wind, tides, and time. 

04401, PET tape, $11.95 

GRIDIRON: A Microfootball Game (Microflair 
Associates) Be both offensive and defensive quarter 
backs. Includes time outs, penalties, and the two- 
point conversion option used in college football. 
03003, TRS 80 Level II tape, $12.95 

MAYDAY (Breitenbach) Out of fuel! Try to avoid 
crashing with this challenging airplane flight simula- 
tion. 02601, PET tape. $9.95 

REVERSAL (Spracklen) 

Winner of the software division of the First Inter- 
national Man-Machine OTHELLO"* Tournament, 
this version of the 200-year old game Reversi . features 
27 levels of play and high resolution color graphics. 
07004 . APPLE II tape. $29. 95; 07009, APPLE 11 Disk, 
$34.95 

STARCLASH (Walton) An exciting game of 
galactic strategy for one or two players. 05903, 

TRS-80 Level II tape, $16.95 

ROYAL FLUSH: Competitive Poker Solitaire 

(Wazaney) A game you can play alone or with 
any number of players. High score wins in this poker- 
based, fun filled card game. Choose from possible 
game variations. 07101, PET; 07103, TRS-80 Level II. 
each tape. $14.95 

BACKGAMMON (Wazaney) A classic game of 
skill and luck played against a preprogrammed 
opponent. 02501, PET; 02503. TRS-80 Level II; each 
tape, $10.95 

BATTER UP II: A Microbaseball Game (Savon) 
Action packed baseball with 3 levels of display. 

02801, PET; 02803 , TRS-80 Level II; each tape, 

$10.95 



Time Saving 
UTILITY Software 



1.INE & VARIABLE CROSS REFERENCE 
GENERATOR (Johnson) Provides a cross refer- 
ence of line numbers and variable names. 07301, 
PET tape, $16.95 

SLOW LIST/STOP LIST: Utility Programs for 
the Apple (Gilder) Start, stop, and control the 
speed of your program with Apple II’s game paddles. 
03904, Apple II tape. $10.95 



Call Toll Free 

24 hours a day. 

(1-800-821 3777, ext. 302)* TO CHARGE 
YOUR ORDER TO Master Card or Visa. 
Minimum order is $10.00; customer pays 
postage and handling. 

From Missouri call (1-800-892-7655, ext. 302) 




PC- 2 81 
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APPLESOFT UTILITY PROGRAMS (Gilder) 
Increase your BASIC programming speed and flexi- 
bility. Contains 9 useful subroutines: 1 . REM Writer 
2. PRINT Writer 3. POKE Writer 4. Hexadecimal 
Decimal Converter 5. Line Counter 6. Renumber 
7. Append 8. Byte Counter 9. Slow List/Stop List 
03504. Apple II tape. $29.95 

RENUMBER & APPEND: Utility Programs for 
the Apple (Gilder) Renumber your Applesoft pro 
gram and append a second program to the one in 
memory. 03804. Apple II tape . $14.95 

REVIVE (Gilder) When a program is accidentally 
erased. REVIVE searches through memory and 
finds the information that enables it to restore the 
pointers that have been changed. 03604. Apple II 
tape. $1 9.95 

PSEUDODISK (Neuschatz) 

This money saving program simulates a disk memory 
system for Integer BASIC programs. It allows multi- 
ple programs in memory at the same time which 
can be run from a catalog. 04804. APPLE II tape, 

$24. 95 

6502 DISASSEMBLER (Stamm) 

Produce assembly language source files with labeled 
subroutines and references from programs already 
in memory. It is compatible with Hayden’s ASSEM 
BLY LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM. 
08609, APPLE II Disk, $34.95 

DISK CERTIFIER AND COPIER (Jacc Inc ) 

A handy utility program that certifies the acceptability 
of blank diskettes and rejects those with flaws. It 
also includes a fast machine language disk copying 
program that will work on single and dual drive 
systems. 07809. APPLE II Disk, $19.95 

DISK CATALOGER (LeBar) 

Automatically maintains a cross reference listing 
of all your programs, their location by disk number, 
their function and use. Catalogs, lists and sorts 
programs. 05203, TRS 80 Level II tape. $16. 95, 

05208, TRS 80 Level II Disk, $21.95 



Software That Speaks 
Your Kind Of LANGUAGE 



APPLE™ ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE DEVEL- 
OPMENT SYSTEM: An Assembler/Editor/ 
Formatter (Lutus) Write and modify your machine 
language programs quickly and easily. 04609, Apple 
II Disk Version. $39.95 

PROGRAMMING IN APPLE " INTEGER 
BASIC: Self-Teaching Software (Banks & Coan) 
Teach yourself Apple Integer BASIC and control 
your own progress at all times with this interactive 
programmed instruction format. 05004. Apple II, 
tape. $29.95; 05009. Apple II Disk Version. $39.95 

SUPER APPLE™ BASIC (Lutus) A structured 
BASIC that compiles into an optimized Applesoft 
or Integer BASIC program. 05409. Apple II Disk, 
$39.95 

Super FORTH (Bugbee) 

This is a fast, high-level, expandable language that 
features integer and floating point math, high 
resolution graphics and string handling capability. 
05509, APPLE II Disk. $49.95 



Software For 
Your BUSINESS 



DATA MANAGER: A Data Base Management 
System and Mailing List (Lutus) Store information 
on a floppy disk, and retrieve it quickly and easily 
by specific names, or by category. 04909. Apple II 
Disk Version, $49.95 



F1NPLAN: A Financial Planning Program for 
Small Business (Montgomery) Allows you to enter 
data from a balance sheet into the program, to make 
assumptions about future growth of business, and 
to have the computer project results for up to a five 
year period based on those assumptions. And if 
you change any data, the program revises all result- 
ing data automatically. The disk version can only 
be used with TRSDOS Version 2.3. 05103. TRS 80 
Level II tape. $69.95; 05108, TRS 80 Level II Disk 
Version, $74. 95 

MAILING LIST (Tru Data Software) Lists 
addresses, prints labels, allows for alterations and 
deletions, and has the capacity to make duplicate 
data file disks. Can only be used with version 1.5. 
05713, Heath tape, $49.95 



ENGINEERING 

Software Designs 



MCAP: A Microcomputer Circuit Analysis 
Program (Savon) Performs a linear voltage, 
impedance, or transfer impedance analysis of an 
electronic circuit. 04501, PET; 04503, TRS 80 Level 
II; 04504, Apple II; each tape $24. 95; 04513, 
Heathkit/Zenith Disk, $29.95 

ENGINEERING MATHEMATICS-1 (Gilder) 
Contains eight programs useful to the engineer: 

1. Solving Simultaneous Equations 2. Evaluation of 
a Polynomial 3. Quadratic Equations 4. Integration 
by Simpson’s Rule 5. Newton-Raphson Roots 
6. Derivative of a Function 7. Factorial of a Given 
Number 8. Extended Factorial Calculation. 01301, 
PET; 01303, TRS 80 Level II; 01304, Apple 11; each 
tape $14. 95 

MICROCOMPUTER AIDED DESIGN OF 
ACTIVE FILTERS (Gilder) Eight programs that 
simplify the design of active filters and will calculate 
the component values needed for various bandpass, 
low pass, and notch-type filters. 01401, PET; 01403, 
TRS 80 Level II; 01404. Apple II; 01407, Heath; each 
tape $16.95; 01413, Heathkit/Zenith Disk Version, 
$21.95 



EDUCATION Software 
Made To Order 



CROSSBOW (Breitenbach) Features a target 
game that, besides offering hours of fun. teaches 
fractions in an excitingand competitive environment 
An educational program for all ages. 02701, PET 
tape. $9.95 

THE FIRST BOOK OF KIM, 3 Tapes (Butterfield. 
Ockers, and Rehnke) Three cassettes featuring 28 
recreational and 13 utility and diagnostic programs. 
00700, KIM 1 (14 recreational programs); 00800. 

KIM 1 ( 14 recreational programs); 00900. KIM 1 
( 13 utility programs); each tape $9.95 

MICROTYPING (Engel) Features the “touch 
method” of learning to type for improving your 
computer skills. 02401. PET; 02403. TRS 80 Level II; 
02404. Apple II; each tape $10.95 

COMPLEX MATHEMATICS (Gilder) Contains 
8 programs that give the user the ability to perform 
computations of complex numbers in BASIC rather 
than in FORTRAN. The eight programs are: 

1 Absolute Value 2. Complex Addition 3. Complex 
Subtraction 4. Complex Multiplication 5. Complex 
Division 6. Nth Roots of a Complex Number 
7. Complex Exponential 8. Complex Number to 
a Real Power. 01201, PET; 01203. TRS 80 Level 11; 
01204, Apple II; each tajoe $14.95 
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GENERAL M ATHEM ATICS- 1 (Gilder) Contains 
15 programs useful to anyone who wants to improve 
their math skills and accelerate their computation. 
The fifteen programs are: 1. Log to Any Base 
2. New Coordinates 3. Rectangular/Polar Coordi- 
nates 4. Permutations 5. Combinations 6. Vector 
Cross Products 7. Vector Scalar Products 8. Max/ 
Min Locator 9. Number Rounder 10. Dimension 
Scaler 11. Histogram 12. Circle Finder 13. Nth 
Root of a Number 14. Normally Distributed Random 
Numbers 15. Rational Fractions. 01101, PET; 01103, 
TRS 80 Level II; 01104, Apple II; 01105, Sorcerer; 
each tape $14.95 



Stay At HOME Software 



ENERGY MISER (SuperSoft Associates) A 
complete heating/cooling analysis program for your 
home or office that will calculate heat loss or gain 
due to poor insulation, leaky doors and windows, 
and more. 05601, PET; 05603, TRS 80 Level II; 

05604, Apple II; each tape $24.95; 05609, Apple II 
Disk Version; 05613, Heathkit/Zenith Disk Version; 
$29.95 

PERSONAL PROPERTY INVENTORY 

(Southern Systems) 

Here’s an easy to-use program that lets you develop, 
maintain, sort and save an inventory of your personal 
property. 08903, TRS-80 Level 11, tape, $14.95 



Software Promotes 

GENERAL INTEREST 



SONGS IN THE KEY OF APPLE (Lopatin) 
Allows you to see and hear your favorite tunes, pre- 
programmed tunes or music you create (up to 200 
notes, including rests, per musical piece). 03304, 
Apple II tape, $10.95 

SKETCHMODE (Walton) Create computer 
graphics, modify them, save them, and read them 
from tape. 03203, TRS 80 Level II tape, $11.95 

KEYNOTE (Microflair Associates) Hear any type 
of music in slow, medium, or fast tempo. 02903, 
TRS-80 Level 11 tape, $9.9 5 

BIOCURVE (Microflair Associates) Charts your 
biorhythms against another person’s and suggests 
when you will be in a state of instability and therefore 
vulnerability. 03103, TRS 80 Level 11 tape, $9.95 

HOW TO BUILD A COMPUTER-CON- 
TROLLED ROBOT (Loofbourrow) Contains 5 
control programs that consist of: Joystick Control 
Program; Self-Direction Program; Impact Sensor 
Control Routine; and more. 00100, KIM 1 tape, $14.95 
Should be used with text HOW TO BUILD A 
COMPUTER-CONTROLLED ROBOT, 5681 8, 
$9.75 



Apple is a trademark of Apple Computer Company. Inc . 
and is not affiliated with Hayden Book Company. Inc. 



Hayden software is 
available at computer 
stores everywhere. 



Hayden 

Book Company, Inc, 



CIRCLE 5 
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How to 
Afford 
That Dream House 



By William Lappen 



T here is no question that real 
estate prices are extremely 
high. If you are of the opinion that 
the prices will continue to rise, you 
may be trying to figure out how to 
get into the market. This article will 
show you a way to put your availa- 
ble assets to use in the purchase of 
your dream house (or at least get 
closer to it). 

Let’s follow a hypothetical fellow 
around to see how the method 
works. Assume George gets a 
promotion to a better job within his 
national firm. The promotion re- 
quires George to relocate in another 
city. Currently, George owns a 
house. Since he knows that his 
house is worth more now than when 
he bought it, George is looking for- 
ward to selling the house and re- 
locating. 

George puts his house on the 
market and it is sold for $80,000. 
George congratulates himself on 



Mr. Lappen spends much of his free 
time creating progams to help solve 
business and management problems. 



making $40,000 on his house. He 
puts the $40,000 together with his 
bank account balance of $10,000 
and sets off in search of his dream 
house in the new city. 

George is a little disturbed by the 
prices of real estate in the new city 
but finds a very nice house for 
$130,000. George has decided that 
he doesn’t want to spend more than 
25% of his gross income for hous- 
ing. He will be making $30,000 in his 
new position. This means that he 
will not want to pay more than 
$7,500 per year for all housing 
costs. 

If George were to put his whole 
nest-egg ($50,000) down on the 
house and borrow the remainder 
($80,000) at 13% interest for 30 
years, his monthly payments would 
be $884.96. This is $10,619.52 per 
year. George becomes depressed 
when he realizes that he will also 
have to pay about $4,000 in insur- 
ance, taxes, and maintenance. Now 
he is faced with an annual bill of 
about $ 1 4,620 for that house . This is 
about twice the amount that he 
wanted to spend on housing. 

But how can that be? After all, 
George is earning a very good living 



and has a large amount to put down 
on this house. Something must be 
wrong with any real estate market 
that won’t allow a person like 
George to buy a house that costs 
about 4 times as much as his annual 
salary. Something probably is 
wrong, but there are ways George 
can afford that house. 

First, George needs to realize 
that most of his mortgage payments 
for the first few years are deductible 
from his income for federal income 
tax purposes. This means that if 
George is in the 40% tax bracket 
both before and after the deduction, 
the IRS will pay for 40% of his in- 
terest. The interest on the $80,000 is 
about $10,400 for the first year, 
which means that George is going to 
save $4,160 on his taxes. If George 
is willing to use this tax savings on 
his house, he will be able to increase 
his payments from $7,500 per year 
to $11,660. That’s better, but still 
almost $3,000 short of being able to 
comfortably afford the house. 

Now it’s time to turn to a compu- 
ter. This program is written for a 
TRS-80 with at least 16K RAM and 
Level II. (Notice in the listing that 
the up arrow used for exponentia- 
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Program Listing 



10 'HOUSE PAYMENTS 8/5/80 
20 CLEAR 1000 

30 DATA YEARS, CROSS EARNINGS,* INCREASE, FIRST LOAN $, INTEREST, TERM 

HO DATA SECOND LOAN *, I NTEREST .TERM , ANNUAL COSTS 

50 DATA AVAIL ASSETS.GROWTH RATE, TAX BRACKET, DOWN PAYMENT 

60 DATA* TO HOUSE 

70 B*=CHR*(8) 

80 B*=STRING*( 4 , " ” )+STRING* ( 4 , B* ) 

90 DEFINT C,S 
100 X = 15 
110 S=6 

120 'S IS SPACING AND X IS 9 OF ENTRIES 
130 DIM A ( X+4 ) ,L(2) ,C(8) ,B(8) ,A$(X) 

1H0 FOR 1=1 TO X*4 
150 A ( I ) =0 
’60 NEXT I 
170 FI =0 

180 FOR 1=1 TO X 
190 READ ASCI) 

200 NEXT I 
210 CLS 

220 PRINT TAB(?0) "HOUSF. PAYMENTS" 

230 FOR 1=1 TO X 
240 L=INT((I-i)/3)*i 

250 PRINT § L*i28*if22»(I-i-INT((I-i)/3>»3), I; " "; ASCI); 

260 NEXT I 

270 IF F=0 GOTO 340 

280 FOR I=i TO X 

290 L=(INT((I-i)/3)* 1 .5)*i28-22«CI-i-INT((I-i)/3)*3) 

300 PRINTgL,; 

310 PRINT USING "##,###,###"; A(I); 

320 NEXT I 
330 GOTO 460 
340 FOR 1=1 TO X 

350 L=(INT(CI-i)/3)* 1 -5)*l28-f22 # (I-i-INT((I-i>/3)*3) 

360 PRINT 9 916, CHR$(30) 

370 PRINT § 916, A$(I); 

380 INPUT A ( I ) 

390 PRINT 6 L , ; 

**00 PRINT USING "##,###,•!#"; A C I ) ; 

H10 IF IOI GOTO 430 
420 IF A ( 1 ) >8 GOTO 370 
430 IF 1012 GOTO 440 
440 IF F=0 NEXT 
450 F= 1 

460 PRINT i 9 ’6 , "CORRECT (Y/II/P/END) 

470 INPUT E$ 

480 IF £*="P" GOSUB 168O : GOTO 400 
490 IF E$="Y" GOTO 57C 
500 IF E$="END" THEN END 
510 E= VAL { ES ) 

520 IF E>X GOTO 460 
530 H= 1 

540 IF E<0 GOTO 460 

550 I*E 

560 GOTO 350 

570 F= 1 

580 FI=4 

590 IF ACFUMiO OR A ( FI <-2) = 0 GOTO 660 

600 A(X+F).(A(FU1 )/ 1200)/ C i-( ( UCA(FUi)/ 1200)) [(-A(FU2)« 12)) )»A(FI) 

610 IF F =2 GOTO 660 

620 IF A ( 5 ) =0 A( X+2)=0: GOTO 660 

630 F=2 

640 Fl=7 

650 GOTO SyO 

660 CLS 

670 C = A( X+ 1 ) 

680 M=i 

690 IF C>50 THEN M=M»iO: C=C/10: GOTO 690 
700 A*=STR*(M) 

710 A*=RIGHT*(A*,LEN(A*)-2) 

720 PRINT TABC20) "HOUSE PAYMENTS (";A*;")" 

730 FOR 1=1 TO A ( 1 ) 

740 PRINT TAB(iC+I»S) I; 

750 NEXT I 
760 PRINT 

770 FOR 1=1 TO AC 1 ) 

780 C(I)=0 

790 B( 1 ) =0 

800 NEXT I 

810 C( i)=A( 14)/M 

820 F=4 

830 FI =X+ 1 

840 FOR 1=1 TO A ( 1 ) 

850 IF I >A( F*2) GOTO 880 

860 C=A(FI )* 12/M+.5 

870 C(I)=C(I)*C 

880 NEXT I 

890 IF F=7 GOTO 930 

900 F=7 



910 FI=X+2 
920 GOTO 840 

930 PRINT "INTEREST DEDUCT" 

940 F=4 
950 FI = X+ 1 

960 PRINT " FIRST"; 

970 A(FI + 2)=A(F) 

980 FOR I=i TO A ( 1 ) 

990 IF I > A( F>2 ) GOTO 1090 
1000 D=0 

1010 FOR J=1 TO 12 

1020 L=A(FI*2)»A(F*1)/1200 

1030 A(FI«-2) = A(FI*2)-A(FI)-*-L 

1040 D=D+L 

1050 NEXT J 

1060 C=D/M^ .5 

1070 B( I ) = B( I ) +C 

1080 PRINT TAB(10*I»S) C; 

1090 NEXT I 
1100 PRINT 

1110 IF F=7 GOTO 1170 
1120 F=7 
1130 FI=X+2 

1140 IF A(F)=0 GOTO 1170 
1150 PRINT « SECOND"; 

1160 GOTO 970 
1170 PRINT 

H80 PRINT "CASH PAYMENTS 
1190 FOR 1=1 TO A( 1 ) 

1200 C(I)=C(I)+INT(A( 10)/M* . 5 ) 

1210 PRINT TAB( 10+ I*S) C(I); 

1220 NEXT I 
1230 PRINT 

1240 PRINT "TAX BENEFIT +" ; 

1250 FOR 1=1 TO A ( 1 ) 

1260 C=BC I ) • AC 13)/100*.5 
1270 PRINT TAB(iO«-I*S) C; 

1280 CCI)=C(I)-C 
1290 NEXT I 
1300 PRINT 

1310 PRINT "CASH NEEDED "; 

1320 FOR 1=1 TO A(1) 

1330 PRINT TAB( 10-f I*S) C(I); 

1340 NEXT I 
1350 PRINT 
1360 PRINT 

1370 PRINT "GROSS EARNINGS"; 

1380 FOR I = i TO AC 1 ) 

1390 B(I)=INT(A(2)«(( UA(3)/iOO)[(I-i))/M*.5) 

1400 PRINT TAB(iO+I*S) B(I); 

1410 NEXT I 
1420 PRINT 

1430 PRINT "AVAIL FOR HOUSE"; 

1440 FOR 1=1 TO A ( 1 ) 

1450 B(I)*INT(B(I)»A(15)/100*.5) 

1460 PRINT TAB<iOoI»S) BCI); 

1470 NEXT I 
1480 PRINT 

1490 PRINT "ASSETS NEEDED"; 

1500 D(0)=INT((A(11)-A( 14 ) )/M+ . 5 ) 

1510 FOR 1=1 TO A(1) 

1520 CsC(I)-B(I) 

1530 PRINT TAB( 10+I # S) C; 

1540 IF 1=1 THEN C=C-A(14)/M 

1550 D(I)=INT(D(I-l)*( UA( 12)*( 1-A(13)/100)/100)-C^.5) 
1560 NEXT I 
1570 PRINT 

1580 PRINT "ASSETS LEFT"; 

1590 FOR 1=1 TO AC 1 ) 

1600 PRINT TAB(10«-I»S) DC I ) ; 

1610 NEXT I 
1620 PRINT 

1630 PRINT TAB(10)"D0 YOU WANT HARDCOPY (Y/N) 

1640 A$= INKEY* 

1650 IF A*= "" GOTO 1640 
1660 IF A$=" Y" GOSUB 168O 
1670 GOTO 210 
1680 ’SUB TO PRINT SCREEN 
1690 FOR IH=0 TO 14 
1700 KK= 15360*IH*64 
1710 A * = " " 

1720 FOR IJ=0 TO 63 

1730 A*=A*+CHR*( PEEK( I J ♦ KK ) ) 

1740 NEXT IJ 
1750 LPRINT A* 

1760 A*= INKEY* 

1770 IF A * O " " RETURN 
1780 NEXT IH 
1790 RETURN 



tion is printed as a left square brac- 
ket. This appears in lines 600 and 
1390.) 

Looking at Figure 1, notice that 
the analysis was run for 8 years 
using $30,000 for the base salary 
and a growth rate of 10% for that 
salary. (The input numbers are di- 
rectly below the title. The numbers 
preceding the title are for changing 
the numbers before the next run.) 



We have assumed the George will 
by able to earn 7% (before taxes) on 
whatever assets he manages to ac- 
cumulate. 

Figure 2 shows the results of the 
analysis. It is scaled in hundreds of 
dollars (signalled by the “(00)” in 
the title). The years are labelled ac- 
ross the top. Interest is calculated 
on a monthly basis and added for 
annual tax treatment. For example, 



the interest on the first (and only) 
loan is about $10,400 for the year. 
This translates into a tax benefit of 
about $4,200 in the 40% bracket. 

CASH PAYMENTS is the total 
amount of money needed on the 
house for the year. It includes 
mortgage payments of principal and 
interest along with the ANNUAL 
continued on page 104 
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Drug and Food 

Incompatibilities 

BY RINALDO F. PRISCO 



This article describes a program 
that accepts a drugs name as in- 
put , performs a binary search and, 
if successful, outputs a classifica- 
tion of the drug together with a list 
of foods to avoid. This is a simplis- 
tic approach to the very complex 
relationship between drugs, foods 
and physical conditions. So at best 
the program may provide a loose 
rule of thumb for the general case; 
however to be on the safe side al- 



ways check with your physician. 
The interactions between drugs 
and foods can have a profound ef- 
fect on your health. 



1 became aware of these facts 
about a year ago. One after- 
noon, as I was having a cup of cof- 
fee, I glanced through my wife’s 
copy of Woman’s Day magazine 
which happened to be on the 
kitchen table. It contained a very 



informative article by Robert J. 
Benowicz which clearly delineated 
the problem of interacting foods 
and drugs. The drug-food data used 
in Program Listing 1 is based on a 
chart which appeared in that article 
(July 17, 1979). 

Instead of prescribing foods to 
avoid, a more positive approach 
would be to consider foods to 
favor. (Carlton Fredricks where 
are you?) There is ample literature 
on good nutrition and its healthful 
effects but little in conjunction with 
drugs. It is not unusual for a patient 
to receive both a diet list and a drug 
prescription from a physician. So 
perhaps the program can be mod- 
ified to also provide a list of foods to 
favor with certain drugs. 

Even more helpful would be a 
consideration of the incom- 
patibilities between various drugs. 
But this is a more complex problem 
for which I do not have any data. 
Given the right data, the program 
can be modified to process it. So 
how about it, you pharmacists, 
nurses and physicians, what should 
be avoided with what? 

Before getting to the particular 
program at hand, let me look ahead 
to the ideal program. There should 
be many inputs, similar to those for 
the medical history forms we have 
all filled out for hospitals and 
physicians. Once this data has 
been processed, there should be a 
branch to a routine which requests 
supplementary data. The final 
printout should include: a list of 
foods to avoid, a list of foods to 
favor, and a list of drug incom- 
patibilities, including over-the- 
counter drugs. Such a program is 
probably churning about in some 
macro somewhere (if not, why 
not?). But for now, we will look at 
a rather modest program that 
makes no claims of completeness 
or absolute accuracy. It is pre- 
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WE WILL NOT BE UNDERSOLD 



DISK DRIVES 



$314 




FOR TRS-80* 

CCI-100 

CCI-280 

For Zenith Z89 

CCI-189 

Z-87 



40 track, 102K Bytes. Includes power sup- 
ply and TRS-80* compatible silver 
enclosure. Ready to plug-in and run the 
moment you receive it. Can be intermixed 
with each other and Radio Shack drive on 
same cable. 90 day warranty. One year on 
power supply. Available for 220 Vac (5Q Hz) 
operation. External card edge included. 



5V4 ", 40 Track (102K Bytes) for Model I $314 

5V4 ", 80 Track (204K Bytes) for Model I $429 



5 Vi ", 40 Track (102K Bytes) add-on drive $394 

Dual 5Vi " add-on drive system $995 

DISKETTES — Box of 10 with plastic library case 
5V<" Scotch $35 Maxell $40 BASF/ Verbatim $24 

8" Scotch $50 Maxell $55 BASF/ Verbatim $36 

CLEAR PLASTIC CASE-Holds 50 diskettes $19 



NEW-S-100 CCS CARDS 



for Model II, Altos 

40track 



MAINFRAME, Z-80 CPU, CONTROLLER, 

RAM, and2P + 2S CARDS 

8" SHUGART SA801R DISK DRIVES 
DISK OPERATING SYSTEMS 

PATCH PAK #4 by Percom Data 
CP/M® for Model I, Zenith $145 • 

NEWDOS Plus 
NEWDOS 80 

COMPLETE SYSTEMS 

ALTOS ACS8000 Computers 
APPLE 16K 
APPLE III 96K 
TRS-80* Model II-64K 
TRS-80* Model III-16K 
TRS-80* Expansion interface 
ZENITH Z89, 48K all-in-one computer 
ZENITH Z19 
TELEVIDEO 920C 
ATARI 400 $479 
APF Game Only $95 

MATTEL INTELLIVISION 

MONITORS 

LEEDEX 12" B&W Video 100 
ZENITH 13" Color 
SANYO 9" B & W VM4509 

SANYO 12" B&W DM5012 

SANYO 12" Green Screen DM5112 

SANYO 13" Color DMC6013 

APF 9" B & W TVM-10 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

LIVERMORE STAR MODEM 2-year guarantee 
UNIVERSAL DATA SYSTEMS UDS-103 
D-CAT HARD WIRED DIRECT MODEM 
AUTO-CAT Auto Answer, Direct Connect Modem 



$ CALL 

$425 

$ 8.95 
$169.00 
$ 79.00 
$135.00 



$129 

$379 

$145 

$210 

$215 

$375 

$120 



$145 

$179 

$189 

$229 




16K MEMORY UPGRADE KITS 2 for $65 $35 

200 ns for TRS-80*, Apple II, (specify): Jumpers $2.50 

PRINTERS NEC Spinwriter 

Letter Quality High Speed Printer 

Includes TRS-80* interface software, quick 
change print fonts, 55 cps, bidirectional, 
high resolution plotting, graphing, propor- 
tional spacing: R.O. $2395 

R.O. with Tractor Feed $2595 KSR with Tractor Feed $2795 

C.ITOH Starwriter, 25 CPS, daisy wheel printer $1795 

C.ITOH Starwriter II, 45 CPS, daisy wheel printer $1 995 

Letter quality printers. Use up to 15" paper. 1 year warranty on 
parts. 3 months on labor. Proportional spacing and bidirectional 
printing. Same as VISTA V300. 

EPSON MX-80 $595 

PAPER TIGER IDS 445 Graphics and 2K buffer $699 

IDS 460 Bidirectional, 160 cps, graphics and 2K buffer $1050 
IDS 560 132 Columns, graphics $1599 

ANADEX DP-9500/01 $1345 DP-8000 $849 



$ CALL 
$939 
$2999 
$3499 
$899 
$249 
$2395 
$735 
$748 

ATARI 800 $769 
Complete System $489 
$229 



COMMUNICATIONS SOFTWARE 

CCI-TELNET VERSION 5: A communication package which enables 
microcomputer users to communicate both with large mainframes 
and other microcomputers. Completely CP/M compatible. Multiple 
communication protocols supported. $149 

For fast delivery, send certified checks, money orders or call to arrange direct bank wire transfers. Personal or company checks require two 
to three weeks to clear. All prices are mail order only. 



dealer (national/international) inquiries invited Send for FREE Catalogue 



OKIDATA Microline 80 Friction and pin feed 
Tractor Feed, friction, and pin feed 
Microline 82 Bidirectional, friction and pin feed 
Microline 83 Bidirectional, 120 cps, uses up to 15" paper 
779 CENTRONICS TRACTOR FEED PRINTER 
Same as Radio Shack line printer I 
737 CENTRONICS FRICTION & PIN FEED PRINTER 
n x 9 proportional and 7x8 mono spacing. 

Same as Radio Shack line printer IV 
730 CENTRONICS FRICTION & PIN FEED PRINTER 
7x7 matrix Same as Radio Shack line printer II 
PI CENTRONICS PRINTER 
Same as Radio Shack quick printer 
EATON LRC 7000 + 64 columns, plain paper 
TI-810 Faster than Radio Shack line printer III. Parallel and serial 
w/TRS-80* interface software w/u&l case & paper tray 
Compressed print, vertical form control 

ACCESSORIES 

SCOTCH HEAD CLEANING DISKETTE: Cleans drive 
Read/Write head in 30 seconds; specify 5 Vi " or 8". 

FLOPPY SAVER: Protection for center holes of 5V4" floppy 
disks. Installation tools and rings for 25 diskettes. $ 

Re-orders of rings only $ 
EXTERNAL DATA SEPARATOR: Eliminates data separation 
problems (crc). Improves reliability. This plug in unit comes 
fully assembled and tested. $ 

Z-80 SOFTCARD: Your key to software expansion. The plug- 
in Z-80 Softcard transforms your Apple into a Z-80 while 
keeping all the benefits of the 6502. Comes with CP/M in 
two disk format, MBASIC and GBASIC, full documentation 
and utility programs. 

VIDEX BOARD 80 Column, U/L case conversion card 
CRT FILM: Helps eliminate external glare, 9" 

RF MODULATOR: Adapts video to TV 

TRS-80 & OTHER MYSTERIES 

NEC SPINWRITER THIMBLE $11.95 RIBBON 

CCS CARDS: Parallel or serial printer interface cards 
RS232: For Radio Shack Interface. 

DISK-DRIVE EXTENDER CABLES: Fits all mini-disk drives. 

SIX (6) PRONG ISOLATOR: ISO-2 
AC FILTER/6 PRONG POWER STRIP 
DISK DRIVE CABLES: 2 drive $29.00 4 drive 

DUST COVERS: TRS-80/Apple 
PLASTIC DISKETTE HOLDER: For ring binder, holds 20 



$525 

$625 

$719 

$995 

$969 

$780 



$595 

$269 

$269 

$1589 

$1865 



$ 25.00 

11.95 

6.95 



29.95 



$339.00 
$299.00 
$ 29.00 
$ 29.00 
$ 18.95 
$ 6.00 
$115.00 
$ 84.00 

16.95 

54.00 

39.00 

35.00 
7.95 
8.00 



The CPU SHOP 



TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-343-6522 

TWX: 710-348-1796 Massachusetts Residents call 617/242-3361 



5 Dexter Row, Dept. K02M 
Charlestown, Massachusetts 02129 
Hours 10AM-6PM (EST) Mon.-Fri. (Sat. till 5) 



Technical Information call 617/242-3361 
Massachusetts Residents add 5% Sales Tax 
Tandy Corporation Trademark/®Digital Research 

CIRCLE 19 
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Program Listing 1 



100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

205 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 

310 

320 

325 

330 

340 

350 

360 

370 

380 

390 

400 

410 

420 

430 

440 

450 

460 

470 

480 

490 

500 

510 

520 

530 

540 

550 

560 

570 

580 

590 

600 



REM 


FOOD & DRUGS 


REM 




REM 


Rinaldo F. Prise 


REM 


RD #7 Edgebrook 


REM 


Oswego, NY 13126 


REM 




D=20 





DIM D$ (1 50*D) ,N$ (D) ,1$ (D-5) ,F$ (D) 

REM SET DRUG STRING D$ AND GET INPUT IS 

!#P, "SETTING DRUG STRING; READY IN A FEW SECONDS... 

READ N$ : IF N$="EOF" THEN 210 

D$ (N*D+1 ) =N$ :N=N+1 :GOTO 200 

INPUT "Enter drug's name: ",I$ 

FOR 1=1 TO LEN (1$) :L=ASC (1$ (1,1) ) 

IF L>64 AND L<91 THEN 1$ (I , I) =CHRS (L+32) 

NEXT I 

N$=" " 

REM BINARY SEARCH FOR 1$ 

L=1 :U=N 
F=INT ( ( L+U ) / 2 ) 

N$=D$ ( ( F — 1 ) *D+1 ) :N$=N$ (1 ,LEN(I$) +5) 

IF I$=N$ (6) THEN 400 

IF L>=U THEN 340 

IF I$<N$ (6) THEN 330 

L=F+1 :GOTO 280 

U=F-1 :GOTO 280 

REM NOT ON LIST 

!#P:!#P,I$," is not on the list." 

!#P: !#P," 

INPUT "Do you want to try again? ",Y$ 

IF Y $ ( 1 , 1 ) = " y " THEN 210 
IF Y$ ( 1 , 1 ) ="Y" THEN 210 ELSE END 
REM ON LIST - PROCESS IT 

J=0 

J=J+1 :K=VAL(NS (J f J) ) :IF K=0 THEN 440 

GOSUB 460: GOTO 420 : REM CLASSES 

J=J+1 :K=ASC (NS (J, J) ) : IF K=32 THEN 360 

K=K-48 : GOSUB 890: GOTO 440 : REM FOODS 

REM CLASSIFICATION ROUTINES 

! #P: ! #P, "Classification: ", 

ON K GOTO 490,530,550,590,630,680,740,790,850 

REM 1 ERYTHROMYCIN ANTIBIOTIC 

! #P, "Erythromycin Antibiotic" : ! #P 

!#P,"Can be destroyed by stomach acids": !#P 

K=1: GOSUB 910: RETURN 

REM 2 PENICILLIN ANTIBIOTIC 

! #P, "Penicillin Antibiotic" : !#P: GOTO 510 

REM 3 TETRACYCLINE ANTIBIOTIC 

! #P , "Tetracycline Antibiotic" : ! #P 

!#P, "Calcium retards effectiveness" 

K=2: GOSUB 910:RETURN 
REM 4 ANTICOAGULANTS 

! #P , "Anticoagulant" : ! #P 



" : I #P 
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610 !#P, "Vitamin K increases blood clotting factor" 

620 K=3 : GOSUB 910: RETURN 

630 REM 5 THYROID PREPARATION 

640 !#P, "Thyroid Preparation" :! #P 

650 !#P,"Some foods contain substances which reduce the " 

660 ! #P, "production of thyroid harmone" 

670 K=8: GOSUB 910: RETURN 
680 REM 6 ANTIDEPRESSANT 

690 ! #P, "Antidepressant" :! #P 

700 !#P,"When taken with foods rich in Tvramine the result" 

710 !#P,"can be elevated blood pressure, headaches, nosebleeds" 
720 !#P,"and strokes." 

730 K=4: GOSUB 910: RETURN 

740 REM 7 ANTIHYPERTENSIVE 



750 
760 
770 
780 
790 
800 
810 
820 
830 
840 
850 
860 
870 
880 
890 
900 
910 
920 
930 
940 
950 
960 
970 
980 
990 
1000 
1010 
1 020 
1 030 
1040 
1050 
1060 
1070 
1080 
1 090 
1100 
1110 
1120 
1 1 30 
1140 
1150 
1160 



! #P , "Antihypertensive " : ! #P 
!#P, "AVOID", 

!#P," natural licorice; can cause salt and water 

! #P, "retention" : RETURN 

REM 8 DIURETICS 

!#P, "Diuretic" : ! #P 

!#P, "AVOID ", 

! #P , "Monosodium glutamate 



acts as" 
vitamins and" 



(MSG) ; it also 
!#P,"a diuretic; essential water-soluble 
! #P, "minerals may be lost": RETURN 
REM 9 LEVODOPA 

! #P, "Levodopa" : ! #P 

!#P,"Too much protein or vitamin B6 interfers with L-dopa" 
K=7: GOSUB 910:RETURN 
REM FOOD ROUTINES 

! #P : ! #P , "also ", 

!#P: !#P, "AVOID" 

ON K GOTO 930,940,950,960,970,980,990,1000 

RESTORE 1370: GOTO 1010 

RESTORE 1410: GOTO 1010 

RESTORE 1440: GOTO 1010 

RESTORE 1470 :GOTO 1010 

GOTO 770 

GOTO 820 

RESTORE 1520: GOTO 1010 
RESTORE 1550 

REM READ & PRINT FORMATTED FOODS 

!#P:Q=0 

READ F$ : IF F$="EOF" THEN RETURN 
! #P , TAB (Q) ,F$ , :Q=Q+1 5 : IF Q<60 THEN 



DATA 

DATA 

DATA 

DATA 

DATA 

DATA 

DATA 

DATA 

DATA 

DATA 

DATA 

DATA 



"30 
"780 
"805 
"90 
"50 
"30 
"8 05 
"8 05 
"20 
"805 
"706 
"805 



achrostatin" , 
aldomet" , "780 
aqua tag" , "30 
bendopa" , "20 
chloxin", "20 
cyclopar" , "30 
diamox" , "805 



diuril", "90 
duracillin" ,"10 
esidrix", "780 esimil","10 



1030 ELSE 1020 
"805 aldactone", "780 aldoclor" 
aldoril" , "805 anhydron" 
archromycin" , "30 azotrex" 
bicillin" ,"10 bristamycin" 
compocillin" , "40 coumadin" 
declomycin" , "30 declostatin" 
dicumarol" , "780 diupres" 
dopar " , " 30 doxy-ii" 

enduronyl" 
ethril" 



e-mycin" , "780 



eutonyl" , "706 eutron","40 heparin" 
hydromox" , "780 hydropres" , "805 hygroton" 



continued 
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1170 


DATA 


"10 


ilosone" ,"10 


ilotycin" , "70 


inderal " 


1180 


DATA 


"780 


ismelin" , "30 


kesso-tetra" , 


"10 kesso-mycin" 


1190 


DATA 


"90 


larodopa ","805 


lasix", "20 


ledercillin" 


1200 


DATA 


"50 


letter" ,"40 


lipo-hepin" , "60 marplan" 


1210 


DATA 


"30 


minocin" , "40 


miradon" , "805 


naqua" 


1220 


DATA 


"780 


naquival" , "60 


nardil", "20 


omnipen" 


1230 


DATA 


"805 


oretic" , "40 


panheprin" , "40 


panwarf in" 


1240 


DATA 


"60 


parnate" , "20 


pathocil ","10 


pediamycin" 


1250 


DATA 


"20 


pen-vee k","10 


pf izer-e" , " 


40 phenindione" 


1260 


DATA 


"10 


principen" ,"10 


qidmycin" , " 


30 qidtet " 


1270 


DATA 


"780 


regroton" , "70 


reserpine" , " 


30 retet" 


1280 


DATA 


"20 


robicillin" , " 1 0 robimycin" 


,"30 robitet" 


1290 


DATA 


"30 


rondomycin" , "70 sandril"," 


70 ser-ap-es" 


1300 


DATA 


"70 


sinemet" , "805 


singoserp" , "40 sintrom" 


1310 


DATA 


"30 


steclin" , "30 


sumycin" , "50 


synthroid" 


1320 


DATA 


"50 


tapazole" , "30 


terramycin" , 


"30 tetracycline 


1330 


DATA 


"30 


tetracyn", "30 


tetrex" , "50 


thiouracil " 


1340 


DATA 


"50 


thyrolar", "805 


unipres" , "30 


urobiotic" 


1 350 


DATA 


"20 


v-cillin" , "30 


vectrin" , "30 


vibramycin" 



1360 DATA "EOF" 

1370 REM 1 ACID FOODS 

1380 DATA "Coffee" , "Tea" , "Fruit juices" , "Tomatoes" , "Vinegar " 
1390 DATA "Pickles" 

1400 DATA "EOF" 

1410 REM 2 CALCIUM FOODS 

1420 DATA "Cheese" , "Milk" , "Yogurt" , "Pizza" , "Ice cream" 

1430 DATA "EOF" 

1440 REM 3 VITAMIN K FOODS 

1450 DATA "Liver", "Brussels sprts" , "Kale" , "Cabbage" , "Spinach" 
1460 DATA "EOF" 

1470 REM 4 TYRAMINE FOODS 

1480 DATA "Coffee", "Tea" , "Beer" , "Bananas" , "Raisins" , "Wine" 

1490 DATA "Cola drinks" , "Chicken liver" , "Sausages" , "Soy sauce" 
1500 DATA "Mushrooms" , "Chocolate" 

1510 DATA "EOF" 

1520 REM 7 VITAMIN B6 FOODS 

1530 DATA "Liver" , "Wheat germ" , "Yeast" 

1540 DATA "EOF" 

1550 REM 8 THYROID INHIBITORS 

1560 DATA "Brussels sprts" , "Cabbage" , "Cauliflower" , "Turnips" 
1570 DATA "Rutabaga" , "Soybeans" 

1580 DATA "EOF" 



sented from the viewpoint of a 
programming exercise and a prom- ' 
ising application of microcomput- 
ing. 

Lines 1050 to 1350 contain the 
data for the extended names of 
each drug. The extended name of a 
drug consists of the drug name pre- 
faced by space for five classifica- 
tion characters (only three of which 
are now used but we have allowed 
room for expansion). The first 
character in the extended name is a 
digit which specifies a classifica- 
tion for the drug. If there are multi- 
ple classifications, subsequent 
characters are used. The end of the 



classification codes is indicated by 
the zero character. If numerical 
characters follow the zero charac- 
ter, they represent additional food 
classes that should be avoided. 
Thus the first extended name “805 
esidrix” in line 1140 indicates that 
esidrix belongs to drug class 8, 
diuretics; in addition to avoiding 
MSG for diuretics, the 5 (food 
class 5) after the zero indicates that 
natural licorice should be avoided. 

Line 480 directs the program 
flow for the drug classification and 
line 920 for the foods. Allowance is 
made for different drug classes to 
have common lists of foods. The 



food lists are specified by the vari- 
able K in each of the drug classes 
from lines 460 to 880. 

The food classes are listed in 
lines 1370 to 1580. They each end 
with “EOF” for End Of File and 
are accessed by extended use of 
the RESTORE statement. For 
example, line 950 RESTORES 
1440, the vitamin K foods. These 
are subsequently READ and 
PRINTED in lines 1010 to 1040. 

Before the program does any- 
thing with a drug name (1$ entered 
in line 210), it first converts the let- 
ters in 1$ to lower case (lines 220 to 
240). This allows flexibility in how 
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a drug name should be input; lower 
case, upper case or mixed cases are 
all treated the same way. 

Once the drug name (1$) is pro- 
cessed into standard form, a binary 
search routine quickly checks 
through the list of sorted drug 
names (D$). Line 290 gets an ex- 
tended drug name (N$) from the 
list (D$) and cuts the length of N$ 
down to that of 1$ plus 5 (for the 
class-food codes). Line 300 checks 
for a match with 1$ ignoring the 
codes. If a match is found, program 
flow is directed to line 400 where 
the codes, indexed by J, are pro- 
cessed. The procedure terminates 
when all the codes have been pro- 
cessed (tested for in line 440). 

The program in Listing 1 was 
written in Northstar BASIC. The 
program code itself requires about 
5K. This, together with the RAM 
used by the program, DOS and in- 
terpreter, requires at least 24K 
starting at 2000 H for standard con- 



figurations. There are no disk file 
requirements. 

Some of the NS-BASIC pro- 
gramming statements and conven- 
tions will seem very strange to 
those of you who are using ver- 
sions of Microsoft BASIC. In- 
deed, if you try to run the program 
as written with an M-BASIC in- 
terpreter, you will get all sorts of 
error messages. 

However, if the lines in Listing 2 
are substituted for the lines with 
the same numbers in Listing 1, the 
resulting program will run under 
Microsoft Extended BASIC. In 
fact, the lines in Listing 2 are those 
which were left from such a version 
after the common lines were de- 
leted. Some of the differences be- 
tween Northstar BASIC and Mi- 
crosoft Extended BASIC are made 
quite vivid when the lines in List- 
ings 1 and 2 are compared. I hope 
they will help you in making trans- 
lations of other programs as well. 



Sample Run 

RUN 

SETTING DRUG STRING; READY IN A FEW SECONDS... 

Enter drug's name; ESIDRIX 
Classification: Diuretic 

AVOID Monosodium glutamate (MSG) ; it also acts as 
a diuretic; essential water-soluble vitamins and 
minerals may be lost 

also 

AVOID 

natural licorice; can cause salt and water reterftion 

Do you want to try again? Y 
Enter drug's name: ILOSANE 

ilosane is not on the list. 

Do you want to try again? Y 
Enter drug's name: ILOSONE 

Classification: Erythromycin Antibiotic 
Can be destroyed by stomach acids 

AVOID 

Coffee Tea Fruit juices Tomatoes 

Vinegar Pickles 

Do you want to try again? NO 
READY 



The main differences in the ver- 
sions, as mentioned in my note on 
page 9 of the July 1980 issue of PC, 
involve string handling and printing 
conventions. The printing differ- 
ences are minor but annoying. The 
string differences require major 
surgery. Even within the large fam- 
ily of fine M-BASICs, there are 
some differences. Look at line 230 
in Listing 2 and note the MID$ on 
the left of the equals sign. This is 
allowed in TRS-80 Disk BASIC but 
not in Level II Cassette BASIC 
(its effect can be emulated) 

The program is easily modified 
to include many more drugs. It is 
dimensioned for 150 but only about 
100 drugs are listed. If you add new 
drugs, be sure they are entered in 
lower case and in alphabetical 
order in the DATA statements. 
Similarly, new foods may be added 
in their DATA statements (any or- 
der). With a little more effort, even 
new food classes can be added. 

It would be fairly easy to transfer 
all data to a tape or disk file but this 
should only be done if a large data 
base (say several thousand drug 
names) is expected or available 
RAM is inadequate. The proce- 
dures used in the program will 
apply to any similar hierarchical 
system; objects that can be clas- 
sified and classifications that imply 
certain actions. The fundamental 
problem is to accumulate the data.D 



□ Reference 

Benowicz, Robert J., Foods 
and Drugs You Mustn't 
Mix , Woman’s Day, July 
17, 1979. 



Program Listing 2 




160 


CLEAR 


4000 




170 


DIM D$ ( 1 50) 




180 


REM 


SET DRUG STRINGS D$() AND GET INPUT 


1$ 


190 


PRINT" 


'SETTING DRUG STRINGS; READY SHORTLY. PRINT 


205 


D$(N)= 


: N $ : N=N+ 1 : GOTO 200 




210 


INPUT 


"What is drug's name";I$ 




220 


FOR 1= 


=1 TO LEN(I$) :L=ASC(MID$(I$,I,1)) 




230 


IF L>64 AND L<91 THEN MID$ (1$ , I , 1 ) =CHR$ (L+32) 




250 


N$=STRING$ (20, " ") 




290 


N$=D$ (F) :N$=LEFT$ (N$ , LEN (1$ ) +5) 




300 


IF I$= 


=MID$ (N$,6,LEN(N$) ) THEN 400 




320 


IF I$<MID$ (N$,6,LEN(N$) ) THEN 330 




350 


PRINT: PRINT 1$;" is not on the list." 




360 


PRINT: PRINT STRING$ (42 f "-" ) 




370 


INPUT 


"Do you want to try again" ;Y$ 




380 


IF LEFT$ (Y$ / 1 ) ="y" THEN 210 




390 


IF LEFT$ (Y$ , 1 ) ="Y" THEN 210 ELSE END 




420 


J=J+1 : 


K=VAL (MID$ (N$ , J, 1 ) ) : IF K=0 THEN 440 




440 


J=J+1 : 


K=ASC (MID$ (N$ , J, 1 ) ) : IF K=32 THEN 360 




470 


PRINT: 


PRINT "Classification: "? 




500 


PRINT 


"Erythromycin Antibiotic" : PRINT 




510 


PRINT 


"can be destroyed by stomach acids" :PRINT 




540 


PRINT 


"Penicillin Antibiotic" : PRINT: GOTO 510 




560 


PRINT 


"Tetracycline Antibiotic" : PRINT 




570 


PRINT 


"Calcium retards effectiveness" : PRINT 




600 


PRINT 


"Anticoagulant" : PRINT 




610 


PRINT 


"Vitamin K increases blood clotting factor" 


640 


PRINT 


"Thyroid Preparation" : PRINT 




650 


PRINT 


"Some foods contain substances which reduce the" 


660 


PRINT 


"production of thyroid harmone" 




690 


PRINT 


"Antidepressant" : PRINT 




700 


PRINT 


"When taken with foods rich in Tyramine the result" 


710 


PRINT' 


'can be elevated blood pressure, headaches, 


nosebleeds" 


720 


PRINT 


"and strokes." 




750 


PRINT 


"Antihypertensive" : PRINT 




760 


PRINT 


"AVOID "; 




770 


PRINT 


"natural licorice; can cause salt and water" 


780 


PRINT 


"retention": RETURN 




800 


PRINT 


"Diuretic ": PRINT 




810 


PRINT 


"AVOID "; 




820 


PRINT 


"Monosodium glutamate (MSG) ; it also acts 


as" 


830 


PRINT 


"a diuretic; essential water-soluble vitamins and" 


840 


PRINT 


"minerals may be lost": RETURN 




860 


PRINT 


"Levodopa: PRINT 




870 


PRINT 


"Too much protein or vitamin B6 interfers 


with L-dopa" 


900 


PRINT: 


: PRINT "also "; 




910 


PRINT: 


i PRINT "AVOID" 




1020 PRINT :Q=0 

1040 PRINT TAB (Q) F$ ? : Q=Q+1 5 : IF Q<60 THEN 1030 ELSE 


1020 
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Continued from page 59 

ference Manual). This means that 
all devices are interchangeable with 
one another in that BASIC looks at 
the DCB for the device it wishes to 
address, locates the “driver' ’ ad- 
dress for that particular device, and 
passes on or gets the data it is trans- 
ferring by invoking the driver sub- 
routine. That is why you can switch 
your lineprinter output with your 
screen and vice-versa. 

A file can also be a device, given 
the proper software driver to deal 
with the function of the device. 
Thus, systems like Randy Cook’s 
VTOS disk operating system can 
ROUTE the lineprinter output to a 
disk file, and so on. 

Color BASIC appears to use the 
concept of “devices” for all of its 
I/O operations, thus the OPEN, 
INPUT, EOF and CLOSE state- 
ments apply equally to files as well 
as the video or keyboard (device 
#0), the Cassette (device #-l), or 
the Lineprinter (device #-2). The 
statement “PRINT#-2,” replaces 
“LPRINT” as the method of print- 
ing data. Oddly, “LLIST” is re- 
tained unchanged. 

So how do you use the video or 
keyboard files? Beats me! Nobody 
explained that or any other file 
handling in the first manuals. 

Machine language subroutines 
are accessible from Color BASIC 
with the familiar PEEK, POKE and 
USR (O) statements, as well as the 
previously mentioned EXEC a, 
which executes the machine lan- 
guage routine at address “a”, or de- 
faults to the transfer address loaded 
through CLOADM. As in Level II, 
Color BASIC gives an FC error if 
no address is specified and no ob- 
ject file has been loaded. 

While it is great to have such ac- 
cess to the machine level, neither of 
the manuals discuss these func- 
tions, and no memory map is 
supplied in the first editions. Once 
again, the novice would be lost in 
these areas, but heck, without a 
memory map, most everybody is. 

Using the PEEK statement, and 
with the help of some friends, a 
rough map of the TRS-80 Color 
Computer (which follows) has been 
constructed. But before we look at 
the map, a few preliminary com- 
ments are in order. 

System hardware structure 

The TRS-80 Color Computer 
gets its power from a Motorola 



MC6809E CPU, not the familiar 
Z-80of Models I, Hand III. This is 
a very nifty chip which has a lot of 
power, including such features as 
relative addressing anywhere in 
memory, relative page addressing, 
and so on. If you want to learn more 
about this SEXy chip (one of its 
instructions is SEX, which manipu- 
lates the sign of an accumulator), 
look for a series of articles on 6809 
machine language programming in 
Personal Computing starting next 
month. 

If you are familiar only with the 
architecture of the Z-80, it will 
come as somewhat of a shock to 
learn that the entire addressing 
scheme is the reverse of Z-80-based 
equipment. In other words, when 
you power up the Model I, it looks 
at address 0000 for the first instruc- 
tion, whereas the MC6809 looks at 
FFFFh to get started. Also, the 
ROM is at the top of memory, not 
the bottom — and things get even 
more rearranged from there. This 
scheme is standard in most other 
micros, so you may as well get used 
to it. (Another convention in the 
MC6809 literature is the use of “$” 
to denote a hexadecimal value, thus 
$FFFF is the same as FFFFh in 
our more familiar lingo.) 

To digress for a moment, another 
thing which makes me think our 
pals at Tandy’s “Z-80 Land” were 
not quite sure what was happening 
when the documentation was writ- 
ten, is that the usual addressing 
scheme of values in the range of 
-32768 to +32767 are indicated for 
the PEEK and POKE functions, 
when in fact Color BASIC doesn’t 
like those silly negative addresses, 
demanding instead an entry in the 
range of 0 to 65535. 

Ready to take a look inside? OK, 
but you may as well get used to the 
“$” meaning hex. 

Within the RAM areas are provi- 
sions for the video display. For 
example, in the 4K version the sc- 
reen can be found at location 1024 
(decimal) and is 512 bytes long. In 
expanded versions, larger chunks 
of memory will be used to provide 
for higher screen resolution — 
promised in Extended Color 
BASIC. 

It may take a while to get used to 
this new format, but it promises to 
be a whole lot of fun when you do. 

The standard format of the 
TRS-80 Color Computer’s video is 
32 characters by 16 lines. The 



ASCII characters (i.e., alpha- 
numerics) are larger and better de- 
fined than the 32 character mode of 
the Model I, and are displayed 
(normally) as black against a green 
background. The Color Computer 
also supports lower-case entries, 
but displays lowercase letters as a 
reverse field uppercase (i.e., green 
characters on a black field). The 
lowercase entries will go normally 
to a printer, however. This method 
of display is not so bad and actually 
gives you an alternate character set 
to play around with. 

Graphics on the TRS-80 color are 
a bit different than Model I, but do 
come close to the same scheme. 
There are 128 graphics characters 
(instead of the familiar 64) which are 
divided into eight groups of 16 fi- 
gures. Each figure has four sections 
(there are six in Model I’s graphic 
block), and each of these may be 
turned on (SET) with one of the 
eight available colors, or off (RE- 
SET) to black. The graphics 
characters may also be accessed 
with CHR$, and offer a lot of pos- 
sibilities. One problem with using 
this scheme is that two adjacent 
blocks in the same character area 
cannot be SET to different colors. 
That is, SET (0,0,1): SET (0,1,3) 
will produce blue for both positions, 
rather than green and blue. Of 
course this is because SET and 
RESET are really just sticking an 
appropriate value in any given sc- 
reen location, which didn’t make 
any difference in the Model I’s 
black and white picture. 

This is a rough approximation of 
the basic character set. By adding a 
value of 128 through 240 in steps of 
16, the given color value is included 
in the blank spaces of each figure. 
For example, CHR$ (184) printed 
at location 0 produces a red block in 
the upper left-hand corner of the 
screen. The statement SET (0,0,4) 
has the same effect. 

Graphics and alphanumerics may 
be mixed on the screen, as in the 
Model I, but each alphanumeric 
character has a green background 
(or black if lowercase), and a line 
printed on the screen without a 
semicolon will produce one full 
green line. 

Of course one must keep in mind 
that the TRS-80 Color’s graphics 
sets are controlled by software, and 
the potential graphics modes of the 
Motorola video chip set are barely 
touched by this implementation. 
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Look for amazing things to happen 
when some of our favorite pro- 
grammers get a handle on the sys- 
tem architecture. This is not a rash 
assumption, by the way — tricking 
the circuits with a fast on-off power 
sequence, an incredible variety of 
shades and colors appeared on the 
screen — far more than the eight that 
Color BASIC allows. 

As for the outward appearance of 
the TRS-80 Color, it is housed in a 
substantial case, which seems to be 
made of a thicker plastic than the 



Model I, although the same silver 
paint is used on the surface. 
Through the vents, one can see that 
most of the innards are contained in 
a metal case, which provides for RF 
shielding. 

The keyboard is similar in style to 
that of the TI 99/4, with smallish 
square keys that are separated by a 
good 14-inch. This design allows the 
use of overlay templates for dedi- 
cated keyboard applications. The 
keys are spring-loaded, like some 
calculators, but the spacing of the 



“striking'’ area of each key is so 
close to the Model I that you barely 
notice the difference after a few 
minutes of use. 

All of the keys on the Model I are 
present on the TRS-80 Color, and 
most (but not all) retain the same 
functions — the shift-backspace 
erases the entire line, shift- @ 
freezes the program execution, and 
so on. 

The keys which are different are: 
shift-down arrow = a left bracket 
shift-right arrow = a right brac- 
ket 

shift-up arrow = a left arrow 
shift-clear = a back slash 
shift-0 = case reverse (up- 
per/lower) - sound familiar? 
These key assignments point up 
one area that is lacking — video 
control characters. Color BASIC 
supports only two actual control 
characters — CHR$ (8) = 
backspace and erase and CHR$ 
(13), the carriage-return, linefeed 
combo. There are none of the other 
control characters found in the 
Model I, nor are the space- 
compression codes (192-255) avail- 
able. Hopefully, these codes will be 
reinstated in Extended Color 
BASIC. □ 



TRS-80 Color Computer Memory Map 


Address 


Probable Use & Comments 


$FFFF — $FF00 


MC6809's initialization 
address and vectors 


$FF00 — $C000 


Cartridge ROM area 


$C000 — $A000 


Color BASIC ROM 


$A000 —$8000 


Expansion ROM for Extended 
Color BASIC 


$8000 — $4000 


Open RAM area in the 
4K TRS-80 Color 


$4000 — $1000 


16K RAM area 


$1000 — $000 


4K RAM area 
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BY CHARLES J. WILSON 



Y ou say you’ve had your home 
computer for a while, you’ve 
overdosed on Black Jack and Star 
Trek, and now you want to use your 
wonderful machine to make some 
money. You’ve looked at the prices 
of printers, disks, and accounting 
package software, and it’s going to 
run you six times the cost of your 
computer just to get started in busi- 
ness. 

Is that what’s troubling you, 
bunky? Well, wipe away those tears 
and put a smile on your face. Uncle 
Charlie’s going to tell you how to 
make a few bucks with your compu- 
ter as is. 

The magic word is simulation. 
Simulation — the technique of 
creating a model of a problem situa- 
tion and then using a computer to 
examine a wide range of alterna- 
tives — is an important technique in 
consulting. You’re probably not 
quite ready to take on Booz, Allen 
& Hamilton, Inc., McKinsey & 
Co . , or any of the other giants of the 
consulting world, but you can be a 
great help to your local grocer, doc- 
tor, banker, or other small 
businessperson. And this help 
should be worth more than just a 
few dollars. 

I’m going to begin by discussing 
some of the basics of computer 
simulation. However, to keep you 




SIMULATION: 

Is it right for you 




from being discouraged by the lack 
of an immediate practical applica- 
tion, I want to assure you that later 
in this series I’ll be describing some 
living, breathing simulations that 
were used to solve problems for 
both big and small businesses. 
Among other things, you’ll dis- 
cover how frequently a doctor 
should schedule appointments, how 
many waitresses should be hired to 
work the dinner hour at the local 
diner, how any mechanics are 



needed to service candy wrapping 
machines, and how many trucks are 
required to meet the demands of the 
customers of a petroleum products 
distributor. While these simulations 
were designed for specific systems, 
they are easily adapted to a large 
number of situations. 

Simulation is a technique 
whereby a representation of a real 
world system is used to make deci- 
sions about that system. The rep- 
resentation is usually called a model 
and can take a number of forms, 
such as: a scaled-down version of 
an aircraft used in a wind tunnel 
(Models of this type are referred to 
as physical models); A flow chart or 
decision table showing the relation- 
ships that exist and the steps that 
are to be taken should a given situa- 
tion occur (This kind of model is 
called a procedural model); A set of 
equations that describe the change 
of and the interaction between the 
variables that are pertinent to the 
system (This type of model is 
known as a mathematical model). 

Since it’s unlikely that a majority 
of microcomputer owners are really 
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interested in a physical modeling 
system, I’m going to show you how 
to combine the last two types of 
models into a computer simulation 
that will consist of a series of arith- 
metic and logical expressions that 
represent, to the degree desired, the 
problem and the environment in 
which it exists. This is essentially 
one definition of a computer simula- 
tion: a logical-mathematical rep- 
resentation of a concept, system, or 
operation that is programmed for 
examination on a computer. 

Please don’t be frightened by 
the term logical-mathematical. 
You’ve probably been using these 
models for some time. Every time 
you write a line of code with an equ- 
ation in it, you are building a 
mathematical model. If you take the 
equation for a straight line, y = a + 
bx, and put it into a BASIC prog- 
ram, it might look like: 

100 DATA 2, 5 

110 READ A, B 

120 INPUT X 

130 LET Y = A + B*X 

140 PRINT Y 

150 GOTO 120 

This is a mathematical model. 
When you input a value for X, a 
value for Y is computed. 

Suppose, depending on the value 
of X, a different equation is selected 
for computing Y. Now your 
BASIC program might be: 

100 DATA 2, 5, 3, 7 

110 READ A1,B1, A2, B2 

120 INPUT X 

130 IF X X 10THEN 160 

140LETY = A1 + B1*X 

150 GOTO 170 

160 LET Y = A2 + B2*X 

170 PRINT Y 

180 GOTO 120 

Now you have a logical-math- 
ematical model. 

Most of the simulations you will 
build to solve business problems 
will be a good deal more complex. 
But always remember that the un- 
derlying concepts themselves are 
not really complex. 

A simulation provides a number 
of benefits. First off, you can use it 
to make decisions about a system at 
any point in the life-cycle of the sys- 
tem. If the system hasn’t been con- 
structed yet, you can use the simu- 
lation to make the basic decision as 
to whether to build it . If the decision 
is to build the system, the simula- 
tion can be used to optimize the de- 
sign. If the system is already in op- 
eration, the simulation can be used 



to identify the causes of particular 
problems and to select the best solu- 
tions. 

A simulation, if it’s detailed 
enough, will permit you to examine 
a system under a wide range of con- 
ditions. Realistic data about a sys- 
tem can be obtained quickly in rela- 
tively large quantities. And, best of 
all, you don’t tamper with the actual 
system until it is time to make the 
indicated improvement; business 
does not have to be interrupted. A 
final benefit is that a simulation is 
easily adapted to meet changing 
conditions or different applications. 

As you put your model together, 
you will probably encounter some 
situations where uncertainty creeps 
in. For example, if you’re using a 
simulation to help a football 
stadium vendor determine how 
many hot dogs to stock, weather 
conditions at game time will surely 
have an impact on sales. If orders 
for hot dogs have to be given to the 
wholesaler the night before the 
game, the order quantity will be a 
function of the probabilities of the 
various weather states for tomor- 
row. 

If you know, or can estimate, the 
probabilities for uncertain events, 
you can construct a model where 
the logical-mathematical relation- 
ships contain chance parameters. 
At some decision points, a random 
number will be drawn to determine 
the path to be taken. In some equa- 
tions, uncertain variables may be 
replaced by random numbers 
selected from appropriate distribu- 
tions. This type of model is known 
as a stochastic model. Stochasticis 
a mathematical term meaning ran- 
dom. 

A problem arises when you in- 
troduce randomness into your simu- 
lation. Each time you run the simu- 
lation, you will get a different ans- 
wer, depending on the random 
numbers chosen at the various 
points in the model. This is what 
happens in your favorite game. 
Sometimes a Klingon ship can be 
destroyed with 300 units of energy 
and sometimes it takes 350 units. 
With a stochastic model, you will 
have to run the simulation a number 
of times and obtain a distribution of 
outputs. Your decisions are then 
based on the characteristics of the 
output distribution. This procedure 
of exercising the model a large 
number of times is called Monte 

Carlo simulation. An exact out- 



come is not predicted; instead, 
probabilities are assigned to the oc- 
currence of the various outcomes. 

If you don’t want to consider all 
possible values for your uncertain 
variables, you can construct an ex- 
pected value model. In this type of 
model, you deal only with the aver- 
age value of the uncertain element. 
This average value is known as the 
mean or expected value. In this 
case, a given input will produce a 




Figure 1 . A flow chart for construction 
of your own simulation systems. 



given output. However, this is 
achieved at the expense of ignoring 
the consequences of the full range 
of possibilities. 

Suppose, for the system you’re 
analyzing, that there is no uncer- 
tainty. At each point in the system, 
a given input produces a given out- 
put. A model of this type of system 
is called a deterministic model. 

Simulations can be characterized 
by how time is measured. In your 
simulation, you, in most cases, will 
have to move your model through 
time, making sure that events occur 
in the proper order and at the proper 
time. There are two ways to de- 
scribe the flow of time in a simula- 
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tion: equal time step and event time 
step. These two methods are some- 
times called uniform-increment and 
variable-increment, respectively. 
Which step you use will depend on 
the system being modeled. 

Under the equal time step 
method, the model is constructed so 
that it steps through time in equal 
increments. You should select a 
time step that is small enough that 
the possibility of a large number of 
events occurring during an interval 
is very low. If the time step is too 
large compared to the interval be- 
tween the ocurrence of events, im- 
portant details will be lost or 
smoothed beyond recognition. In 
the simulation, time is updated by 
the increment and a check is made 
to determine if an event occurred. If 
an event has occurred, all affected 
variables are updated, any neces- 
sary logic tests are made, and in- 
teractions are noted, the next time 
step is then made and the process is 
repeated. If you are simulating the 
daily cash balances of a firm, you 
would, of course, use an equal time 
step model with an increment no 
greater than one day. 

In the event time step method, a 
prior determination of the times of 
occurrence of particular events is 
made and the simulation is moved in 
time from one event to the next in 
chronological order. The time step 
will be the interval between succes- 
sive events and the time steps, in 
general, will not be equal. Again, at 
each time step, the required book- 
keeping is performed and the perti- 
nent variables are updated. If you 
are simulating the operation of a 
bank drive-in window, it would be 
most efficient to use event time 
steps, updating time on the arrival 
of a customer to the line of cars or 
on the completion of a transaction. 

Models with equal time steps can 
be used to simulate any system. 
However, event time step models 
cannot be universally applied. They 
cannot be used, for example, where 
variables change in a continuous 
manner such as temperature in a 
chemical process. 

In this section, I am going to dis- 
cuss the steps that I generally fol- 
low in developing a simulation. 
However, you should be prepared 
to be flexible, since the number of 
steps and the order in which you 
perform them will be dependent to a 
large extent upon the particular 
situation with which you’re faced. 



Even once you’ve defined the 
necessary steps, as the simulation 
evolves, you will probably return to 
and repeat earlier steps as addi- 
tional information is obtained. 

The steps listed below follow the 
flow chart shown in Figure 1. Note 
the many feedback paths indicating 
that earlier steps may be modified 
based on new information. 

1. Define the problem. Discuss 
with the client the symptoms of the 
problem. Get your client to lay out 
in some detail exactly what the 
problem is, how it manifests itself, 
and what alternative actions are 
currently available and accepta- 
ble. Get the client to spell out the 
objective of the study. For exam- 
ple, the objective might be to re- 
duce costs, increase profits, or re- 
duce manufacturing process time. 
You’ll need to know the objective 
to be able to choose between alter- 
natives. 

2. Analyze the data requirements. 
You are going to need data to build 
the simulation and to test it. So 
before you start, you should de- 
termine what data will be neces- 
sary, where it can be obtained, and 
in what form it must be. At this 
point, you should categorize the 
data into those which are variable 
and those which are constant, and 
into those that are determined 
within the system being investi- 
gated and those that are deter- 
mined external to the system. 
Based on the availability of data, 
you may want to return to the 
client and reformulate the problem 
in terms that will permit a solution 
given the constraints of the avail- 
able data. 

3. Formulate models of subsys- 
tems. If you are dealing with a 
complex system, it is best to break 
it down into bite-size pieces and 
model each piece. This makes it 
easier to design the simulation, but 
it means your data needs are larger 
since you will require intermediate 
data to test each subsystem. 
Perhaps you should return to Step 
2 and give some more thought to 
the data requirements. 

4. Test each subsystem model. 
Compare the outputs of the simu- 
lation to the outputs of the system 
for each subsystem being mod- 
eled. Any deviation should result 
in a return to Step 3 for reformula- 
tion of the model. 

5. Combine the subsystem models 
into a single simulation of the 



overall system. In Step 3, the sys- 
tem was broken into chunks. Now 
it’s being put back together. 

6. Test the overall simulation. 
Compare the performance of the 
simulation against the historical 
performance of the actual system. 
If the performance is not compar- 
able, you will not be able to use the 
simulation to make reliable deci- 
sions relative to the problem being 
studied. You may have to go back 
to Step 3 in order to correct the 
model’s deficiencies. 

7. Exercise the simulation. 
Examine each alternative using 
the simulation. During this step 
(and earlier steps), you may un- 
cover additional alternatives that 
are worth pursuing. 

8. Evaluate results and make rec- 
ommendations. Select the best of 
the alternatives examined or rank 
the alternatives for final selection 
by the client. The evaluation and 
recommendations should be pro- 
fessionally documented. 

9. Present the bill. 

I hope I’ve given you an easy- 
to-understand introduction to the 
world of computer simulation. For 
those of you who want to dig de- 
per, I refer you the the bibliog- 
raphy listed below. For those of 
you who do not think an article of 
any value without a listing, keep an 
eye out for future installments de- 
scribing actual simulations. Before 
then, however, our next article will 
deal in more depth with uncertain- 
ty, the basics of probability theory 
and how they may be applied to 
simulation. □ 
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DOS Commands 
in TRS-80 Level II 

BASIC 

BY MEL PATRICK 



I ’m sure all of you know what hap- 
pens when you give your TRS-80 a 
DOS command and you don’t have a 
DOS system in memory. You imme- 
diately get a L3 ERROR message on the 
video monitor. You got that error 
message not because the computer 
didn’t understand the command, but 
rather because the ROM told the com- 
puter to respond with that message 
anytime a DOS command was given 
and a DOS operating system wasn’t 
present. However, there is a way to 
change these DOS commands to work 
to your advantage. 

The ROM understands all the DOS 
commands and jumps to a DOS com- 
mand entry table to either process or 
evaluate the information following the 
command. This DOS command entry 
table is located in RAM memory (the 
kind you can poke if you want to) at 
4152H (16722 in decimal) to 41A5H 
(16805 in decimal). The DOS com- 
mand table, entry point addresses in 
hex and decimal, and the-addresses that 
the command jumps to (second and 
third bytes) is shown in Figure 1 . The 
entry point addresses are not always 
loaded with the bytes shown in Figure 
1, the exception being when you first 
power up the system and the computer 
finds a DOS system available. Ob- 
viously, if you have a DOS operating 
system you can’t modify these ad- 
dresses, otherwise you’ll foul up your 
DOS commands. 

Basics First 

To use these DOS commands you are 
going to have to leam two things first 
— the “jump” command in assembler 
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Figure 1 — DOS command entry points are all set to print out the “L3 Error” message 
when no DOS is present. 



Hex 

Address 


Command 


Decimal 

Address 


1st Byte 


2nd Byte 


3rd Byte 


4152 


CVI 


16722,23,24 


195D 


45D 


01D 


4155 


FN 


16725,26,27 


it 


II 


It 


4158 


CVS 


16728,29,30 


n 


II 


II 


415B 


DEF 


16731,32,33 


n 


II 


II 


415E 


CVD 


16734,35,36 


n 


II 


II 


4161 


EOF 


16737,38,39 


it 


II 


II 


4164 


LOC 


16740,41,42 


n 


II 


II 


4167 


LOF 


16743,44,45 


n 


II 


II 


416A 


MKI$ 


16746,47,48 


n 


II 


II 


416D 


MKS$ 


16749,50,51 


ii 


II 


II 


4170 


MKD$ 


16752,53,54 


n 


II 


II 


4173 


CMD 


16755,56,57 


ii 


II 


ll 


4176 


TIMES 


16758,59,60 


n 


II 


II 


4179 


OPEN 


16761,62,63 


n 


II 


II 


417C 


FIELD 


16764,65,66 


n 


II 


II 


417F 


GET 


16767,68,69 


ii 


II 


II 


4182 


PUT 


16770,71,72 


n 


II 


II 


4185 


CLOSE 


16773,74,75 


n 


II 


II 


4188 


LOAD 


16776,77,78 


ii 


II 


II 


418B 


MERGE 


16779,80,81 


ii 


II 


II 


418E 


NAME 


16782,83,84 


n 


II 


II 


4191 


KILL 


16785,86,87 


ii 


II 


II 


4194 


& 


16788,89,90 


li 


II 


II 


4197 


LSET 


16791,92,93 


ii 


II 


II 


419A 


RSET 


16794,95,96 


n 


II 


II 


419D 


INSTR 


16797,98,99 


ii 


II 


II 


41A0 


SAVE 


16800,01,02 


ii 


II 


II 


41A3 


LINE 


16803,04,05 
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and how your TRS-80 stores addresses 
in memory. 

Assembler language has over 700 in- 
structions but, fortunately for us, we 
are only concerned with one. This is the 
jump instruction which is stored as C3 
in hex or 195 in decimal. To understand 
the jump instruction a little easier you 
can think of it as a GOTO in Basic. It is 
followed by two bytes that are the 
addresses the computer will jump to. 
Again, this is much the same as a GOTO 
in Basic except, instead of a line 
number, the two bytes are an address 
located somewhere in the computer 
(remember the TRS-80 is memory 
mapped from 0000H to FFFFH). 

These two bytes are stored the fol- 
lowing way: the first byte after the jump 
instruction is the Least Significant Byte 
of the address, the second byte after the 
jump instruction is the Most Significant 
Byte of the address. The TRS-80 stores 
all addresses this way — LSB first, 
MSB second. For example, if we 
PEEKed three consecutive addresses in 
memory and they returned the values 
195 00 9, anytime the computer 
jumped to the first address we PEEKed 
it would be instructed to jump to 0900. 
Remember the values we got when we 
PEEKed the computer are in decimal, 
you will have to convert them to hexi- 
decimal to find the hex address. You 
will also have to reverse the LSB and 
MSB to get the address because of the 
way they are stored in memory. 

All of the Basic commands and their 
entry points are listed in Figure 2. They 
are listed as command, hex address, 
decimal address and LSB/MSB bytes of 
the routine’s address. These addresses 
may be in ROM or in RAM (like the 
DOS command entry points). 

Getting It Together 

Now that you know all the addresses 
and their entry points you can probably 
see some advantage in using them. For 
example, if you wanted to use the KILL 
command for NEW, you would poke 
the LSB into the KILL location then 
poke the MSB into the KILL location. 
Now, whenever you type in the KILL 
command, it will erase the resident 
Basic program. Note that the NEW 
command will still work as usual. 

Another way you can use this idea is 
to change the CLOAD and CSAVE to 
LOAD and SAVE much like Microsoft 
Level III does. Still another way to use 
them would be to jump to a machine 
language program in high memory. 
This has an advantage over using 
USR(0) in that you can jump to differ- 
ent places in the program without 



Figure 2 Listing of entry points for Level II Basic commands. 



Command 


Hex Address 


Decimal 


LSB 


MSB 






Address 


(Decimal) 


(Decimal) 


ABS 


0977 


2423 


119 


9 


AND 


24FD 


9725 


253 


37 


ASC 


2AOF 


10767 


15 


42 


ATN 


15BD 


5565 


189 


21 


AUTO 


2008 


8200 


8 


32 


CDBL 


OADB 


2779 


219 


10 


CHR$ 


2A1F 


10783 


31 


42 


CINT 


OA7F 


2687 


127 


10 


CLEAR 


1E7A 


7802 


122 


30 


CLOAD 


2C1F 


11295 


31 


44 


CLOSE 


4185 


16773 


133 


65 


CLS 


01C9 


457 


201 


1 


CMD 


4173 


16755 


115 


65 


CONT 


1DE4 


7652 


228 


29 


COS 


1541 


5441 


65 


21 


CSAVE 


2BF5 


11253 


245 


43 


CSNG 


OAB1 


2737 


177 


10 


CVD 


415E 


16734 


94 


65 


CVI 


4152 


16722 


82 


65 


CVS 


4158 


16728 


88 


65 


DATA 


1F05 


7941 


5 


31 


DEF 


415B 


16731 


91 


65 


DEFDBL 


1E09 


7689 


9 


30 


DEFINT 


1E03 


7683 


3 


30 


DEFSNG 


1E06 


7686 


6 


30 


DEFSTR 


1E00 


7680 


0 


30 


DELETE 


2BC6 


11206 


198 


43 


DIM 


2608 


9736 


8 


38 


EDIT 


2E60 


11872 


96 


46 


ELSE 


1F07 


7943 


7 


31 


END 


1DAE 


7598 


174 


29 


EOF 


4161 


16737 


97 


65 


ERL 


24DD 


9437 


221 


36 


ERR 


24CF 


9423 


207 


36 


EXP 


1439 


5177 


57 


20 


FIELD 


417C 


16764 


124 


65 


FIX 


0B26 


2854 


38 


11 


FN 


4155 


16725 


85 


65 


FOR 


1CA1 


7329 


161 


28 


FRE 


27D4 


10196 


212 


39 


GET 


4174 


16767 


127 


65 


GOSUB 


1EB1 


7857 


177 


30 
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rePOKEing the LSB of the USR(O) 
function. 


Figure 2 continued 










To use the DOS commands to jump 
to your routine, all you have to do is 
POKE in the LSB/MSB into the com 


GOTO 


1EC2 


7874 


194 


30 


mand entry point you want. Then, 
every time you issue that command, the 


IF 

INKEY$ 


2039 


8249 


57 


32 


program will jump to that command. 


019D 


413 


157 


01 


and then to your machine language 


INP 


2AEF 


10991 


239 


42 


program. In fact, if you do any assem- 
bler programming, you can have your 


INPUT 


219A 


8602 


154 


33 


program load the command entry 


INSTR 


419D 


16797 


157 


65 


points with the entry point of your 
program. This is much faster than en- 


INT 


0B37 


2871 


55 


11 


tering SYSTEM /entry point. 


KILL 


4191 


16785 


145 


65 


One more way you can use these 
addresses is a little different than you 


LEFTS 


2A61 


10849 


97 


42 


might expect. Unless you are running 


LEN 


2A03 


10755 


3 


42 


DOS you really don’t even need those 
addresses that are reserved for DOS. 


LET 


1F21 


7969 


33 


31 


This means that you now have free 


LINE 


41A3 


16803 


163 


65 


memory space from 16722 to 16805 for 
anything you want not taking anything 
away from regular programming area. I 


LIST 

LLIST 


2B2E 

2B29 


11054 

11049 


46 

41 


43 

43 


happen to have my Lower Case pro- 


LOAD 


4188 


16776 


136 


65 


gram sitting in that location leaving me 
with full memory for other programs. 


LOC 


4164 


16740 


100 


65 


If you load in a machine language 


LOF 


4167 


16743 


103 


65 


program and want to use one of the 
DOS commands to branch to it and 


LOG 


0809 


2057 


9 


8 


don’t know the entry point of the rou- 
tine, there is an easy way to find out by 
PRINT PEEK( 16607), PEEK( 16608). 


LPRINT 

LSET 


2067 

4197 


8295 

16791 


103 

151 


32 

65 


These two addresses contain the LSB/ 


MEM 


27C9 


10185 


201 


39 


MSB of the entry point of the machine 
language routine. Then all you have to 


MERGE 

MIDS 


418B 


16779 


139 


65 


do is POKE those two addresses into 


2A9A 


10906 


154 


42 


whatever DOS command you want to 
branch there. 


MKDS 

MKIS 


4170 


16752 


112 


65 


Remember that any time the com- 


416A 


16746 


106 


65 


puter returns the MEMORY SIZE? mode 


MKSS 


416D 


16749 


109 


65 


those DOS addresses will be reloaded 
with the original values (see Figure 1), 


NAME 


418E 


16782 


142 


65 


so you will have to rePOKE them for 


NEW 


1B49 


6985 


73 


27 


your own use again. 


NEXT 


22B6 


8886 


182 


34 


Some of the DOS commands will 
return a SYNTAX ERROR when you use 


NOT 


25C4 


9668 


1% 


37 


them to jump to a machine language 
program you have loaded in high 
memory. This is because of the RET 


ON 

OPEN 


1F6C 

4179 


8044 

16761 


108 

121 


31 

65 


instruction in your program. I have 


OR 


25F7 


9719 


247 


37 


made a listing of the DOS commands in 
Figure 3 that you can use for anything 


OUT 


2AFB 


11003 


251 


42 


and they will not return an error. 


PEEK 


2CAA 


11434 


170 


44 


Even if you use the DOS commands 


POINT 


0132 


306 


50 


1 


to replace the regular Basic commands, 
the Basic commands will still work as 


POKE 


2CB1 


11441 


177 


44 


usual. Some of the commands I com- 
monly use are in Figure 4. 


POS 

PRINT 


27F5 

206F 


10229 

8303 


245 


39 


For further information see the 


111 


32 


Supermap by Fuller Software, 630 E. 
Springdale, Grand Prairie, TX 75051 


PUT 

RANDOM 


4182 

01D3 


16770 


130 


65 


and the Disassembled Handbook for 


467 


211 


1 


TRS-80 by Richcraft Engineering Ltd., 
Drawer 1065, Chautauqua, NY 14722. 


READ 


21EF 


8687 


239 


33 
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Figure 2 continued 



REM 

RESET 

RESTORE 

RESUME 

RETURN 

RIGHTS 

RND 


1F07 

0138 

1D91 

1FAF 

1EDE 

2A91 

14C9 


7943 

312 

7569 

8111 

7902 

10897 

5321 


7 

56 

145 

175 

222 

145 

201 


31 TROFF 
1 TRON 

29 USING 
31 USR 

30 VAL 

42 VARPTR 
20 & 


1DF8 

1DF7 

2CBD 

27FE 

2AC5 

24EB 

4194 


7672 

7671 

11453 

10238 

10949 

9451 

16788 


248 29 

247 29 

189 44 

254 39 

197 42 

235 36 

148 65 


RSET 


419A 


16794 


154 


65 


Figure 3 - 


— DOS commands that will work for anything. 


RUN 


IE A3 


7843 


163 


30 


Command 




Decimal Address (LSB/MSB) 


SAVE 


41A0 


16800 


160 


65 


NAME 






16783-16784 


SET 


0135 


309 


53 


1 


LSET 






16792-16793 


SGN 


098A 


2442 


138 


9 


SAVE 






16801-16802 


SIN 


1547 


5447 


71 


21 


LINE 






16804-16805 


SQR 


13E7 


5095 


231 


19 


MERGE 






16780-16781 


STEP 


2B01 


11009 


1 


43 


CLOSE 






16774-16775 


STOP 


1DA9 


7593 


169 


29 


PUT 






16771-16772 


STR$ 


2836 


10294 


54 


40 


OPEN 






16762-16763 


STRINGS 


2A2F 


10799 


47 


42 


Figure 4 — 


POKES I use after powering up the computer. 


SYSTEM 


02B2 


690 


178 


2 


Change 


To 






TAB( 


2137 


8503 


55 


33 


CLOAD 


" LOAD POKE 16777,31: POKE 16778,44 


TAN 


15A8 


5544 


168 


21 


CSAVE 


" SAVE POKE 16801, 245:POKE 16802,43 


TIMES 


4176 


16758 


118 


65 


LPRINT 


" LINE POKE 16804, 103:POKE 16805,32 
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Additional Options 



Built-in Features 



4Kor 16K RAM Memory which can be used as INPUT or OUTPUT 
Buffers. Also use as an Automatic Spooler to your computer. Bi-Directional 
Communicatons from The 221 to your Pet, Apple or TRS-80. Nothing else 
to buy. Lawyers, Accountants and others will find our Automatic Strike-Out 
Type and High Density Spacing options very useful. 



The 221 Centers Copy Automatically, Sets Columns, Prints in Reverse, 
Bold Face and Underlines Automatically. The 221 also Justifies Right, 
Types in Three Pitches and does Proportional Spacing. It Types in 
Spanish, French, German, Italian and Portugese as well as English. 
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TYPRINTER 221 
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A rchimedes , the famous 
Greek mathematician , was 
born in Syracuse, Sicily in 287 B.C., 
and was killed there in 212 B.C. 
when the city was sacked by the 
Romans. He has been immor- 
talized for his research in mechani- 
cal physics and is perhaps best 
known for his statement in illustra- 
tion of the principle of the lever and 
fulcrum: “Give me a place to stand, 
and I will move the world. if 



Archimedes’ 

Spiral 

BY ROBERT KARIS 



Archimedes’ spiral is well known 
to doodlers, most of whom do not 
know its proper name or origin. The 
mathematical formula for it is 
simplicity itself: R = t0 (the radius 
equals some constant times the ang- 
le). Being a part-time doodler my- 
self, I was moved to investigate the 
possibility of the computer being 
able to emulate the master. 

The program following is listed in 
Applesoft ® BASIC. Experimenta- 
tion with it gives varied and visually 
pleasing results. Starting with a 
small angle of 6° and connecting the 
points, and not a continuous line, a 
larger angle of 17° gives the impres- 
sion of a sun symbol or a Sea 
Anemone (Figure 2). Straight arms 
are obtained with an angle of 18°, 
and a slightly larger angle of 23° 
produces curved arms imitating 
sparkler wheels (Figure 3). With 
fewer arms (0 = 115°), the figure re- 
sembles a spiral galaxy (Figure 4). 

Using lines instead of points, 
several more geometric figures may 
be produced. 0=120° results in the 
production of triangles seen in Fi- 
gure 5. A 0 of 90° produces squares 
(Figure 6), and the five-pointed star 
seen in Figure 7 is produced with an 
angle of 144°. If the angles are var- 
ied slightly, spiralling geometric 
forms may be generated (Figure 8, 
0=87.5°). 

An X/Y ratio of 1:0.7 makes best 
use of the high resolution graphics 
screen in most cases. After each run 
is completed, and while the 
graphics are still on the screen, push 
RETURN to start again, or ESCape 
to stop. The program will operate 
with Apple soft®® in ROM or RAM. 

Of course, I’ve listed only some 
of the possibilities here; there are 
many more variations to be 
explored on this same theme before 
either your interest or the computer 
is exhausted. 



Figure 1 




Figure 3 





Figure 5 



Figure 2 




Figure 4 




Figure 6 
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Figure 7 




Figure 8 




Program Listing 

10 TEXT : HOME : UTAB 23: PRINT 
TPB< 6 >#“***** ARCHIMEDES S 
PIRAL ****** i FOR DE = 1 TO 
200O; NEXT HE 

20 PRINT s INPUT “SEPARATION OF 
POINTS IN DEGREES; “ = D = D = D 
/ 57.29578 

30 PRINT : INPUT "DO VOU MANT DO 
TS < D > OR LINES <L>: " iS$ 

40 PRINT : INPUT H RELATIVE LENG 
THS OF X AND V. STANDARD LE 
NGTHS : 1,1 X#V : H #A#B 
50 PRINT ; PRINT "PUSH "RETURN" 
TO CONTINUE PROGRAM# "ESC" T 
0 QUIT. " i ; GET Q$: IF ASC 
< G$ ) = 27 GOTO 150 
60 HGR2 : HCOLOR= 3: HPLOT 140 #9 
6 

70 FOR R = O TO 200 STEP D 
80 X = R * COS < R ) ; V = R * SIN 
( R >: X = X * A: V = V * B 
90 X = X + 140: V = V + 96: IF X < 
0 OR X > 280 OR V < 0 OR V > 
192 GOTO 140 



100 


IF S$ = "D" GOTO 120 




110 


HPLOT TO X,V: mm 170 




120 


HPLOT X,V 




f7fl 


NEXT R 




140 


GET Q$: IF HSC <Q$> = 


13 THEN 




TEXT : HOME : UTAB 23; 
20 


GOTO 


150 


TEXT : HOME : UTflB 23; 


END 


160 


REM ARCHIMEDES SPIRAL 




170 


REM R. KARIS 8/80 






Outstanding 
Arcade 
Games 

for 

TRS-80* 

Super Nova 14.95 

Galaxy Invasion 14.95 

Attack Force 14.95 

Cosmic Fighter 14.95 

Space War 9.95 

TRS-Super Invaders 19.95 

(superior to Invaders Plus) 

Invaders Plus 9.95 

(close-out, while supply lasts) 

Space Colony 9.95 

^ - 8QFT8ECTOH MARKETING, 

39AU incorporated 'qjpSs 

6250 Middlebelt Rd. • Garden City, Ml 48135 .(313) 425-4020 

C.O.D. payment (certified check or cash) add $1 .50. M.C. or Visa accepted. Michigan residents 
add 4% sales tax. Add $2.50 shipping to all orders: personal checks take 3 weeks to clear. 

'TRS-80 is a product of Radio Shack, division of Tandy Corporation. 
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Estimating Construction 
Material Costs 

BY DAVID D. BUSCH 



r T^ he applicability of problems 
for computer solution can fall 
into two general categories. Some 
tasks simply beg for a computer's 
aid: clear-cut algorithms with some 
inputs, a lot of number crunching, 
and neat, predictable output, pref- 
erably arranged in columns. Other 
jobs ask the computer to emulate a 
human's thought process to solve a 
problem. Here, the programmer's 
chore is not so much of defining the 
problem, but in coming to a better 
understanding of human intelli- 
gence. 

Clearly, the latter is more chal- 
lenging, but even the simple 
algorithm-type problem can un- 
dergo some interesting enhance- 
ments. FRAMEUP is a simple little 
program that provides a hint of what 
computers can do towards enhanc- 
ing a human's approach to design. 

FRAMEUP provides the home 
handyperson with a quick means of 
estimating materials usage and cost 
for a common home remodelingjob, 
such as framing and finishing a 
square or rectangular room inside 
an existing structure. It will esti- 
mate how many 2 X 4' s, 4 X 8 foot 
sheets of paneling or wallboard 
must be used, and how many 9 or 
12-inch square floor tiles should be 
purchased. Carpeting or vinyl floor- 
ing can be substituted, and is esti- 
mated in square yards. 

The program makes certain as- 
sumptions. First, it assumes that 
the carpenter will be using eight- 
foot long nominal 2 X 4-inch lumber 
for the framing, with top and bottom 
plates all around, and studs placed 
48-inches apart. Standard 4x8 
paneling or gypsum board is taken 
for granted to fit 8-foot ceilings. 
Either 9-inch or 12-inch square floor 
tiles, or roll floor covering must be 
used. It is assumed that windows 
and doors will be prehung, (or pre- 
existing) and installed in holes cut in 
the paneling. 



Walls in the long and short di- 
mensions are identical, so the mate- 
rial required for each is figured 
once, and then doubled. Fractions 
are rounded to the next highest in- 
teger by taking the INT value of the 
number, plus 0.9, as in Line 660. 
However, in figuring the number of 
wall panels required, the program 
determines the number of whole 
panels by dividing the wall's length 
by 48-inches, and then allocating 
the remainder to a partial panel. The 
program doesn't attempt to decide 
if leftover pieces from one wall can 
be cut to fit one of the others. In- 
stead, the size of these “leftover" 
pieces is listed, and the user can 
readily see if they can be cut from 
one or more whole panels. In cal- 
culating costs, the program as- 
sumes that each leftover will be cut 
from a full piece of wallboard or 
paneling. 



This type of rough estimate will 
automatically include a small 
amount of “extra" material of the 
sort that all but the most proficient 
woodworkers count on to make up 
for mistakes, bad measuring or cut- 
ting, and so forth. The user should 
gauge his/her own skill, and add a 
“fudge factor" of spoiled material 
accordingly. Not only are panels 
and 2 x 4's miscut, but floor tiles 
become frequent victims. 

The program is fairly simple. It 
asks the user to input the needed 
information, such as dimensions of 
the room, costs of the materials, 
and the type of flooring that will be 
used. Then, basic arithmetic is used 
to calculate the number each mate- 
rial required. 

Because of the simplicity of the 
algorithm, no special BASIC state- 
ments were needed for FRAMEUP. 
PRINT USING is employed to tidy 



Sample Run 

This program will calculate rough materials usage to frame 
and finish a souare or rectangular room with 8-foot ceilings* 
It assuies you will be using eight-foot 2 x 4's for fr aming? 
and standard 4x8 foot wallboard or paneling. 

In calculating the number of wall studs? 48-inch centers 
are used? and an extra stud allowed per wall per corner* 

Enter length of room in feet?inches J? 20?6 
Enter width of room in feet? inches :? 14?3 
Enter cost each of 2 x 4 x 8 lumber J? 1*5? 

Enter cost each of 4x8 paneling or wallboard ♦ ? 8*99 



Will floor be covered with 1*) Floor tile 

2* ) Carpet 

3* ) Linoleum 

Enter choice l ? 1 

Will you be using 9-inch or 12-inch tiles ? 12 
Enter cost each of tile (use $ 0*00 )J? *59 
Are the tiles self-sticK ( Y or N ) ? N 

Enter coverage of adhesive in souare feet per gallon ♦? 200 
Enter cost of adhesive per gallon ♦? 5*99 



Minimum materials needed l 



Eight-foot 2 x 4's I 


36 


$57*24 


Whole sheets of paneling I 


16 


$143*84 


Plus two partial sheets l 


6 in* wide 


$17*98 


Pius two partial sheets l 


32 in* wide 


$17.98 


Tiles 12 in* souare needed: 


301 


$177.59 


Gallons of adhesive needed J 


1*50333 


$9*00 


Total costs J 




$423.63 
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Program Listing 



10 ' ****** FRAME-UP ****** 

20 ' DAVID BUSCH 

515 E. HIGHLAND AVENUE 
RAVENNA, OHIO 44266 

30 F$= •$$♦*##.##" 

40 clsjprintjprint 

50 PRINT "This program will calculate rouSh materials usade to frame" 

60 PRINT" and finish a souare or rectangular room with 8-foot ceilinss." 

70 PRINT " It assumes you will he usinS eiSht-foot 2 x 4's for framing?" 

80 PRINT “ and standard 4x8 foot wallboard or paneling*" 

90 PRINT " In calculating the number of wall studs, 48-inch centers" 

100 PRINT " are used* and an extra stud allowed per wall per corner." 

no print:print 

120 INPUT "Enter lensth of room in feet? inches J"»F,I 
130 L=F*12+I 

140 INPUT"Enter width of room in feet, inches J“»F»I 
150 U=F*12+I 
160 SI=L*W 

170 INPUT"Enter cost each of 2 x 4 x 8 lumber i"JTU 

180 INPUT "Enter cost each of 4 x 8 paneling or wallboard l m i WB 

190 ' ****** CALCULATE FLOOR COVERING NEEDED ****** 

200 cls:print:print 

210 PRINT “Will floor be covered with 1.) Floor tile " 

220 PRINT " 2.) Carpet- 

230 PRINT" 3* ) Linoleui” 

240 PRINT 

250 INPUT * Enter choice ! "»CH$ 

260 FL=VAL(CH*)!IF FL<1 OR FL>3 GOTO 250 
270 ON FL GOTO 280,510,510 

280 cls:print:print 

290 INPUT"Uill you be usinS 9-inch or 12-inch tiles "»TS* 

300 TS=VAL( TS$ ) 

310 IF T5=9 GOTO 340 
320 IF TS=12 GOTO 340 
330 GOTO 290 
340 TILE=TS*TS 

350 cls: print: print 

360 INPUT "Enter cost each of tile (use $ 0.00 )J"»TC$ 

370 clsjprintjprint 

380 INPUT" Are the tiles self-stick (Y or N ) ",ANi 

390 IF lEFTK AN$,1 )="N" THEN INPUT"Enter coverage of adhesive in souare feet per Sal Ion I 

400 clsjprintjprint 

4i0 INPUT "Enter cost of adhesive per sallon J"?AC$ 

420 AD=VAL( AD$ ) 

430 AD=AD*144 
440 AN-SI/AD 
45t Tk-SI/TILE 



460 TN=INT( TN+.9 ) 

470 TC=VAL( TC$)IAC=VAL( AC* ) 

480 TC=TC*TN 
490 AC=AC*AN 
500 GOTO 580 
510 CN=SI/1296 
520 clsjprintjprint 

530 INPUT" Enter cost per souare yard of carpet or linoleum !"»CC$ 

540 CC-VALv CC* > 

550 CC-CC*CN 
560 CN-INT( CN+*9 ) 

570 ****** FIGURE PLATES AND STUDS FOR WALLS ****** 

580 Pl-L/96 

590 P1~INT( P1+.9 )*2 

600 P2-W/96 

610 r'2-INT( P2+*9 )*2 

620 PLATES=P1+P2 

630 tll-L/48 

640 m2--W/43 

650 5TtiDS-Wl*2+W2*2+3 

660 bTUDS=INT( STUDS+.9 ) 

670 SC-STUDS*TW J PC=PLATES*T W 
6bv LC-SC+PC 

690 ****** FIGURE PANELS NEEDED ****** 

700 H1-INT( W1 ) 

710 Li-L-( Hl*48 ) 

720 H2=INT( W2 ) 

730 L2=W-( H2*48 ) 

740 F’ANELS=H1*2+H2*2 
750 UC-=PANELS*WB 

760 ' ****** DISPLAY RESULTS ****** 

770 CLS J PRINT JPRINT 

780 PRINT "Minimum materials needed !" 

7 90 PRINT 

800 PRINT "EiSht-foot 2 x 4's J", JPRINT TAB( 30 )f FLATES+STUDSJ JPRINT TAB( 45 )"" ? ! PRINT USING FiiLC 

810 PRINT “Whole sheets of paneiinS J-JJPRINT TAB( 30 HPANEL3, JPRINT TAB( 45 )"" i JPRINT USING F4JUC 

820 IF LI <>0 PRINT 11 Plus two partial sheets J-JJPRINT TABOO )L1 ; ” in. wide" » JPRINT TAB( 45 )»’"f JP 

a=2*wb:print using f$;pa 

830 IF L2O0 PRINT"Plus two partial sheets I"? JPRINT TAB(30)L2, H in. wide" i JPRINT TAB< 45 )"" i !PB= 
2*WB I PRINT USING FfiPB 
840 XC=PA+PB 

850 IF CN <> 0 AND FL=2 THEN PRINT "Souare yards of carpet J"?!PRINT TAB< 30 )CNJ JPRINT TAB(45)" 
“ » JPRINT USING F$?CCJG0T0 890 

860 IF CN <> 0 AND FLO THEN PRINT "Souare yards of linoleum J"f JPRINT TAB< 30 )CN» JPRINT TAB( 45 ) 
""F JPRINT USING F$?CCJG0T0 890 

870 PRINT “Tiles "iTSi" in. souare needed! " » JPRINT TAB( 30 )TN? JPRINT TAB( 45 )"" J J PRINT USING F4JTC 

880 IF AN <> 0 THEN PRINT "Gallons of adhesive needed J u » JPRINT TAB( 30 )AN? JPRINT TAB( 45 )*" f JPRIN 

T USING F$JAC 

890 TT=LC+WC+XC+CC+TC+AC 

900 PRINT 

910 PRINT “Total costs J", JPRINT TABv 45 )"" i JPRINT USING FUJI 
920 GOTO 920 



up the video display, but the prog- 
ram should be operable on most 
BASICs as is. 

Possibilities for enhancements 
abound. No provision was made for 
estimating materials cost for ceil- 
ings because of the many types of 
ceiling construction available; sus- 
pended or otherwise. A subroutine 
could be written to compare the lef- 
tover pieces of wallboard with the 
gaps in other walls, and determine 
the most efficient means of cutting 
the sheets. Another subroutine 
could use National Electrical Code 
guidelines for spacing of electrical 
outlets to provide recommenda- 
tions for placement of the outlets, 
and calculation of the costs for wire , 
junction boxes, switches, outlets, 
etc. 

Glue for paneling and nails for 
framing could also be estimated 
fairly closely, along with 
baseboards and trim strips. Appli- 
cations for a sophisticated version 
of FRAMEUP could range from the 
home carpenter using the program 
to decide whether or not the family 
can afford to finish off the attic, to a 
professional using similar 
techniques to estimate remodeling 
costs. □ 



MOST IMPORTANT VARIABLES 
USED IN FRAMEUP 



AD Adhesive coverage in square feet per gallon 

AN Amount of adhesive needed in gallons 

CC Final cost of carpet or linoleum 

CN Amount of carpet or linoleum needed in square yards 

F Feet, dimension of room input by user 

FL Stores flag indicating floor covering choice 

HI Number of whole panels needed for long dimension 

H2 Number of whole panels needed for short dimension 

I Inches, input by user 

L Length of room in inches 

LI Leftover inches not covered by full panels, long dimension 

L2 Leftover inches not covered by full panels, short dimension 

LC Lumber cost 

PI Number of 2 x 4’s to span long dimension 

P2 Number of 2 x 4’s to span short dimension 

PANELS Number of full 4x8 foot panels needed 

PLATES Number of 1 x 4’s needed horizontally 

SI Floor area in square inches 

STUDS Number of 2 x 4’s needed vertically 

TC Tile cost 

TILE Area of one tile in square inches 

TN Number of tile needed 

TS Length of one side of one tile 

TT Total cost of all materials 

TW Cost of each 2 x 4, input by user 

W Width of room in inches 

W1 Number of 48-inch spans in long dimension 

W2 Number of 48-inch spans in short dimension 

WB Cost of each sheet of paneling 

WC Total paneling/wallboard cost 

XC Cost of leftover panels 



The apple does this superbly! 

How about your kids ? 




learner. As an infinitely patient tutor, the 
computer will identify instructional goals, 
move the learner towards them and provide 
feedback on his/her level of mastery. (Re- 
quires APPLESOFT, 48K, disk). 



In this age of computers, a basic understand- 
ing of numbers is a matter of survival. The 
COMPU-MATH series is designed to provide 
these skills, for both the primary and older 






FRACTIONS and DECIMALS each begin with a Pre- 
Test and diagnostic report which then routes the 
learner to the appropriate instructional unit $39.95 
each. 



ARITHMETIC SKILLS uses high-resolution graphics , 
an absolute minimum of text and aids for those new 
to the computer , as it teaches counting and basic 
arithmetic. $49.95. 
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Available at fine computer stores everywhere. 
Calif, residents add 6% tax. 

Add $1 .00 for shipping. 




UNIQUE SOFTWARE FOR THE UNIQUE INAINO 



EDU-WARE SERVICES, INC. 
22222 Sherman Way, Suite 102 
Canoga Park, CA 91303 
(213) 346*6783 



CIRCLE 23 
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The Eleventh North 
American Computer 
Chess Championship 



BY EVAN KATZ 



C omputer chess met country 
music recently at the annual 
NACCC held in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, October 26-28. The tourna- 
ment, as part of the 1980 Annual 
Conference and Exposition of the 
AMC, was held at the gorgeous Op- 
ryland Hotel, adjacent to the fa- 
mous Grand Ole Opry, and fea- 
tured ten strong chess competitors. 

There was a great diversity of 
computer strength amongst the 
programs and three of them were 
actually microcomputers brought to 
the tournament. Belle, which had 
just captured the World Computer 
Championship in Linz, Austria by 
defeating Chaos in a tie-breaking 
game, was the favorite and Chaos 
was seeded second. 

A great disappointment to all was 
the withdrawal of the Duchess and 
Chess 4.9 programs which had 



finished second and third at the 
World Championship, respectively. 
It was reported that Tom Truscott 
could not secure machine time for 
Duchess , (which has competed in 
the last six ACM competitions) and 
Dave Cahlander, the Chess 4.9 rep- 
resentative from Control Data 
Corp. (CDC), took ill in Europe. 
Earlier versions of 4.9 had won 
eight out of the last ten ACMs. 

The microcomputer program 
Boris Experimental , entered by 
Applied Concepts (the makers of 
the Modular Game System) was 
also withdrawn. As it turns out, the 
program might have been barred 
anyway. Kathe Spracklen (of S ar- 
gon fame) now working for Fidelity 
Electronics, argued that Boris Ex- 
perimental was too similar to her 
Sargon 2.5 and demanded that the 
Tournament Organizing Committee 



compare source codes. Applied’s 
chief chess programmer, John Ack- 
er, acknowledged that Experimen- 
tal was a revamped Sargon 2.5 but 
couldn’t say exactly how much of 
the old program remained. 

Many of the rules and the people 
were retained from previous years, 
but several exciting additions were 
made, such as the First ACM 
Computer Chess Championship. 

Ben Mittman from Northwestern 
University, and McGill Universi- 
ty’s Monty Newborn composed the 
Selection Committee which made 
these seedings based upon past per- 
formance of the programs, updates 
to the algorithms and new specifica- 
tions: 

1. Belle 2. Chaos 3. Cray 
Blitz 4. Bebe 5. Awit 6. Mychess 7. 
Ostrich 81. 8. Cube 2.0 9. Chess 
Challenger 10. Clash. 




Panelists and audience of the 1980 Computer Chess Technical Session. From left: David Levy, tournament director; Bob Hyatt, Cray Blitz ; 
Kathe Spracklen, Chess Challenger ; Ben Mittman, chairman ; Tony Scherzer, Bebe: Fred Swartz , Chaos: Ken Thompson, Belle ; and Monty 
Newborn, Ostrich ’81 . 
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The two veterans were joined by 
Bob Hyatt from the University of 
Southern Mississippi and John 
Thatcher from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity to form the Tournament Or- 
ganizing Committee. David Levy, 
International Master and computer 
chess author, was Tournament Di- 
rector and Master of Ceremonies. 

The jovial, good nature of the par- 
ticipants and organizers com- 
plemented the wonderful hospital- 
ity of the Tennesseans. Have no 
qualms about writing a programmer 
with comments or congratulations. 
In most cases, they’ll be glad to per- 
sonally answer brief questions and 
help you in response to more gen- 
eral inquiries. 

Regular, “human” rules were 
used for the four-round Swiss com- 
petition with Levy having the final 
decision on all points of contention. 
The time control was 40 moves per 
side in the first two hours and 10 
moves every 30 minutes thereafter. 
Each team could take up to two, 
20-minute timeouts and reset prog- 
ram parameters if it encountered 
technical difficulties. A new stipula- 
tion was the requirement of manual 
chess clocks. While the machines 
could be reset in the event of a 
power loss, electronic clocks could 
not. Therefore, Bob Hyatt had to rig 
a manual clock to work with the 
Blitz electronic board. As usual, 
tournament director Levy could ad- 
judicate a game after four and a half 
hours of play. Important, though, 
was the fact that a game would be 
adjourned on position alone; 
whether any program could possi- 
bly win the contest was to make no 
difference. 

Blitz, running on the Cray 1, the 
world’s fastest computer, was to 
enjoy a speed improvement of a fac- 
tor of 80 when compared to its old 
host machine, the Sigma 9. Cray 
President John Orlwagen, accord- 
ing to Hyatt, is quite excited about 
computer chess and enjoys it a great 
deal. Now searching a full seven ply 
in the middlegame, (vs. the five ply 
achieved last year) Blitz achieved 
30% hashing in the middlegame and 
up to 80% hashing in the endgame. 
According to its author, Blitz has an 
“evaluation that is extremely 




Chris Peters (left) and Monty Newborn chat while Ostrich contemplates its next move (7 ... e6). 
David Levy scans the other games. 




A multitude of spectators watch the exciting Challenger-Belle game for the championship. Ron Nelson, 
a Fidelity chess programmer for years, stands between Kathe and Ken. 




Dan and Kathe Spracklen smile as Challenger has Belle on the ropes threatening to defeat the 
world champion! 
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Ken Thompson, a picture of confidence, studies Belle's analysis during its second round 
game with Cray Blitz . 




Dan and Kathe Spracklen, the 
champions of microcomputer 
chess. If Fidelity gives them 
the same hardware and mem- 
ory for the commercial game, 
watch out 1700s! 




Bob Hyatt working on his Cromemco hardware that controls Cray Blitz's electronic sensory 
board. 



sophisticated” and “adapted to the 
art of attacking the opponent’s 
king.” It performs a quiescent 
search of captures and checks 
which are even or better, and sup- 
posedly has a good understanding 
of when pawns are unstoppable in 
the endgame. 

Belle is now completely self- 
contained, and came to the tourna- 
ment looking like a small telephone 
booth. Replete with a meter which 
shows how quickly the search is 
progressing, Belle was an aesthetic 
wonder as well. As stated by Monty 
Newborn, “We’re glad he’s here 
and we’re out to get him!” 

Contrasting in appearance as well 
as strength was Chris Peters’ Clash, 
which was in several parts with 
wires flowing from all over. Al- 
though the program lost every 
game, it came close to “victory” as 
its exposed circuits nearly gave 
several passersby the shock of their 
lives. It is interesting to note that 
Clash plays the opening better with 
a small search and that Peters has it 
looking one ply only on the first 
three moves. Because its computer 
doesn’t possess fantastic speed, 
Clash uses static exchange evalua- 
tion, as did Sargon II, and a killer 
heuristic to find quick refutations. 

The My chess entry, run by Mark 
Gorelnik, this writer, and the au- 
thor’s friend, Dave Kittenger, will 
be marketed in 1981 as a stand- 
alone game. The device, sporting 
approximately 24K and a 6 MHz 
Z-80 chip, will be shown at the 
January Consumer Electronics 
show. Improved slightly over last 
year, Mychess ran from EPROM 
on-site. 

The most significant entry for the 
average chess player was Chess 
Challenger. It must be made per- 
fectly clear that what played at the 
ACM and what is being sold as Sen- 
sory Voice Challenger, contain to- 
tally different programs and 
hardware. 

The Challenger which competed 
is the work of Dan and Kathe 
Spracklen, probably the best and 
most creative microcomputer chess 
programmers, while the game actu- 
ally being sold is not. The former 
ran on a super-fast 4.0 MHz 6502 
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processor, effectively much faster 
than the Z-80 chip which runs the 
commercial game. In fact, the com- 
puter required a cooling unit four 
times the size of the game itself! It 
also thought on the opponent’s time 
while the Challenger for sale does 
not. The next generation of Fidelity 
chess computers to be marketed 
around the fall of next year will tell 
how many ply they have searched, 
as the ACM machine did. The 
Spracklens, who were achieving 
five ply in the middle game and up to 
eight in the endgame, report a 10% 
search improvement since the tour- 
nament. 

The Spracklens set Challenger's 
window at +/- one third of a pawn, 
which can be exceeded by a passed 
pawn. Bishops are given slightly 
greater weight than knights. 

Each round was an exciting event 
composed of five heated battles. 
David Levy, although plagued by a 
sore throat, added enlightening 
comments on the games in prog- 
ress, both from a programmer’s and 
chess player’s point of view. In con- 
trast with human tournaments, the 
spectators were able to speak 
among themselves and call out 
ideas to Levy. The authors also 
contributed thoughts — their own 
and those which their machines 
printed out. 

Ostrich , in its game with Chaos, 
goofed on move five with Nxc6. 
This same mistake in the Sicilian, 
letting black recapture to the center 
while gaining the b-file, was made 
by Chess 4.7 in its famous match vs. 
Levy, who would intentionally 
create a position where 4.7 could 
blow it. Beginning programmers 
should note that the move does give 
black an isolated pawn; it’s tough to 
balance positional factors! When 
Ostrich followed with passive, im- 
precise play, Chaos smothered it 
until Monty Newborn resigned for 
his program on move 24. 

Cray Blitz vs. Cube was unique in 
that it was the “highest-powered” 
chess game to date. The two com- 
batants were performing a total of 
160,000,000 instructions per sec- 
ond! The game ended abruptly, 
however, when Cube encountered 
uncorrectable machine trouble and 




Round #1 gets under way. With the programs playing the first dozen moves or so out of their 
opening books, the action is fast and furious. 



The Spracklens chat with Tony 
Scherzer ( seated right ) and 
friend. 





Chris Peters and Clash make the airways. 
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had to resign, admittedly in a bad 
position. Blitz s tenth move (0-0) 
was made based on an eight-ply 
search taking 55 minutes (while 
Cube was down). It was Cube's 
first tournament and things did not 
run smoothly. The program also 
suffered from a fifteen second 
communications delay as data from 
Nashville first went to a toll-free 
number then to an Apex, to a Cyber 
175, to a live concentrator and then 
finally to the Cray. Lloyd Lank, 
Cube's author, promises to be back 
next year with a better program. 

Challenger chose to play posi- 
tionally vs. Bebe’s Sicilian Dragon. 
David Levy commented that Bebe 
exhibited a “deep understanding'’ 
of the Sicilian through move 15. 
After some indecisive moves, it was 
later able to win a pawn but could 
make nothing out of it. Challenger 
examined six ply after queens were 
exchanged, and examined eight on 
move 28 in 4:24! And to think that 



Scirgon could only get three last 
year! Bebe, which was searching 
seven ply, allowed 16 seconds for 
the I/O of moves, a typical “fudge 
factor” for slow human execution. 
The combatants reached a drawn 
endame at move 55. 

Most of the audience were ACM 
members, but there were also many 
computer chess addicts, chess fana- 
tics and reporters. The display 
boards were manned by volunteers 
from a local Nashville chess club 
who performed admirably, even 
when the programs were zipping off 
moves from their opening books. 

At the contestants' meeting just 
before the start of round one, the 
only question posed dealt with the 
running of the speed competition. It 
was finally decided to give each 
program an average of five seconds 
of CPU time per move until the 
game ended. Thinking on the oppo- 
nent's time, (or pondering as the 
programmers call it) would be al- 



lowed. Since there were only ten 
programs, a round robin tourna- 
ment format was selected. In addi- 
tion to giving each program a 
chance to meet all the others, a 
round robin tournament would 
allow the programmers to face off 
whenever they chose to. 

Even though the weaker pro- 
grams have made large, quantum 
advances, the first round pairings 
which pit the top half against the 
bottom half (one vs. six, five vs. 
ten, etc.), resulted in four wins for 
the favored side. The fact that Chal- 
lenger drew Bebe is accounted for 
by the low seeding given the Fidel- 
ity unit as a result of its poor per- 
formance at the World Champion- 
ship in Linz, Austria. But Chal- 
lenger's lapse in Linz was caused 
by a bug which allowed tables to 
overlap: the program which was 
supposed to finish ninth nearly won 
and finished in third! 

{continued next month!) 



A REFURBISHED “SELECTRIC” ASCII TERMINAL 
FOR THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN OR SERIOUS HOBBYIST. 

The A J 841 I/O terminal. 

Now available from dealers nationwide. 



Demand for our AJ 841 I/O computer terminal has 
been great. And now it’s getting even greater. So call your 
local computer shop dealer right away. Supply is limited! 
You may never have another opportunity like this one to buy 
your own professional terminal. 




The AJ 841 features: 

• Choice of serial RS 232 or parallel interface 

• ASCII code 

• 14.9 cps printout 

• High quality Selectric printing 

• Heavy-duty Selectric mechanism 

• Off-line use as typewriter 

• Documentation included 

• 30-day warranty on parts and labor (details available 
on request) 

Call toll-free now 

For location of your nearest AJ dealer, call toll-free: 

800/538-9721 

California residents call collect 408/263-8520, Extension 263. 

Available only in the continental United States 
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COMPUTER CHESS 



By HARRY SHERSHOW 



Two New Units In Action 



In the second round of the U.S. 
Microcomputer Chess Tournament 
at San Jose, Tryom’s “Chess 
Champion Super System III” and 
BORIS “X” (experimental) staged 
a hard fought game which ended in a 
draw. While the two units were at 
each other’s throats, John Aker, 
who was running BORIX “X”, 
found a few minutes to answer some 
of our questions. 

Q. Do you work for Applied Con- 
cepts, John? 

A. Well, yes and no. I’m a consultant 
for them but work out of my own 
laboratory in Shawnee, Kansas 
— right outside Kansas City. I am 
an independent consultant. I do all 
my work at my place because I have 
all the equipment I need right there . 
Q. Are you the programmer of this 
BORIS “X" unit? 

A. Yes I am. 

Q. Is that the name that will be used 
when the unit gets on the shelves? 
A. I think Applied is planning to call 
it something else besides “X”. 
They’ll probably name it after some 
legendary chess figure. It all de- 
pends on the capabilities of program 
“X” and whether we decide to in- 
corporate those capabilities into the 
final program. At this time that’s 
still unknown and so is the new 
game. (Shortly after this interview, 
Applied Concepts announced that 
the name for its new module would 
be MORPHY— ed.) 

Q. Will you compare BORIS “X” to 




% 



John Aker, designer of the Modular Game 
System (who also wrote the Boris X pro- 
gram) was on hand to run the Applied 
Concepts unit. 

BORIS 2.5? The 2.5 has practically 
become a standard. People de- 
scribe their own programs in terms 
of how well they perform against 
2.5. Can they beat it? Does it lose to 
2.5? Is it a standoff? You need a 
parameter in computer chess. It 
looks now as though 2.5 has be- 
come that parameter. You can now 
compare all the programs on the 
market against 2.5 and depending 
on how they perform you have a 
pretty good idea of how they all 
play. 

A. Yes. I agree that it’s important 
to have a standard against which 
you can measure other programs. 



Until we have a good method of 
arriving at computer-chess ratings, 
such comparative evaluations work 
well. The difference between 
BORIS “X” and BORIS 2.5 is an im- 
provement in the time factor. 
BORIS “X” will basically play the 
same moves that 2.5 plays but will 
play them in considerably less time. 
Pierre Nolot, the French journalist 
who came from Paris to attend this 
tournament, tested some problems 
on the two units. BORIS “X” solved 
the problems four times faster than 
BORIS 2.5. There are other im- 
provements in the program also, but 
I can’t go into them right now. Such 
information should probably come 
from the company. But obviously 
this unit has some strong improve- 
ments over 2.5. Otherwise, we 
wouldn’t be here. 

Q. How about some comments on 
the games played so far at this tour- 
nament? 

A. Well, BORIS “X” looks deeper 
into the ply search in a given period 
of time. It thinks on your time and 
because of that economy it can go 
up to ply five, six or maybe seven. 
At this time, in this particular game, 

I am in a situation where I have lots 
of time over Tryom. Their unit is a 
constant-time-interval type. It 
plays every move the same length of 
time regardless of the tactical situa- 
tion. Right now, for example, 
BORIS “ X” has anticipated 
Tryom’s next move and when I fi- 
nally enter Tryom’s move my pro- 





Tryom’s “Chess Champion 
Super System 111” 
plays White 
vs 

Applied Concepts’ 
“BORIS X’’ 
playing Black 
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gram will respond almost im- 
mediately because it's already 
completed the required amount of 
search needed for a level four 
move — which is the level we're 
playing at. However, since I've got 
plenty of time I'm simply not enter- 
ing that move. My hope is that the 
machine will use the extra time to 
pick the next response out of a 
seven ply search rather than a four 
ply search. 

Q. How many plies can BORIS "A ” 
search? 

A. BORIS “X" is similar to 2.5 and 
both will search up to ten plies in the 
endgame. It depends, of course, on 
the number of nodes it can investi- 
gate. In ply six, for example, it will do 
a complete search at that ply no 
matter how long it takes. And the 
time control will cause the unit to go 
up a ply. If it hasn't investigated the 
minimum number of nodes then it 
will automatically increase the 
maximum depth of investigation by 
one ply search if it is thinking on 
your time. Until you move it will 
continue to increase the ply depth to 
a maximum of two plies past what 
you have it set for. 

Q. What is the maximum number of 
plies BORIS “ X " has searched? 

A. It will do about ten plies. But it 
has to be a relatively simple situa- 
tion to reach the ninth or tenth ply 
and there can't be too many pieces 
on the board. As you move up a ply 
there is such an astronomical explo- 
sion of nodes that there is a limit on 
how far you can go. 

Q. I notice that BORIS "X" has no 
comments in its display like other 
models. 

A. Yes. The comments on this unit, 
unlike the other 2.5 units have been 
eliminated. Whether or not it will 
stay that way is a decision that will 
be made later. In this model we've 
used the available memory space 
saved from the comment deletion to 
improve the performance. We can 
salvage about one K by giving up 
the comments. So, I use the IK to 
get a more efficient tree search. One 
improvement I can now do is per- 
form the principal variation that 
was detected on a previous move. 
The search of the variation starts 
out with as strong an alpha-beta 



number it can find and then prunes 
the move tree. 

Q. Is there a difference in free 
searching between the two models - 
"X" and 2.5? 

A. The “X" model uses its tree 
searching more efficiently than 2.5. 
The move list is sorted more effec- 
tively. Captures are sorted accord- 
ing to material gain. There's a dif- 
ferent killer heuristics — which I'd 
rather not talk about now. There's 
also some differences in terminal 
evaluation. One significant differ- 




Keith Bentley, a resident of Silicon \ alley 
who came to the tournament as a guest of 
John Irwin, was drafted to operate the 
Tryom unit. 



ence, for example, is that BORIS 2.5 
has always regarded the Bishop and 
Knight to be of equal value. It loses 
the minor exchange periodically 
without any regard to possible con- 
sequences. The 2.5 model has a 
three-point value for both pieces 
throughout the whole game. The 
“X" model has a different evalua- 
tion. 

Q. Did you design the Modular 
Game System? 

A. I designed the microprocessor 
electronics of that system. The 
mechanical design was an idea of 
Alan Mead's of Applied Concepts. 
It was his idea to make a miniature 
mainframe with replaceable mod- 
ules that would play many games, 
not just chess. Our first task was to 
get Dan and Kathe Spracklen's 
program on ROM. Dan had SAR- 
GON 1 1 which he was selling on cas- 



sette for the Apple at that time. So 
we took their S ARGON II program 
an incorporated it into the Modular 
Game System and came up with 
BORIS 2.5. I wrote the program for 
the display and the keyboard. And 
Dan and I worked together on the 
handshake between my program 
and his. And we incorporated both 
our ideas into the final product. 

Q. I know you've previously written 
programs for police radar. What is 
the difference between writing a 
chess program and writing a prog- 
ram for a police-radar system ? 

A. There's obviously no tree 
searching involved in a radar pro- 
gram. Police radar is more a 
signal-processing, digital-filtering 
application. The resemblance is 
that you are dealing with a microp- 
rocessor in both instances. In police 
radar you have a real-time system. 
Chess presents some new concepts 
in mini-maxing, alpha-beta-pruning 
and move-ordering. A chess pro- 
gram is always being improved. I 
think any programmer will tell you 
as soon as he finishes one program, 
he'll try to write a better one. 

Q. What's the biggest problem you 
found in writing a chess program ? 
A. Easily that is in the area of de- 
bugging. The game is so rich in de- 
velopment that you may play a large 
number of games before you get the 
machine into a certain problem 
state. Certain things happen in 
pawn promotion, for instance. You 
may play many games without en- 
counteringeven one game involving 
pawn promotion. So if you finally 
get a game as far as pawn promotion 
you may find a machine bug has 
developed at that point. Then it 
takes more time to debug 
adequately than it does to write a 
change. 

Q. Does competing in a tournament 
offer any problems different than 
playing a friendly game of chess? 

A. Designing an algorithm for a 
computer chess tournament has a 
different consideration than design- 
ing it to play “family chess". You 
have to look at time control very 
importantly. A number of different 
machines here at the tournament 
have different time control in their 
philosopies. Some of them think on 
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their opponent’s time; some of them 
don’t. Some are on constant tme in 
the computation process and some 
are concerned with completing a 
full ply search. There doesn’t seem 
to be a standard philosophy here. 
You can say that everybody’s doing 
their own thing. 

Q. Have you noticed any specific 
patterns in the other programs? 

A. Fidelity, for example, still feels 



that forward pruning is the best 
search. Other programs here are 
running full-width alpha-beta 
searches. It’s obvious that correct 
technologies and opinions are still 
emerging. And most of the units 
here are fighting it out for a place in 
the market. I think that is very ben- 
eficial to ultimate improvements in 
chess programs. Everyone has an 
incentive to win. We’re working 



toward real tournament conditions. 
We’re not trying to achieve an 
academic situation where the com- 
puter processes ten million nodes. 
A human can’t do that either, so it’s 
fairly obvious that the microproces- 
sors are fairly limited in regard to 
their “human capability’’ even 
though they’re processing at a mil- 
lion cycles per second or greater. 
The Intel system at this tourna- 



Here’s How They Played 



CCSSIII 


BORIS X 


(White) 


(Black) 


1 e2-e4 


d7-d6 


2 d2-d4 


Ng8-f6 


3 Nbl-c3 


Nb8-c6(a) 


4 Bcl-f4 


e7-e5(b) 


5 d4xe5 


d6xe5 


6 Qdlxd8 + 


Ke8xd8 


7 0-0-0+ 


Bf8-d6 


8 Bf4-e3(c) 


Bc8-e6 


9 Ngl-f3 


Nc6-b4(d) 


10 Nf3xe5 


Nb4xa2 + 


11 Nc3xa2 


Bexa2 


12 f2-f3(e) 


Ba2-e6 


13 Ne5-c4 


Be6xc4 


14 Bflxc4 


Kd8-e7 


15 h2-h4 


a7-a6 


16 Kcl-bl(f) 


b7-b5 


17 Bc4-e2 


Rh8-d8 


18 Be3-g5 


Bd6-e5(g) 


19 Rdlxd8 


Ke7xd8 


20 f3-f4 


Be5xf4(h) 


21 Bg5xf4 


Nf6xe4 


22 Be2-f3 


f7-f5 


23 Rhl-el 


Ra8-b8 


24 Bf3xe4 


f5xe4 


25 Relxe4 


Rb8-b6 


26 h4-h5 


g7-g6 


27 h5 x g6 


Rb6xg6 


28 g 2-g4 


c7-c5(i) 


29 g4-g5 


c5-c4 


30 b2-b4 


Kd8-d7 


31 c2-c3 


Rg6-e6 


32 Re4xe6(j) 


Kd7xe6 


33 Kbl-b2 


Ke6-f5 


34 Bf4-e3 


Kf5-e4 


35 Be3-d4 


Ke4-f4 


36 Bd4-f6 


Kf4-f5 


37 Bf6-e7(k) 


Kf5-e6 


38 Be7-c5 


Ke6-f5 


39 g 5-g6? 


h7xg6 


40 Bc5-d4 


g6-g5 


41 Kb2-c2 


g5-g4 


42 Kc2-d2 


g4-g3 


43 Kd2-c2 


g3-g2 


44 Kc2-d2 


Kf5-g4 


45 Kd2-e2 


Kg4-h3 


46 Bd4-gl 


Kh3-g3 


47 Ke2-e3 


Kg3-g4 


48 Ke3-f2 


Kg4-f5 


49 Kf2xg2 


Kf5-f4 




Position after Black’s 32nd move 



50 Bgl-d4? 


Kf4-g4 


51 Kg2-h2(l) 


Kg4-f3 


52 Kh2-hl 


Kf3-g3 


53 Khl-gl 


Kg3-f3 


54 Kgl-fl 


Kf3-e4 


55 Kfl-gl 


Ke4-f3 


56 Bd4-e5 


Kf3-e4 


57 Be5-d6 


Ke4-d3 


58 Bd6-e5 


Kd3-e4 


59 Be5-f6 


Ke4-e3 


60 Bf6-e5 


Ke-f3 


61 Sealed move 




61 Kgl-h2 


Kf3-e4 


62 Be5-d4 


Ke4-f3 


63 Kh2-h3 


Kf3-f4 


64 Kh3-h4 


Kf4-f5 


65 Kh4-h3? 


Kf5-f4 


66 Kh3-h2 


Kf4-f3 


67 Kh2-gl 


Kf3-g3 


68 Bd4-e5 + 


Kg3-f3 


69 Kgl-fl 


Kf3-e4 


70 Be5-d4 


Ke4-f3 


71 Kfl-el 


Kf3-e4 


72 Kel-dl? 


Ke4-f5 


73 Kdl-d2 


Kf5-e4 


74 Kd2-cl 


Ke4-f5 


75 Kcl-c2 


Kf5-e4 


76 Kc2-b2 


Ke4-f5 


77 Kb2-a2 


Kf5-e4 


78 Ka2-a3 


Ke4-d3 


79 Ka3-b2 


Kd3-d2 


80 Kb2-a2 


Kd2-e2(m) 


81 Ka2-a3 


Kc2-d2 


82 Bd4-e5 


Kd2-d3 


83 Ka3-a2 


Kd3-c2 



84 Ka2-al 


Kc2-d3 


85 Kal-bl 


Kd3-e4 


86 Be5-d4 


Ke4-f5 


87 Kbl-al 


Draw 



Annotations by George Koltanowski 

(a) Strange move. g6 is usually played here 
in the Pirc Defense. 

(b) Rough stuff. Again g6 is best. 

(c) White should have considered 8. B-g5 
here. 

(d) Black should have continued with 



9 . . . Ng 4 (threatens Nxe3) 


10. Bc5 


Ke7 


11. Nd5ch 


Bxd5 


12. Bxd6ch 


cxd6 


13. cxd5 


Nb8 


14. Rd2 


Nd7 etc. 


Now Black gets into trouble, 
(e) Misses the boat! 


12. b3 


Ke7 


13. Nc4 


Nxe4 


14. Nxd6 


cxd6 


15. Kb2 


Rh-c8 


16. Bd3 


Nc3 


17. Ral 


a5 


18 Bd4 wins a piece. 



(f) Having played h4 why not follow it up 
with 16.g4? 

(g) This loses a piece. 18 . . . h6; 19. 
Bxf6ch, Kxf6 and it should have ended the 
game in a peaceful draw because of 
Bishops of different color. 

(h) If 20 . . . Bd6; 21. e5 or 20 . . . Bq5; 
21. Rdl. 

(i) 28 . . . Rxg47; 29. Bxc7ch. 

(j) The game was won for White and with 
the Rooks off the board it should have 
been easy. 

(k) B-Q8 wins with ease. White can bring 
his king over to Q4 etc. 

(l) With 51. Kf2 Kf4 

52. Ke2 Ke4 

53. Be3 and the White King marches in. 

(m) With 80 . . . Kc2 Black forces the 
draw immediately. There's no way the 
White King can get back into action. Black 
plays Kcl, c2 all the time and threatens 
the QBP (c3) whenever the Bishop wants 
to hold cl. 
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ment, for example, is running a nine 
megahertz system, which is pretty 
fast. But, you notice it’s not playing 
a very strong game. 

Q. What one thing stands out 
among the programs , here? 

A. 1 would say that there doesn't 
seem to be any ailment stronger 
than the one where you want to look 
at one ply more than you were look- 
ing. But the interesting thing is that 
when you go from ply four to ply 
five — and if your move list isn't well 
ordered — then the number of nodes 
you'll have to look at in ply five is 
about nine times the number of 
nodes at ply four. Doubling, tripling 
or even quadrupling the speed of 
your processor isn't going to solve 
that problem. You simply have to 
use methods other than speed to 
keep that branching factor on your 
move list. That is the biggest prob- 
lem. 

At this point John went off to 
stretch his legs and get a cup of cof- 
fee. He gave us the task of monitor- 
ing the “X'’ unit. He was back in 
three minutes, just in time to enter 
BORIS' next move himself. 

At the tournament, Tryom's 
"Chess Champion Super System 
III” had arrived at Le Baron Hotel 
by United Parcel but there was no 
one on hand to run the unit. After a 
quick scurrying about, we finally 
cornered Keith Bentley. Keith lived 
close by, and his friend, John 
Urwin, convinced him to come dur- 
ing the three-day tournament. 
Bentley agreed to run the Tryom 
unit. 

After unpacking the Tryom unit, 
we hooked together the different 
components, then watched Bentley 
as he learned to run it. After the 
tournament was over, Keith sent us 
the following letter describing his 
experiences: 

"I had a great time at the chess 
tournament operating the Tryom 
Chess Challenger Super System 
III. It was enlightening for me since 
I follow computer chess only half- 
heartedly. Being at the tournament 
allowed me to appreciate more fully 
the problems facing the microcom- 
puter chess programmer as well as 
the methods used in overcoming 
these problems. The tournament 
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did a great deal to increase my in- 
terest in computer chess. 

”The Tryom system did fairly 
well in the tournament and was easy 
to use. Overall, the machine was 
laid out very well. The main unit 
had an adequate display for use in 
the stand-alone mode. The push- 
button switches for entering com- 
mands were large and easily acces- 
sible. Although the printer unit was 
not needed for the tournament, I did 
have a chance to play with it for a 
few moments and found that it 
worked with no difficulty. I was 
surprised that no other games had a 
printer since it allows users to store 
positions quite easily. The most im- 
pressive part of the Tryom package 
was, of course, the liquid crystal 
chessboard display. The display 
prevented any moves from being 
entered incorrectly since I could 
verify the whole board position 
without any effort. 

" operating the 
Tryom system 
was simple.” 



" Operating the Tryom system 
was simple. Because of the rush to 
get the first round started on Friday 
night, I did not have a chance to 
read the instruction manual. A few 
instructions from Dave Kittenger, 
however, allowed me to use the 
machine properly for the first game . 
I was more concerned with moving 
the pieces on the official board and 
punching the chess clock than I was 
with running the machine. Later, in 
entering the position of an ad- 
journed game (against BORIS kk X"), 
a quick look at the instructions 
booklet allowed me to set up 
quickly and correctly. Throughout 
the tournament there was never any 
problem operating the machine. 

kk There were only a few problems 
with the Tryom chess system. The 
major problem was connecting the 
printer and the LC D chessboard to 



the main unit. This took about 15 
minutes of concentrated fiddling. 
The culprit was the connector be- 
tween the two PC boards. It was 
possible to slide the two units to- 
gether only to find out there was no 
electrical connection between 
them. This was such a headache in 
setting up for the first game that the 
system was left assembled for the 
remainder of the tournament. The 
problem could be remedied by using 
a type of PC connector that pro- 
vide some guidance for the pins. 
At the end of a game, I would like to 
have been able to print out the en- 
tire sequence of moves, but I saw 
nothing in the instructions that 
showed how to accomplish this. 
This seems to limit the printer to 
keeping only a running record of the 
game and not allowing a summary. 

"Compared to other computer 
chess units, this system doesn’t 
seem to be too bad since it did get 
two and a half points. The fact that 
each move took the same amount of 
time kept the unit from getting into 
any kind of time trouble. This 
plagued Sfinks in at least two 
games. Time considerations may 
also have cost BORIS "X” a win 
since it started making moves too 
quickly. If BORIS “X" had used 
more of its time to search deeper it 
might have won. The final result, 
though, was still two and a half 
points for Tryom. Other judgments 
will have to wait for another tour- 
nament. 

” The human view of the program 
is a little different. Tryom’s actions 
against the Chess Challenger would 
be inexcusable in all but the most 
inexperienced players. Something 
must be done to Tryom’s program 
to prevent its queen from being 
chased around while its opponent 
develops. I was also slightly disap- 
pointed that the unit only drew 
against BORIS kk X” when it was 
ahead in material. Unfortunately, 
disappointment in the performance 
of a computer does not spur it on to 
greater accomplishments. Al- 
though a lot of work has gone into 
the excellent hardware of this 
machine, it will be up to Tryom to 
improve the software to keep its 
game a challenge to the user.” 
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THE CRAY 1 PLAYS CHESS (PART II) 



by ROBERT M. HYATT 
(University of Southern 
Mississippi) 

Program Performance 

This section will attempt to illus- 
trate the level of play that BLITZ 
exhibits on the CRAY-1 computer. 

Figure 1 is from a book on chess 
endgames. At the 10th ACM tour- 
nament, the CHESS 4.9 program- 
ming team astounded everyone 
there by claiming to solve this posi- 
tion with a 26 ply search that took 




“only” 23 minutes of CPU time. 
Most of the participants took this as 
a pre-tournament “psych” job, but 
later discovered that the claim was 
valid. This was the first time that a 
computer chess program had ever 
gone that deep in a reasonable 
amount of time; in fact, Monroe 
Newborn of McGill University es- 
timated that his endgame program 
would need over 25,000 hours of 
CPU time to accomplish this task. 
As you can guess, CRAY BLITZ 
was given this position and 
promptly solved it with an 18 ply 
search in 1 second! Not being con- 
tent to stop there, however, CRAY 
BLITZ continued searching since it 
had a time limit of 5 minutes of CPU 
time and actually completed a 33 ply 
search in this time! This was abso- 
lutely unexpected. This deep 
searching was not a fluke either. 



For the remainder of the game, 
CRAY BLITZ continued to search 
25 to30 plies on each move. The 
conclusion is that BLITZ is ex- 
tremely efficient in endgame 
searching, and seems capable of 
what might be termed “impossible” 
searches. 

The solutions 1. K-Nl, K-N3 2. 
K-B2, K-B2 3. K-Q3, K-N2 4. 
K-K3, K-B2 5. K-B3, K-N2 6. 
K-N3, K-B2, 7. K-R4, K-Bl, 8. 
K-R5, K-B2 9. K-N6, K-Q2 10. 
KXPand wins. 

Figure 2 is from a doctoral disser- 
tation by Hans Berliner of 
Carnegie- Mellon University, in 
which he states (after developing a 
highly selective tactics analyzer) 
that “because of the depth of this 
combination, we feel quite safe in 
saying that no program in the world 
today can duplicate this perform- 
ance in any standard time frame.” 
Being unable to resist this chal- 
lenge, the position was submitted to 
CRAY BLITZ which promptly 
found the correct move after using 
98 seconds of CPU time to conduct 
a 6 ply search. The solution is as 
follows: 

1. NXP! with the following pos- 
sibilities 

1 , PXN 2. QXKP+, K-Bl 3. 

Q-Q6+, any 4. QXR or K-Rl 3. 

Q-K7!, N-Bl 4. QXR or Q-Nl 4. 

RXP+! QXR5. QXR-h, K-Bl 6. 

Q-Q6 + , any 7. QXR 
As can be seen, CRAY BLITZ can 
be awesome with a 6 ply search! 




Figure 3 is intended to show one 
of the particularly sophisticated al- 
gorithms in BLITZ, that of evaluat- 
ing pawn endgames. CHESS 4.9, 
BELLE, and any other currently ac- 
tive program can solve this position 
only after a great deal of searching. 
For example, CHESS 4.9 requires a 
9 ply search to make the correct 
move for the wrong reason. BLITZ 
has an algorithm that evaluates 
pawn endings and can play the cor- 
rect move, P-R4, after only execut- 
ing a 1 ply search. The major benefit 
of solving this through evaluation 
rather than searching is as follows: 




if CHESS 4.9 encounters this posi- 
tion anywhere in a search, an addi- 
tional 9 ply search is required to 
determine that the position is won. 
BLITZ, on the other hand, can im- 
mediately evaluate this position as 
won or lost whenever it is encoun- 
tered, while CHESS 4.9 might not 
have time to do an additional 9 ply 
search, and would score the posi- 
tion as lost for white. These al- 
gorithms, coupled with the incredi- 
ble endgame search depths attained 
on the CRAY-1, make BLITZ the 
premier endgame player of all the 
computer chess programs. The so- 
lution is 1 P-R4 and the pawn can- 
not be prevented from reaching the 
8th rank and becoming a queen . 

Figure 4 is from the most dis- 
cussed computer chess game of re- 
cent history, between BELLE and 
CHESS 4.9 at the 9th ACM tourna- 
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ment. BELLE (white) has just 
played PXRP and landed in a 
forced loss. However, CHESS 4.9 
returned the favor and played 
NXB+ and “clutched defeat from 
the jaws of victory.” CRAY BLITZ 
correctly plays PXN in the position 
instead of the poor choice made by 
BELLE, and plays PXBP in 1 sec- 
ond of CPU time instead of CHESS 
4.9’s move. 

In each of these positions, CRAY 
BLITZ exhibits clear superiority to 
its closest rivals. While it is cer- 
tainly possible to choose positions 
that favor a particular program’s 
tactical ability, this was not the case 
here. I simply chose positions 
where I knew what the other pro- 
grams would play to determine if 
CRAY BLITZ could do better. 
CRAY BLITZ seems to be at least 
the tactical equal of the other pro- 
grams and should be better in posi- 
tional judgment due to its sophisti- 
cated evaluation routines. 
Conclusions 

Some general testing with BLITZ 
has yielded the following observa- 
tions: 

1. CRAY BLITZ performs 
searches of 6 to 7 ply deep 
during complex middle game 
positions and increases to 
some unknown limit as the 
game simplifies. This is 
roughly equivalent to the 
searches performed by 
BELLE and CHESS 4.9 in the 
middle game and far exceeds 
them in endgames. 

2. With this depth of search, and 
the complex scoring al- 
gorithms currently used, 
CRAY BLITZ could become 
the first computer chess mas- 
ter. 

3. Increased search depths 
greatly affect the utility of the 
hash table used to store 
evaluations for positions pre- 
viously encountered during a 
search. The deeper BLITZ 
searches, the more efficient 
the search becomes. As a 
note, the above positions 
were analyzed using a very 
small table to minimize the 
impact of the program on the 
system. The current table 
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contains 8K entries, but can 
be increased to 200K entries 
on a 1/2 million word CRAY-1 
and even larger as memory 
size expands. This would re- 
duce the already amazing 
times even further. 
Enchancements 

Even though most of the cur- 
rently implemented algorithms 
are not suited to vector proces- 
sing, the unique architecture of 
the CRAY-1 has many features 
that can be used as algorithms 
and recoded in CAL. 

The first feature is the com- 
pletely independent functional 
units within the CPU. With some 
clever instruction ordering, more 
of the functional units could be 
kept busy giving a higher instruc- 
tion thruput. 

The large number of registers 
in the CRAY-1 can eliminate vir- 
tually all memory referencing, 
except for instruction fetching. 
For example, the 64 square 
board could be kept in T regis- 
ters, since this data is used ex- 
tensively in the program. Also, a 
large number of subscripts are 
maintained, and could be kept in 
the B registers ready for quick 
access, and even in the A regis- 
ters for the often used ones such 
as square to, square from, etc. 

The large memory size of the 
CRAY-1 offers another perfor- 
mance boost by allowing an ex- 
tremely large hash table. This 
table is used to store the value of 
each position searched; then, if 
the same position occurs again 
by transposing the order of the 



moves, the score is immediately 
available if it is still in the table. 
For example, after N-KB3, 
B-B4, N-N5, an additional 3 ply 
search would be done for a nomi- 
nal search depth of 6 ply. After 
this sub-search depth is com- 
pleted, the evaluation of this pos- 
ition is stored in the table. After 
the following sequence of moves, 
N-KR3, N-B4, N-N5, the same 
position as the above one has 
been reached and the evaluation 
can be extracted from the table 
saving the 3 ply sub-search. This 
also happens for N-KB3, B-B4, 
N-QB3 and N-QB3, B-B4, 
N-KB3. As can be seen, there 
are many duplicate positions that 
arise and that can be quickly 
dismissed via the table. Also, the 
deeper the search, the more often 
a position is retrieved from the 
table, the deeper the search can 
go. The CRAY-1 CPU speed al- 
lows some extremely deep 
searches which cause the hash 
table utility to rise sharply, yield- 
ing the 33 ply searches seen ear- 
lier. This table is also used while 
BLITZ is pondering or comput- 
ing while waiting for the oppo- 
nent to move. BLITZ assumes 
that the opponent will make the 
move BLITZ believes best and 
will then start computing on a re- 
sponse, storing each position en- 
countered into the table. When 
the opponent moves, much 
evaluation will be saved by re- 
trieving these positions from the 
table. 

In optimizing BLITZ, the flow- 
trace feature of CFT is very im- 
portant in isolating those 
routines that use most of the pro- 
cessing time. This information 
has already been used to speed 
up BLITZ by a factor of three (!) 
by rewriting or eliminating ineffi- 
cient code. It seems that another 
quantum leap will occur when 
the latest version is brought up 
on the CRAY-1 in the near future. 

Even though CFT is clever in 
producing efficient object code, 
an additional factor of 2 or 3 can 
be obtained when the CPU in- 
tensive functions are rewritten in 
CAL. 
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How to write for 
Personal Computing 



You’ve written the programs we want to publish. 

You - the Personal Computing readers - are using 
your computers in businesses, homes, offices and 
schools. Other readers, just as software-hungry as you, 
are eager to try out your programs, your applications 
and your techniques. So why not share what you’ve 
done by submitting an article to PC? 

It’s easier than you might think. Remember: we’re 
more interested in practical programs and useful ap- 
plications than in fancy prose. And our editorial staff 
stands ready to help with any problems you encount- 
er in writing your article? Just give us a call at (201) 
843-0550. 

Here are some handy guidelines to help you get 
started. 

First, decide what kind of article you want to 
write. Do you have a business program that will help 
an executive, salesman, doctor, lawyer or shopkeeper 
function more efficiently? Think about how business- 
es can benefit from microcomputers - not only in the 
obvious areas of inventory, accounting and payroll, 
but in all departments and levels right up to the presi- 
dent’s desk. Financial and marketing analysis, time 
management, planning, material handling, product de- 
sign and cosNaccounting are areas ripe for creative 
programming. 

How do you use your computer for home and per- 
sonal applications in your living room, kitchen, study 
or den? Again, think beyond the obvious areas of 
checkbook balancing and budgeting (though these 
areas are far from exhausted) to other applications. 
Hobbies, home management, household inventory, , 
gardening and landscaping, personal income and ex- 
pense analysis, personal mailing lists and word pro- 
cessing are just a few ideas to spark your imagination. 

What education programs have you written for 
children, adults, professionals, businessmen and 
teachers? Computers can not only teach children basic 
subjects such as spelling, math, geography, economics, 
civics, grammar, literature and science, but can help 
adults review or sharpen skills in these areas as well. 
How else can computers function in or out of the 
classroom to aid learning? To help teachers and ad- 
ministrators? 

Are you proficient in some programming tech- 



nique or special computer area you could explain in 
a tutorial article? How do you save time, money, com- 
puter memory or frustration when programming or 
using your computer? Others can benefit from the 
same techniques you use. 

Your second step is to write the text of the article. 
Remember, readers aren’t familiar with your program. 

So explain in detail what the program does and how it 
does it. Include here the overall structure of your pro- 
gram as well as any special algorithms or routines 
you’ve used. Give suggestions for modifying or ex- 
panding the program for other applications, other 
businesses or other situations. 

Third, prepare your supporting documentation. In- 
clude at least a program listing and one or two sample 
runs, and add program notes to explain any special 
commands used or other special features of your pro- 
gram. Use charts, diagrams, figures and photos if they 
help explain your program and its use. 

Finally, mail your manuscript. Address it to: Jules 
Gilder, Editor, Personal Computing Magazine, 

Hayden Publishing Co., 50 Essex St., Rochelle Park, 

NJ 07662. 

A few suggestions: All submissions should be origi- 
nal, typed ( not all CAPS), double-spaced and neat. 

Please include your name and address on the first page 
of the article and enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for return of material. 

Since we photograph program listings and sample 
runs exactly as you send them to us for publication 
in the magazine, please be sure you use a fresh ribbon 
for computer printouts. If you don’t have a printer, 
you can type your listings single spaced; but again, be 
sure you use a new ribbon. (If your program relies 
heavily on graphics, you can photograph sample runs 
from your CRT. But take care to avoid distortion due 
to the curve of the screen.) 

Feel free to call us if you have any questions or 
want to discuss specific ideas. We can give you feed- 
back and suggest appropriate slants and approaches. 

We’re always looking for fresh, original ideas. While 
these guidelines will help you in preparing material for 
Personal Computing , don’t assume we don’t want your 
idea just because it’s not mentioned here. Let us and 
our readers know what you ’re doing with your computer. 
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COMPUTER BRIDGE 



Two Products Tested 



T his month I would like to re- 
port on two computer bridge 
products not previously discussed 
in this column. The first product is 
Compu Bridge , distributed by 
Barclay Bridge Supplies in Port 
Chester, New York. The second 
product is No-Trump Bridge , dis- 
tributed by Instant Software in 
Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

CompuBridge , written for the 
Apple II computer, consists of a 
series of programmed lessons on 
contract bridge. It is programmed 
to teach a standard American sys- 
tem of bidding oriented to five-card 
major openings. There are six chap- 
ters, as follows: Chapter I — Intro- 
duction for the Absolute 
Beginner/The Mechanics of Bridge 
Vocabulary; Chapter II — Bridge 
Scoring/The Point Count System; 
Chapter III — No-Trump 
Openings/Strong Two Openings/ 
One of a Suit Openings; Chapter IV 
— Responses and Rebids; Chapter 
V — Forcing and Non-Forcing 
Sequences/Jump Shifts/Slam 
Bidding/Overcalls/Take-out Dou- 
bles; Chapter VI — Defensive 
Play/ Competitive Bidding. 

In addition to the six programs 
for the above chapters, there are 
two other programs. The first is a 
“Quizmaker” program, and the 
second is a “Play of the Cards” 
program. The Quizmaker deals 
random hands for problems on 
point count, opening bids, and re- 
sponses and rebids. You are asked 
for your answer to each problem. If 
your answer is not correct accord- 
ing to CompuBridge , you may try 
alternative answers for as long as 
you wish, or you may ask for the 
CompuBridge- proposed answer. 
The Play of the Cards program ad- 
dresses four subject areas in the 
play of the hand. These are: High 
card tricks; Tricks by finessing; 
Tricks by double finessing; Long 
suit tricks. 

With some of the bidding sub- 
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jects, as mentioned before, you may 
ask the Quizmaker program to gen- 
erate random calls for you to further 
your knowledge of the current bid- 
ding subject. You are given as many 
chances as you need in order to 
come up with CompuBridge' s 
choice of bid for each randomly 
generated hand. Whenever you de- 
sire, you may ask the program to 
“tell” you its choice of bid. 

The generation of random hands 
by the Quizmaker program for 
further exploration of bidding sub- 
jects is a very attractive feature. It 
means that you can compare your 
bidding ideas with those of Com- 
puBridge on a large number of 
hands. Let’s see this feature in ac- 
tion for a couple of the chapters. 

Chapter 3 deals with opening 
bids. After the standard instruc- 
tional material was presented, I 
asked the Quizmaker program to 
generate some random hands. The 
first four hands generated were as 
follows: 

a. ) 4 985 

¥ 5 

♦ KQJ7542 

4 Q5 

b. ) 4 J763 

¥Q42 

♦ T8 

♦ 8742 

c. ) 4 AKQ2 

¥ AJ876 

♦A3 

♦ K 

d. ) 4 T4 

¥ KT93 

♦ 96 

♦ AJT63 



Notice that each card appears 
only once in the set of four hands. In 
other words, a deal of 52 cards is 
generated for each set of four prob- 



lems, with each hand in turn being 
shown for an opening bid. The re- 
commended bids are a.) Pass, b.) 
Pass, c.) 1 heart, and d.) Pass, 
which are all reasonable, although 
with hand (a) you might easily elect 
a pre-emptive opening bid of 3 
diamonds. 

Chapter 4 deals with responses 
and rebids. I explored the Quiz- 
maker’s performance on responses. 
For each random hand, you are 
asked (as five separate problems) 
what you would bid over an opening 
bid by partner of 1 club, 1 diamond, 
1 heart, 1 spade, and 1 no-trump. 
For instance, consider this hand: 

♦ KJ86 

¥ K5 

♦ KJ54 

♦ 542 

CompuBridge recommended a 1 
spade response to 1 club, 1 
diamond, and 1 heart, a 3 spade re- 
sponse to 1 spade, and a Stay man 
response of 2 clubs to 1 no-trump, 
all of which are correct. 

Here is another hand: 

♦ - 

¥ Q97432 

4 AK9 

♦ AJ42 

CompuBridge suggested the fol- 
lowing responses: 

Partner's Bid 

1C 

ID 

1H 

IS 

1 no-trump 

Your Response 

1H 

1H 

3H 

2H 

4C 

CompuBridge' s responses to 
each suit opening bid are fine and 
require no special comment. The 
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response of 4 clubs to 1 no-trump is 
the Gerber Convention, (asking the 
opener for his number of aces and 
kings) as you are interested in play- 
ing 6 or 7 hearts. 

CompuBridge performed quite 
well on most of the random hands. 
However, a few of the hands dealt 
gave it considerable trouble. For in- 
stance, suppose you hold: 

♦ K 

¥ KT 

♦ T9 87 

♦ AK7654 

The suggested responses were: 
Partner's Bid 
1C 
ID 
1H 
IS 

1 no-trump 

Your Response 

ID 

2D 

2C 

2C 

4C 

The responses to 1 club and 1 
diamond are mysterious. 3 clubs 
and 2 clubs, respectively, would be 
much better. A 2 club response to 1 
heart or 1 spade is fine. The 4 club 
response to 1 no-trump is again the 
Gerber Convention. 

Another hand which gave Com- 
puBridge some unexpected trouble 
was this one: 

♦ A8763 
¥ - 

♦ 8765 

♦ J963 

Here are the suggested re- 
sponses: 

Partner's Bid 

1C 

ID 

1H 

IS 

1 no-trump 

Your Response 

IS 

IS 

Pass 

2S 

2C 

CompuBridge properly 
suggested a 1 spade response to 
partner’s 1 club or 1 diamond open- 
ing bid. However, over partner’s 



opening 1 heart bid, CompuBridge 
recommended a “Pass,” whereas a 
1 spade response is just as proper as 
over 1 club or 1 diamond. The 2 
spade raise to 1 spade is fine, as is 
the Stayman bid of 2 clubs over 1 
no-trump. 

Here is another hand which gave 
CompuBridge trouble, as you will 
see: 

♦ AQ98 
¥ K983 

♦ K732 

♦ Q 

The suggested responses were: 
Partner's Bid 
1C 
ID 
1H 
IS 

1 no-trump 

Your Response 

1H 

1H 

3H 

3S 

4C 

The 1 heart response to 1 club or 1 
diamond, bidding the lower-ranking 
four card major, is good. The dou- 
ble raises to 3 hearts and 3 spades 
are correct. The trouble occurs 
over an opening bid of 1 no-trump 
by partner. The 4 club Gerber bid is 
premature. Before asking your 
partner for aces and kings, you 
should first seek the most appro- 
priate suit in which to play the final 
contract. The proper bid is the 
Stayman bid of 2 clubs to see if your 
partner has a four card major. As I 
noted in the previous hand, Com- 
puBridge teaches the Stayman 
Convention, but it failed to use the 
convention on this and similar 
hands. 

All in all, I believe that Compu- 
Bridge is quite a worthwhile pro- 
duct for the average home bridge 
player who wishes to sharpen up his 
or her bidding. At the time of writ- 
ing of this article, I called the few 
problems I observed to the atten- 
tion of the CompuBridge authors, 
and it is quite likely that these will 
be corrected by the time you read 
this column. 

The second product to be dis- 
cussed in this column, No-Trump 
Bridge , is written for the TRS-80, 



Model 1 , Level II computer. This is 
a product for the playing of no- 
trump contracts. The computer 
program generates random deals, 
discarding the ones it considers un- 
suitable for you to play at a no- 
trump contract. For each deal it 
considers suitable for no-trump 
play, the program decides on a con- 
tract and asks if you wish to play the 
deal. On the deals you elect to play, 
you are South (the declarer) at the 
computer-determined contract. 
You play the North and South 
cards, while the computer program 
defends with the East and West 
cards. 

Let’s examine the computer’s de- 
fense on a couple of deals. Here is 
the first deal it accepted when I ran 
the program the first time. Your 
cards and those of the dummy are as 
follows: 

NORTH 

(Dummy) 

♦ AK7 

♦ T42 

♦ QJT63 

♦ 42 

SOUTH 

( Declarer) 

♦ J954 

V QJ975 

♦ A5 

♦ AT 

The computer program suggested 
acontract of 2 no-trump. Looking at 
the N-S cards, a contract of 2 or 3 
hearts is a much better contract, but 
the program retained this deal for 
play in no-trump. 

As West, the computer opened 
the queen of clubs against the 2 no- 
trump contract. I played small from 
dummy, East played the 3, and I 
played the ten from my hand. West 
continued with the jack of clubs, on 
which East played the 6, and I won 
with my ace. 

The chances of making this hand 
did not appear very bright. I entered 
dummy with the king of spades and 
led the queen of diamonds from 
dummy. East played the deuce (a 
good play as it will be seen) and I 
played the ace. I could not afford to 
have West win with the King, and 
then, after the cashing of club tricks 
by the defense, have the defense 
play spades while the diamond suit 
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was blocked. I then played the 5 of 
diamonds from my hand, West fol- 
lowed, 1 played the ten from dum- 
my, and East won with the king. 

At trick 6, East played the 9 of 
clubs, on which West played the 8, 
while I discarded a small heart from 
each hand. East continued with the 
5 of clubs, which West won with the 
king, while I again discarded a small 
heart from each hand. It was a sur- 
prise to see West show up with the 
king of clubs. This meant that the 
computer program had made the 
unusual opening lead of the queen 
of clubs from a suit of four or five 
clubs headed by the king-queen- 
jack. 

West now cashed the 7 of clubs, I 
discarded the ten of hearts from the 
dummy, East discarded the 6 of 
spades, and I discarded the 5 of 
spades from the South hand. At this 
point, the defense erred. West led 
the ten of spades, instead of cashing 
the ace of hearts to set the contract. 

I didn’t think the computer program 
would have unguarded the queen of 
spades in the East hand, which 
meant that my only chance to make 
the 2 no-trump contract was to play 
low from the dummy, hoping that 
West had led away from the queen 
of spades. This was the case; on the 
7 from dummy, East played the 3 
and I won the trick with the jack of 
spades. 

I won the last four tricks with 
dummy’s ace of spades and three 
good diamonds, thus making the 2 
no-trump contract. As you can see 
from the complete deal shown be- 
low, I should have lost four club 
tricks, one diamond trick, and two 
heart tricks, for down two tricks. 
However, the defense never found 
their two heart tricks. 

Here is the complete deal: 

NORTH 

(Dummy) 

♦ AK7 

¥ T42 

♦ QJT63 

♦ 42 

COMPUTER 

WEST 

♦ QT8 

r A8 

♦ 874 

♦ KQJ87 



COMPUTER BRIDGE 



COMPUTER 

EAST 



♦ 632 
r K63 

♦ K92 

♦ 9653 



SOUTH 
( Declarer) 



♦ J954 

* QJ975 

♦ A5 

* AT 



Here is the next deal accepted for 
play at a no-trump contract. Your 
cards and those of dummy are as 
follows: 

NORTH 

(Dummy) 



♦ AJT9 
V AT7 

♦ KT8 

♦ 876 



SOUTH 

(Declarer) 

♦ Q82 
¥ KJ 

♦ QJ72 
+ QJ52 

The computer program again 
suggested a contract of 2 no-trump. 
As West, the computer opened the 
5 of hearts, a rather unusual lead as 
you will see. I played the 7 from 
North, the computer played the 
queen from East, and I won with my 
king. 

Next, I led the deuce of diamonds 
from the South hand, West played 
the 9, and I won the trick with 
dummy’s king, East following with 
the 3. Then I led the ten of 
diamonds from dummy, which 
West won with the ace. West now 
continued the heart suit, leading the 
9. I played the ten from dummy, 
East played the 3, and I won with 
the jack in my hand. 

It was now time for the spade 
finesse. I led the queen of spades, 
West played the 4, (an unusual 
choice as you will see) I played the 9 
from dummy, and East played the 5. 
I repeated the spade finesse by lead- 
ing the deuce from my hand and 
playing the ten from dummy, upon 
which East discarded the 4 of 
diamonds. 



At trick 7, 1 entered my hand with 
the queen of diamonds to again 
finesse West’s king of spades, after 
cashing my jack of diamonds. 
Tricks 9, 10, and 11 were won with 
dummy’s jack of spades on the 
finesse, the ace of spades, and the 
ace of hearts. 

East won the last two tricks with 
the ace of clubs and the 6 of hearts. 
Thus, I made ten tricks for two 
overtricks. Here is the complete 
deal: 

NORTH 

(Dummy) 

♦ AJT9 

V AT7 

♦ KT8 

♦ 876 

COMPUTER 

WEST 

♦ K7643 

V 95 

♦ A9 

♦ KT94 

COMPUTER 

EAST 

♦ 5 

V Q 86432 

♦ 6543 

♦ A3 

SOUTH 

(Declarer) 

♦ Q82 

V KJ 

♦ QJ72 

♦ QJ52 

The computer program was 
clearly “peeking” on West’s open- 
ing lead of the 5 of hearts. It pre- 
sumably chose the heart suit be- 
cause this suit had the greatest 
combined length in the East and 
West hands. If it wished to lead a 
heart, the 9 would be more usual. 

One final comment is that unfor- 
tunately, at least in the standard 
consumer product, you cannot re- 
generate a given deal. It would be 
informative to know how the pro- 
gram responds to different lines of 
play by the declarer on the same 
deal, besides giving the consumer a 
chance to see the results of different 
lines of play. □ 
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THIS TIME . 

DO IT THE EASY WA Y! 




. . . for the SERIOUS Apple II User 



1981 TAX PREPARER by Howardsoft ™ 

(COMPUTER-AIDED TAX FILING & RECORD-KEEPING FOR INDIVIDUALS) 




EASY - TO - USE 
TIME - SAVING 
CONVENIENT 
COMPLETE 
SOPHISTICATED 



Self-instructing with built-in sample return • Prompted by questions & menus • On-screen prepara- 
tion uses facsimile of IRS forms • Easily created itemized lists with sums computed & entered on 
proper lines • Full-feature editing of all data • Error-tolerant disk filing for retrieval & updating. 

All math & linking of forms performed automatically • Changes in one form automatically reflected 
in all others • Reenter preparation at any point • Once data entered & editing complete, computer 
produces complete printout of forms, schedules, itemized lists • Uses full 48 K for high speed. 

Year-long record-keeping makes year-end tax filing easy • Interactive & on-line, no prior organizing 
necessary • Use with or without line printer • No special printer or paper • Creates own facsimile of 
IRS forms • Paginated with IRS-t vpe header • Fully compatible with all line printers. 

All schedules (A.B.C.D.E.F.G. R&RP.SE.TC) and many forms (1040.2210,2106.3468.4562.4726. 
4797, 5695) • Low-cost annual updates to stay current with new tax laws • Designed for future 
expansion to include additional forms • Full documentation and instructions provided in handsome 
notebook. 

Alternative tax strategies easily compared • Special handling of gain /loss, depreciation, rental 
income • All fles coded for use by multiple tax payers • Used bv tax professionals for numerous 
clients • Extra features when used with 2 disk drives • All tax rate schedules are built in. 



A VAIL ABLE NOW for Apple Computers with 48K, Applesoft , ROM, & 1 or 2 disk drives 

(Inquire at your dealer or order direct. We pay shipping on prepaid orders. 

All others sent C.O.D. with handling charges added. California residents add 6% sales tax.) 

Also ask to see our Real Estate Analyzer and Creative Financing packages. 



.$99 



Howard Software Services 



7722 Hosford A venue 
Los Angeles. CA 90045 
(213) 645-4069 



CIRCLE 21 
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continued from page 63 



Sample Printout 



HOUSE PAYMENTS 



1 YEARS 
8 

4 FIRST LOAN $ 
80,000 

7 SECOND LOAN $ 
0 

10 ANNUAL COSTS 
4,000 

13 TAX BRACKET 
40 



2 GROSS EARNINGS 
30,000 
5 INTEREST 
13 

8 INTEREST 

0 

11 AVAIL ASSETS 

50,000 

14 DOWN PAYMENT 

50,000 



3 % INCREASE 

10 

6 TERM 
30 

9 TERM 

0 

12 GROWTH RATE 
7 

15 % TO HOUSE 

25 



CORRECT ( Y//////P/END) ? P 



HOUSE PAYMENTS (00) 



INTEREST DEDUCT 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


FIRST 


104 


104 


103 


103 


102 


102 


101 


100 


CASH PAYMENTS - 


646 


146 


146 


146 


146 


146 


146 


146 


TAX BENEFIT + 


42 


42 


41 


4 i 


41 


41 


40 


40 


CASH NEEDED 


604 


104 


105 


105 


105 


105 


106 


106 


GROSS EARNINGS 


300 


330 


363 


399 


439 


483 


531 


585 


AVAIL FOR HOUSE 


75 


83 


9 1 


100 


HO 


121 


133 


146 


ASSETS NEEDED 


529 


21 


14 


5 


-5 


-16 


-27 


-40 


ASSETS LEFT 


-29 


-5i 


-67 


-75 


-73 


-60 


-36 


2 



DO YOU WANT HARDCOPY (Y/N) 



HOUSE PAYMENTS 



1 YEARS 
8 

4 FIRST LOAN $ 
80,000 

7 SECOND LOAN $ 

20,000 

10 ANNUAL COSTS 
4,000 

13 tax bracket 

40 



2 GROSS EARNINGS 
30,000 
5 INTEREST' 

13 

8 INTEREST 
1 1 

11 AVAIL ASSETS 
50,000 

14 DOWN PAYMENT 

30,000 



3 % INCREASE 

10 

6 TERM 
30 

9 TERM 
10 

12 GROWTH RATE 
7 

15 % TO HOUSE 

25 



CORRECT ( Y//////P/END) ? P 



HOUSE PAYMENTS (00) 



INTEREST DEDUCT 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


FIRST 


104 


1 04 


103 


103 


102 


102 


101 


100 


SECOND 


21 


20 


19 


17 


15 


13 


1 1 


8 


CASH PAYMENTS - 


479 


179 


179 


179 


179 


179 


179 


179 


TAX BENEFIT + 


50 


50 


49 


48 


47 


46 


45 


43 


CASH NEEDED 


429 


129 


130 


131 


132 


133 


134 


136 


GROSS EARNINGS 


300 


330 


363 


399 


439 


483 


531 


585 


AVAIL FOR HOUSE 


75 


83 


9i 


100 


110 


121 


133 


1 46 


ASSETS NEEDED 


354 


46 


39 


3i 


2? 


12 


1 


-10 


ASSETS LEFT 


154 


114 


80 


52 


32 


2i 


21 


32 



DO YOU WANT HARDCOPY (Y/N) 



COSTS of owning the house. In the 
first year, the down payment is also 
considered a cash payment. 

Watching George as he dips into 
his pocket, we can see his problem. 
In the first year, he has to pay the 
down payment and the mortgage 
payments along with the annual 
costs. Thus, his cash payment is 
$64,600 in that year. Before clutch- 
ing his heart and falling over, 
George realizes that the IRS has ag- 
reed to pay $4,200 of this. That 
leaves George in need of only 
$60,400! 

Well, let's see where George is 
going to come up with that money. 
First, his GROSS EARNINGS are 
$30,000 in the first year. He can pay 
$7,500 from earnings. This means 
that he only needs $52,900 from his 
asset pool. George will need to bor- 
row $2,900 to cover this. Thus, he 
will be further in debt at the end of 
the first year than he was before it 
began. In fact, George will not have 
any available cash for the first eight 
years. 

This may not be a very comforta- 
ble situation. It is generally not too 
wise to plan finances that closely. 
What if George gets laid off or gets 
sick? 

To let George keep more money 
on hand for “rainy days," consider 
having him borrow $20,000 from the 
seller of the house. This reduces his 
DOWN PAYMENT to $30,000 (see 
Figure 3). Looking at Figure 4, the 
results appear more tolerable. 
George always has some money on 
hand. 

What if George would pay more 
than 25% of his gross income for 
housing costs? What if his salary 
grows at less than 10% per year? 
What effect would an increase in 
annual costs have? These are the 
kinds of questions that the program 
can answer quickly for you. It is 
very useful to be able to “what-if ’ a 
situation to examine the costs of 
various courses of action and de- 
termine your best course. 

Remember that this projection, 
as is true of all projections, is only a 
rough guess at the future. Obvious- 
ly, it is impossible to predict eight 
years out into the future with any 
great degree of accuracy. But you 
can gain some very useful insights 
into how to structure a real estate 
deal by thinking about the impact of 
different approaches. □ 
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WHAT’S CONING UP 



SOFTWARE 



Word Processing, Financial Planning 
Software from Vector Graphic 

Word processing and financial planning software for its 
family of integrated information systems is offered by Vector 
Graphic, Inc. 

The two software packages coupled to the company’s 
lowest cost system, the VIP, provide, at $4145, the most 
versatile and lowest cost business information system that’s 
available off-the-shelf, according to the company. 

Addition of a high speed daisy wheel printer increases the 
price to just over $7000, still substantially lower than many 
systems with far less capability, the company said. 

The new word processing software has been designated 
Memorite III; the financial planning system is called 
Execuplan. Both operate on the VIP (Vector Intelligent 
Partner) microcomputer under Digital Research’s CP/M 2 
operating system. 

Memorite III offers more than a dozen new features that 
include a built-in quick reference manual that displays 
answers on command; fast editing due to a memory capacity 
of 17 pages without disk access; and field-accessible 
software so that user-defined features can be added as 
needed. 

Combined arithmetic and memory provisions permit 
“what if’ calculations to be made instantaneously, with you 
simply entering any projected change. Execuplan auto- 
matically computes the effects of a change on all given 
elements of a financial plan — cost, profit, taxes, etc. — and 
displays the answers. 

Both the word processing and the financial planning 
software respond to straightforward commands and no 
formal programming knowledge is required, the company 
said. 

The two software systems can be readily integrated. 
Combined numeric and non-numeric information can then be 
printed out as it might be in a monthly financial report 
interspersed with narrative passages, or in any other 
document involving numbers and words. 

The new Memorite III word processing software is priced 
at $450; the Execuplan package costs $150. For more 
information contact Vector Graphic, Inc., 31364 Via 
Colinas, Westlake Village, CA 91362; (213) 991-2302. 

CIRCLE NO. 182 



Three Accounting Packages 

Graham-Dorian Software Systems introduces Order 
Entry/In voicing, Inventory II and Payroll II — three com- 
puter software packages that can stand alone or be interactive 
with the company’s other accounting packages. Each trans- 



MARK GORDON 

COMPUTERS 

DIVISION OF MARK GORDON ASSOCIATES 

P.O. Box 77, Charlestown, MA 02129 
1-800-343-5206 617-242-2749 



COMPUTERS 

Atari 800 779.00 

Atari 400 479.00 

Level-ll 16K System 659.00 

Model- 1 1 64K System 3499.00 

DISK DRIVES 

40 Track 5V4 MPI Drive w/ p/s & cover 314.00 

77 Track 5V4 Micropolis Drive w/ p/s & cover 499.00 

4 Disk Drive Cable 39.00 

PRINTERS 

Centronics 730-1 599.00 

Centronics 779-2 799.00 

Centronics 737-1 799.00 

Diablo 630 2495.00 

Epson MX 80B 499.00 

Integral Data440G 999.00 

Okidata Microline 80 544.00 

Okidata Microline 82 729.00 

Okidata Microline 83 999.00 

MISC HARDWARE 

Expansion Int. TRS-80(Ok) 249.00 

Novation Cat modem 159.00 

16K Memory Kit 49.00 

Leedex Monitor 109.00 

Printer Cable for above 49.00 

ISO- Isolator 54.00 

AC LINE FILTER 24.00 

STORAGE MEDIA 

Verbatim-box 10-5V4 25.00 

Memorex-box 1 0-5V4 22.00 

Plastic Storage Box 5.00 

OPERATING SYSTEMS 

MMS FORTH DISKETTE-PRIMER 79.95 

NEWDOSbyAPPARATINC 49.00 

NEWDOS+ byAPPARATINC 99.00 

NEWDOS 80 by APPARAT, INC 149.95 



DISKETTE TRS- 80 * 
BUSINESS SOFTWARE 

Free enhancements and upgrades to registered owners for the 
cost of media and mailing. 30 day free telephone support. User 
reference on request. 

Fully Interactive Accounting Package, General Ledger, 
Accounts Payable, Accounts Receivable and Payroll. 



Report Generating. 

Complete Package (requires 3 or 4 drives) $475.00 

Individual Modules (requires 2 or 3 drives) $125.00 

Intelligent Terminal System ST-80 III: $150.00 

File Management System: $ 49.00 

Sort-80 $ 59.00 

Mail-80 $ 69.95 



FINE PRINT 

*TRS -80 is a Tandy Corporation trademark. Use of above operating 
systems may require the use of Radio Shack TRS-DOS. Radio Shack 
equipment subject to the will and whim of Radio Shack. 

ORDERING INFORMATION 

We accept Visa and Mastercharge. We will ship C.O.D. certified check or 
money orders only. Massachusetts residents add 5 percent sales tax. 

The company cannot be liable for pictorial or typographical inaccuracies. 
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ZBASIC, SIMUIEK'S BASIC COMPILER 



The following BASIC PROGRAM, written on the TRS-80, was 
compiled using MICROSOFT'S BASIC COMPILER and SIMUTEK'S 
BASIC COMPILER We fee/ the results speak lor themselves! 

IB ’ SPEED TEST 

SIMUTEK ZBftSIC COMPILER VS. MICROSOFT COMPILER 
15 CLS:PRINT30i"HIT ft KEY H»€N READY TO START TEST'; 
20 I$=INKEYf!lFI$-"THEN20ELSEFORZ=lTO10: 
FORX=15360TO16383!POKEX, 191 :PRINTPEEK(X) ; sNEXTX 
30 FORX=«T0127:FORY=«TOA7:SET<X, Y) sNEXTY, X 
: FORX=127TO0STEP-1 :FORY=47TO0STEP-1 :RESET(X, Y) 

: NEXTYi X: FORX=1TQ1000 sGOSUB10M:NEXTXt Z 
40 CLS:PRINT H FINISHED WITH PROGRAM TEST B ?:ST0P 
1000 RETURN 

BASIC PROGRAM SIZE: 329 BYTES 
PROGRAM RUN: 22 Minutes, 37 Seconds 



Compilers: 



Microsoft 



Simutek 



Compiled Size: 
Compile Time: 
Program Run: 
System Req: 
Price: 



10057 Bytes 
14 Minutes 
17 Min. 04 Sec. 
48K 1 Disk 
$195.00 



1 228 Bytes 
0.75 Seconds 
1 Min. 46 Sec. 

16K LV II or 32-48K Disk 
Tape $99.00, Disk $129.00 



ZBASIC is an “Interactive Compiler’'. This means it is resident while 
you write your basic programs. You may compile your program and 
run it or save it, without destroying your resident basic program! In 
tact, jumping back and forth between your compiled program and 
your basic program is one of it’s best features! 

Simutek’s compiler allows saving your “compiled” programs to tape 
or disk. Programs may then be loaded by use of the system 
command for tape, or as a /CMD file from DOS. This makes it 
extremely hard for people to “pirate” your programs. 

Best of all, Simutek does not charge royalties on programs you sell 
that are compiled with ZBASIC! (Microsoft charges 10% or $200 a 
year!) 

Why use a complicated “Assembler" to write machine language 
programs when you can write them in ZBASIC? 

Some of the basic commands supported by ZBASIC: 



FOR 


NEXT 


STEP 


IF 


THEN 


ELSE 


PEEK 


ON GOTO 


SET 


RESET 


POINT 


CHR$ 


RANDOM 


RND ( ) 


POKE 


ON GOSUB 


DATA 


READ 


RESTORE 


END 


GOTO 


GOSUB 


CLS 




INPUT 


INKEY$ 


LET 


STOP 


OUT 


INP 


RETURN 




PRINT 


LPRINT 


PRINT@ 


USR 


SGN 


INT 


ABS 




SQR 


LEN 


ASC 


VAL 











INT MATH: -. \ /, AND. OR. SQR 



Model I TRS-80 (or PMC-80) Only 
ZBASIC Tape Version: 16K Level II TRS-80 
ZBASIC Disk Version: 32 or 48K 1 Disk Sys. 
ZBASIC Manual Only: 



$99.00 

$129.00 

$25.00 



Credit Card or C.O.D. Call Toll Free: (800) 528-1 1 49 

or send check or money order to: 

SIMUTEK 

COMPUTER PROOUCTS 

P.O. Box 13687 Tucson, AZ 85732 (602 ) 886-5880 

(C.O.D. Available $3.00 Extra) 

TRS-80 is a TM of Radio Shack, a Tandy Corp. 
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action entry is carried to every part of the system of packages 
whenever feasible. 

All programs are written in CBASIC — 2, run on most 
CP/M (by Digital Research) systems and come with source 
code. The packages are also available on various mini-floppy 
formats, and can be used on various hard disk systems. 

Order Entry /In voicing, designed for manufacturers or 
wholesalers/distributors, fits some retail applications. The 
program runs interactively with Graham-Dorian’s Inventory 
II package, and will automatically post to the accounts re- 
ceivable, if used, and prepare data to be entered into the 
general ledger. 

The program enters the order, processes it, places items on 
reserve from inventory, then invoices the customer; it up- 
dates general ledger and posts to accounts receivable. 
Among other capabilities, the system can specify a shipping 
date, check to see if the order was shipped as originally 
entered, and then allow for last-minute changes before ship- 
ping. It allows for non-inventory or miscellaneous items; 
flaging an order to show it already has been sent, and printing 
duplicate invoices. The picking list will include information 
on item location, and can be used as a packing slip. One 8" 
single-density disk accommodates data storage for 200 
orders and 1000 line entries. 

Inventory II, a complete inventory control system pri- 
marily for wholesalers, distributors and manufacturers, 
stands alone or, when interfacing with sales order entry/ 
invoicing package, ties into accounts receivable and general 
ledger. For manufacturing systems, Graham-Dorian’s bill of 
materials (parts explosion) package should be added as an 
option to Inventory II. 

The program compiles reorder, on order, stock out, and 
sales reports, and calculates quantity pricing and profit 
analysis by item. One 8" single-density disk accommodates 
data storage for 400 to 500 inventory items. 

Payroll II interacts with general ledger and posts to job 
costing. It prepares paychecks, year-to-date reports, em- 
ployee list, check register report, deduction register, look-up 
or change or removal of inactive employees. 

The accounting packages are priced at $1000 each. For 
more information contact Graham-Dorian Software 
Systems, Inc., 21 1 N. Broadway, Wichita, KS 67202; (316) 
265-8633. C | RCLE N0 . 183 



Introduction to Basic Programming, Part I 

Radio Shack’s "Introduction to BASIC Programming, Part 
I”, is part of a complete classroom package designed to 
provide students with a first experience in computer pro- 
gramming and requires little programming or computer 
knowledge on the part of the instructor. 

The package includes a teacher’s manual, a set of trans- 
parencies for use with an overhead projector and 25 student 
workbooks (additional workbooks are available separately). 

The package is designed to assist students in identifying 
important concepts, principles and techniques related to 
computer programming and to provide them with a means of 
checking their knowledge of this information. It also gives 
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students practice in applying their knowledge and skills in 
developing computer programs written in BASIC, the com- 
pany said. 

Each lesson consists of five parts, beginning with an 
“ Overview" which gives a general orientation to the topics 
to be covered in the lesson. This is followed by the “Objec- 
tives” of the lesson, detailing the skills the student will 
master on completion of the lesson. 

A “Note-Taking Guide” keeps the student focused on the 
important aspects of the lesson as material is presented via 
the overhead projector transparencies. Each lesson then has a 
“Quick Quiz” to let the student determine how well the 
content of the lesson has been learned. Finally, the “Activi- 
ty” portion of the lesson provides actual “hands-on” appli- 
cation of the concepts and techniques studied in the lesson. 

One or more 4K or 1 6K Level I or Level II TRS-80 Model I 
microcomputer systems are required to use the Introduction 
to BASIC, Part I program. Price for the program is $159.95. 

For more information contact your local Radio Shack 
dealer or Tandy Corporation/Radio Shack, 1800 One Tandy 
Center, Fort Worth, TX 76102; (817) 390-3272. 
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Computerized Job Control System 

High Technology, Inc. now brings the advantages of com- 
puter-assisted job control to small-to-medium-size manufac- 
turers and contractors. Job Control System offers job costing 
and reporting which provides management with reliable 
measures of productivity, the company said. 

JCS furnishes instant job status checks for determining 
departmental efficiency and exact work-in-progress figures. 
The program combines information on job orders, estimates, 
labor hours, material costs and service costs to produce 
several reports. Job listings, job cost summaries, detailed 
individual job reports, and work-in-progress reports give 
profit/loss values and variances so that job estimates and 
work standards can be fine-tuned. 

An existing manual method such as one consisting of time 
cards, material tickets and outside service documents, can be 
easily integrated into the Job Control System. JCS can be 
customized so that rate structures, report formats and up to 
500 cost centers can be tailored to reflect the requirements of 
any individual business. By allowing for as many as 400 jobs 
in progress, JCS can meet the needs of a wide variety of 
small-to-medium size manufacturers and contractors. 

JCS is menu-driven and easy to use. A separate tutorial 
program is included which trains you by simulating the 
system’s operations. A manual provides step-by-step proce- 
dures with numerous illustrations; no programming experi- 
ence is necessary. 

JCS is written in PASCAL and requires a 48K Apple II with 
three disk drives and a 132-column printer. Suggested retail 
price is $750. 

High Technology, Inc. also offers, on disk, the programs 
featured in the book. Practical BASIC Programs. These 
BASIC programs are taken from applications in four general 
categories: business, statistics, mathematics and miscellane- 
ous. Programs deal with subjects as varied as decision analy- 



DISK DRIVE WOES? PRINTER INTERACTION? 
MEMORY LOSS? ERRATIC OPERATION? 



DON’T BLAME THE SOFTWARE! 




Power Line Spikes, Surges & Hash could be the culprit! 
Floppies, printers, memory & processor often interact! 

Our unique ISOLATORS eliminate equipment interaction 
AND curb damaging Power Line Spikes, Surges and Hash. 

ISOLATOR (ISO-1 A) 3 filter isolated 3-prong sockets; 
integral Surge/Spike Suppression; 1875 W Maximum load, 

1 KW load any socket $56.95 

•ISOLATOR (ISO-2) 2 filter isolated 3-prong socket banks; 
(6 sockets total); integral Spike/Surge Suppression; 

1875 W Max load, 1 KW either bank $56.95 



•SUPER ISOLATOR (ISO-3), similar to ISO-1 A 

except double filtering & Suppression .... $85.95 

•ISOLATOR (ISO-4), similar to ISO-1 A except 

unit has 6 individually filtered sockets .... $96.95 

•ISOLATOR (ISO-5), similar to ISO-2 except 

unit has 3 socket banks, 9 sockets total . . . $79.95 

•CIRCUIT BREAKER, any model (add-CB) Add $ 7.00 
*CKT BRKR/SWITCH/PILOT (CBS) . . . .Add $14.00 




TOLL FREE ORDER DESK 1-800-225-4876 

(Except Me, HI, Ak, Pr, Canada) 

Electronic Specialists, Inc. 

171 South Main Sheet. Natick. Mass. 01760 






Dept. 



TECHNICAL & NON-800 AREAS 1-617-655-1532 
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The Phone Link Acoustic Modem 
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Special Sale 

Apple II 16K 

$ 950.00 



INTEGRAL DATA 
SYSTEMS 

440G: Paper Tiger $950 

with Graphics: reg S1095 

2K Buffer 

460 I .Word $1099 

Processing Quality reg. 1295 

460G: IDS 460 w/Graphics $1199 

reg. 1395 



Centronics 737 

High Quality Dot Matrix 

Apple Silentype 

Includes interface and 
graphic capabilities 

Apple Parallel !nt. 

Apple Serial Int. 

Centronics Parallel Int. 



S895 

reg. 995.00 

$535 

reg. 595.00 



$160 

reg S180 

$175 

reg. S195 

$185 

reg. S225 



DOUBLE VISION 
DISK II 

with controller 
without controller 

MICROMODEM 

PASCAL 

LEEDft MONITOR 
KG-12C 

Green Phosphor 

12" Screen w/Glare Cover 

18 MHz bandwidth 



$295.00 

$525.00 

$445.00 

$325.00 

$425.00 

$140.00 

$275.00 



16K RAMS for 
APPLE II fccn 
TRS-80 $0 O 



VERBATIM 
DISKS 
10 for 



i 

$27 



The Computer Stop 
16919 Hawthorne Blvd. 
Lawndale, CA 90260 

(213) 371-4010 
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sis, checkbook reconciliation, statistical techniques, and 
federal tax form preparation. The book, which is included 
with the diskette, presents each program with a description, 
sample run, practical problems and a BASIC source listing. 
To enhance the use of the programs, a table of contents for 
each category is accessible through a menu. 

The package requires a 32K Apple II and one disk drive. 
Suggested retail price is $40. 

For more information contact High Technology, Inc., 
8001 N. Classen Blvd., P.O. Box 14665, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73113; (405) 840-9900. circle no. 185 



Information Management with No Programming 

Prism, a new information management system for Digital 
Research's CP/M integrates the features of a data base 
management system with those of a program development 
system. This enables you to develop applications like mail 
lists, patient records, or real estate listings without program- 
ming. More complex applications such as accounts receiv- 
able, payroll and inventory control, may be developed with 
less effort and cost, the firm said. 

To accommodate the wide variety of applications possible 
using microcomputers, Prism is offered in two versions: 
PRISM/IMS and PRISM/ADS. 

PRISM/IMS, Prism’s Information Management System, is 
designed for users with little or no computing knowledge; it 
requires no programming in order to develop complete, 
tailored applications. PRISM/IMS 's features and capabilities 
include user-oriented displays and operator prompting, user- 
definable multi-keyed data structures, flexible report genera- 
tion, and file browse and query facilities. 

PRISM/ADS, Prism’s Application Development System, 
is designed for the more knowledgeable user with some 
programming experience. PRISM/ ADS provides a general- 
ized data management language, user-definable menus, 
password protection of sensitive functions and files, display 
formatting and data entry functions, and a complete library of 
programming aids. 

“Systems developers, computer dealers, and OEMs will 
find PRISM/ADS particularly appropriate for developing 
specialized business applications for their clients and cus- 
tomers,” a spokesman stated. 

Prism runs on microcomputers using CP/M and CBASIC-2 
with 48K memory or more, two or more diskettes or hard 
disk, and a CRT with cursor addressing and clear screen 
features. PRISM/IMS is $495 and PRISM/ ADS costs $795. 
For more information contact Micro Applications Group, 
7300 Caldus Ave., Van Nuys, CA 91406; (213) 881-8076. 
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Electronic Typing 

The Zenith Data Systems word processing system is 
designed for operating simplicity. Any good typist can be- 
come productive in a few hours, the company said. The 
system consists of a Z89 microcomputer with built-in key- 
board and video display screen, plus ZDS software that 
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allows a good typist to learn in hours instead of days. 

Labor saving features of the ZDS system include scrolling, 
formalizing, realignment, centering, justified margins, and 
character counting. The system's editing function provides 
full-screen control of cursor, normal and reverse video, and 
the changing or deleting of characters, lines or paragraphs. 
The computer organizes up to 40 documents per floppy disk 
and provides instant access to any disk document. 

The Z89 "Electronic Typing” word processing system, 
since it is microcomputer-based, also offers the utility and 
flexibility for data processing for financial analysis, budgets 
and other office functions with available, optional software. 

The Z89 keyboard follows standard typewriter layout with 
72 keys. It includes 12 special function keys (8 user-pro- 
grammable) and a 12-key numeric pad for ASCII characters. 
The video display features 24 lines of 80 characters each, 
with a 25th line for user information; brightness control; 
antiglare screen; and reverse video for editing. 

The Z89 microcomputer with two Z80 microprocessors 
has a RAM capacity of 48K bytes, a built-in 5 l A " floppy 
diskette with 100K bytes storage. Optional storage of be- 
tween 200K and 2 megabytes is available with the Z87 and 
Z47 disk drives respectively. 

Suggested retail price for the system is $2,895 for the 
hardware and $395 for the software (a letter quality printer is 
needed, which will retail between $2,200 and $3,200). For 
more information contact Zenith Data Systems Corp., 1000 
Milwaukee Ave., Glenview, IL 60025; (215) 351-0498. 
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Small Business Financial Planning Program 

Y ou press a few keys on your personal computer and make 
a startling discovery: although your business is growing at 20 
percent a year, you'll have a $6 1 ,000 overdraft at the bank in 
1984. Should you reduce inventories? Borrow ? Invest? The 
answer, which might cost thousands of dollars on a large 
computer or from an accounting firm, can be printed out in 
seconds. 

The secret is a computer program, Finplan, released by 
Hayden Book Company, Inc. Finplan is the first serious 
microcomputer-based financial planning and forecasting tool 
for small businesses, according to Hayden. Using an un- 
limited variety of "what-if” assumptions, the program can 
create projections of earnings statements, balance sheets, 
and analytical ratios; and calculate return on investment, 
depreciation, and corporate taxes. 

Finplan helps the small business owner make complex 
decisions, such as whether to add a product line or when to 
incorporate; and tests the effect of inflation and other factors 
on the success of a company, the company added. 

Finplan runs on a Radio Shack TRS-80 Level II, 16K, 
single-disk system. The package comes with a 76-page user 
guide written around a hypothetical small business case his- 
tory, making it easy to follow. Finplan is priced at $69.95 on 
tape and $74.95 for the disk version. For more information, 
contact: Alan Boyd, Hayden Book Company, Inc., 50 Essex 
Street, Rochelle Park, NJ 07662; (201) 843-0550 Ext. 381 . 
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APPLICATIONS WHICH SAVE TIME 

Payroll, Word Processing, Accounting & 
Financial Management, Educational 
Administration, Legal, Medical & 
Dental Systems 

Check your Local Dealer or Contact: 

Chorle/ fflann & A//ociate/ 

7594 San Remo Trail 
Yucca Valley, Ca. 92284 
(714) 365-9718 

Apple II TRS-80 Tl 99/4 
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Computers Terminals Modems 

We are the stocking terminal distributor offering full service, 
on-site maintenance coverage. 



Perkin-Elmer Bantam 550B 
Microterm Act VA 
IBM 3101 Model 10 
Dec VT100 
Televideo 920C 



CRT’S 

$749 Perkin-Elmer Super Owl 1250 $1799 
Microterm Mime II A 819 

IBM 3101 Model 20 1375 

Televideo 912C 799 



779 
1191 
1699 
839 

Hardcopy Terminals 

DEC LA34AA 939 DEC LA34DA 1149 

Teletype Model 43 KSR 1049 NEC Spin writer 5520 3088 

with RS232C and connector cable Typewriter quality with Tractor, 

ribbon, thimble 

Printers 



Perkin-Elmer 650/655 CRT 


999 


NECSpinwriter 5510 


2754 


Screen Printer 




Typewriter quality with Tractor, 


100 CPS 




ribbon, thimble 




Microline 80 


594 






Centronics 737 


828 


Centronics 779 


1068 


call for other Centronics models 






Modems 




Bell 212A — Penril 300/1200 


799 


Bell 103/113 — USR-330 


339 


1200 and 300 Baud/Manual 




300 Baud/Manual originate 




originate auto answer 




auto answer 




Autodial option 


799 


Auto dial option 


50 


(Both modems connect to phone lines via RJIICstandardextension phone jack.) 


Acoustic Coupler 




Computers 




Phone Link — 300 Baud 


179 


USR-1600P 


4099 



Originate and answer. Compact. 

Leasing rates on request. Write or call for product information. 
10 day money back guarantee on all products. 



u.s. ROBOTICS INC. 

203 N. WABASH 
SUITE 171% 

CHICAGO, ILL 60601 

C312) 3-46-5650 
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Keyboard Terminal Modules 

A line of keyboard terminal modules was announced by 
Synertek Systems Corporation. The new units, the KTM-3s, 
provide full ASCII keyboard, composite video for user- 
supplied CRT monitor, and power supply in a white case. 

These units come in two versions — a 40 character display 
width and an 80 character display width (KTM-3 and KTM- 
3/80 respectively). They represent the low-cost approach of 
splitting up the terminal into the keyboard/digital electronics 
and using a standard CRT monitor, the company said. 

The KTM-3s consist of a 58-key keyboard which gener- 
ates the full 128 ASCII set of upper and lower case alpha- 
numeric characters using an 8 x 10 field size matrix. Video 
control is provided for scrolling, full cursor control, and 
absolute, as well as relative, cursor positioning. Clearing can 
be achieved to end-of-line or end-of-screen. The KTM-3s 
provide even, odd or no parity with one or two stop bits. 
Framing and parity errors are displayed. With its switch- 
selectable baud rates of 110 to 19. 2K and its control and 
character generator ROMs compatible with EPROMs, the 



BUSINESS SOFTWARE 



• DESIGNED FOR VERY HEAVY OFFICE USE... 

• REGULAR UPDATE SERVICES ARE AVAILABLE 

• COMPLETE COMPUTER SYSTEMS AVAILABLE 

• HANDLES BOTH FLOPPY DISKS & HARD DISK 

• RUNS PERFECTLY ON 64K TANDY MODEL II. 



• HIGH-QUALITY COMMERCIAL GRADE PRODUCTS 

• SIMPLE DOCUMENTATION AND OPERATION.... 

• END-USER HOTLINE AND NEWSLETTER 

• RUNS UNDER CP/M AND CBASIC-2 IN 48K... 

• ALL SYSTEMS WILL INTERFACE TO LEDGER. 



INSURANCE AGENCY — FOR INDEPENDENT AGENCIES HANDLING DIFFERENT LINES FROM SEVERAL 
UNDERWRITERS AUTOMATIC POLICY CREATIONS, RENEWALS. INVOICING AND POSTING OF COM- 
MISSIONS BY PRODUCER. CLASS. UNDERWRITER. AND CLIENT HAS DIRECT AND AGENCY BILLED 
STATEMENTS PLUS DETAILE D REPORTS AN D LOSS HISTORY FILE. 

MEDICAL MANAGEMENT- FORSMALL TO MEDIUM CLINICS. PATIENT MASTER. HISTORY. TICKET. AN D 
SCHEDULING FILES HANDLES ICDA-9 DIAGNOSIS CODES AND CPT-4 PROCEDURE CODES WITH 
STANDARD OFFICE CHARGES AUTOMATIC MONTHLY STATEMENTS AN D PRINTING OF AM A INSUR- 
ANCE FORMS AS WELL AS OVER TWENTY Dl FFERENT OTHER REPORTS 

DENTAL MANAGEMENT -SIMILAR TO ME DICAL EXCEPT DESIGNED FOR ADA PROCEDURE CODES AND 
CHARGES ANDSTAN DARD ADA INSURANCE FORM BOTH SYSTEMS HAVE A FORMS MENU FOR PRINT- 
ING ADDITIONAL ST ATE AND LOCAL INSURANCE FORMS AS WELL AS SPECIAL STATEMENTS 



LEGAL TIME ACCOUNTING — FOR LAW OFFICES HAN DLES CLIENT FILES AN D BILLING. APPOINTMENT 
SCHEDULING. AN D COMPLETE CASE HISTORY FILES CATEGORIZED BY CASE TYPE. CLIENT. ATTOR- 
NEY. CASE N UMBER, AND DATE HAS AUTOMATIC DEFAULT FOR STAN DAR D FLAT RATE OR HOURLY 



REAI.-ESTATE MULTI-LIST — COMPLETE HANDLING OF NORMAL DAILY FUNCTIONS OF AGENCY. IN- 
CLUDING PRODUCTION REPORTS OF MTD AND YTD SALES AN D COMMISSIONS BY SALESMAN HAS 
FULL MULTI-LISTING DATABASE SYSTEM FOR EASY VI DEO SELECTIONS OF ALL PROPERTY MEETING 
SPECIFIC PARAMETERS. MAN Y AN ALYSIS REPORTS AVAILABLE, INCLU DING PROJECTE D MORTGAGE 
PAYMENTS. LINKS PROVIDED FOR PRINTING STAN DAR D RE AL-ESTATE FORMS 



PLUS GENERAL LEDGER. ACCOUNTS PAYABLE, ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, PAYROLL, INVENTORY, ON-LINE 
ORDER ENTRY, REAL ESTATE MULTI LIST, FINANCIAL ANALYSIS. TAX PREPARATION. FULLY-INTEGRATED 
WORDPROCESSING. DATA BASE MANAGEMENT. CP/M FOR MODEL II. AND MUCH MORE! 



UN I VAR, INC. PROFESSIONAL SERVICES YOU CAN DEPEND ON! 



ADDRESS: 10327 LAMBERT INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT. ST. LOUIS MO. 63145 USA 



TELEPHONE 314-426-1099 M ASTERCH ARGE AN D VISA CAR DS ARE ACCEPTE D! 

PROGRAM MANUALS-S20 CREDITED TOWARD PURCHASE CATALOG-55 IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS! 
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KTM-3s are easily customized, the company said. 

The KTM-3 case is an injection molded, heavy-duty (com- 
mercial quality), white plastic unit with heavy plastic snap- 
on base. The cases of the KTM-3 and KTM-3/80 are 
designed for accessibility to the switches through convenient 
openings at the back of the case, the company said. The +5V 
power supply is built-in for added convenience. 

Price for the KTM-3 is $389 and the KTM-3/80 is $449. 
For more information contact Synertek Systems, 150 South 
Wolfe Rd., Sunnyvale, CA 94086; (408) 988-5689. 
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Intelligent Modems 

Bizcomp Corporation has introduced Model 1030 and 
103 1 Intelligent Modems, which offer increased capabilities 
compared with ordinary modems. 

The 1030 Series combines a low error rate modem with an 
automatic calling unit (ACU) and custom BIZ-080 micro- 
computer into a compact FCC-registered unit with auto- 
answer, auto-dial and auto-repeat dial features. According to 
the company, the key to this enhanced performance is Biz- 
comp’s unique Code-Multiplexed Design which allows In- 
telligent Modem control using the same terminal as data 
communication. 
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For computer sites, code-multiplexing also enables com- 
munications software to be written in high level languages 
such as BASIC or COBOL, speeding development time. Ap- 
plications include computer/terminal networking, financial 
transaction entry, store-and-forward message routing, re- 
mote database access and remote computer diagnostics. In- 
terfacing to RS232-equipped computers, terminals and word 
processors requires only a 3-wire data cable. 

Model 1030 has auto-dial, auto-answer and automatic 
repeat dial using dial pulse signaling. The top-of-the-line 
1031 adds command-selectable dial pulse or tone dialing, 
and self-test for ensuring full functionality. The tone dialing 
capability of the 1031 makes it ideally suited as a CPT-TWX 
network interface, the company said. Both models feature 
automatic baud rate acquisition and communication rates of 
110, 134.5, 150, 200 or 300 baud. 

Prices are — Model 1030, $395; Model 1031, $495. For 
more information contact Inquiries Manager, Bizcomp Cor- 
poration, P.O. Box 7498, Menlo Park, CA 94025; (415) 
966-1545. circle no. 190 



Selectric Conversion System 

Escon Products, Inc. announces the introduction of its 
EP-104 Selectric Conversion System which offers letter 
quality printing at an affordable price. The system allows 
connection of any micro to any Selectric I, II or III. 

Providing the quality and reliability of the Selectric type- 
writer, the system gives the versatility of total computer 
control. Designed for both business and personal use, the 
unit has applications in word processing, accounting and 
programming. Manual operation of the typewriter is not 
affected, the company said. 




A single-board computer is the heart of the new system, 
giving precise control of all typewriter functions and timing, 
the company said. Internal firmware features include form- 
feed, buffer hold, bell output, backspace and tab control. 

Parallel and RS-232C versions are standard, and an adapt- 
er to IEEE-488 computer output is also available. A 96- 
character buffer is used for incoming character storage, with 
various handshaking protocols accommodated. RS-232 baud 
rates are switch selectable from 1 10 to 9600 baud. 

Prices range from $575 to $675. For further information, 
contact Escon Products, Inc., 12919 Alcosta Blvd., San 
Ramon, CA 94583; (415) 820-1256. circle no. 191 



on all add-ons for 

APPLE® 6 TRS-80® 

NEWDOS/80 

Powerful Disk Operating System for the TRS-80® designed for the sophisticated 
user and professional programmer. 

NEWDOS/80 is nor meant to reploce the present version of NEM)OS 2.1 which 
satisfies most users, bur is o carefully planned upward enhancement. 

• New BASIC Commands with variable record lengths up to 4095. 

• Mix or march drives, 35. 40, 77. 80TK. 

• Security boot-up for Basic or machine code applicaron programs. 

• Improved editing commands. 

• Enhanced RENUMBER rha allows relocation. 

• Device handling for rourinq to display and printer simultaneously. 

• CDE function, striking of C, D and E keys allows l 



• Compatible with NEWDOS and TRS DOS 2.3. 
‘ Superzap 3.0 and 2.1 utilities. 



5 user to enter a mini-DOS. 



*149 



NEW DOS FOR APPLE® "APEX" 



The complete APEX package with operating system, assembler, editor and user 
luals. The package also includes a complete set of utilities to 



manuals. The package also includes a compl 
maintain files on single or multiple drive systems. (Specify 5 inch 
Apple disk or 8 inch disk.) 



*99 



SAVE ON APPLE II 16K 

FREE MTI MEMORY UPGRADE KIT TO 48K 
WITH PURCHASE OF APPLE II 16K 

MTI ONLY *1195 




TRS-80® SOFTWARE 

NEW DOS+ 35 frock *99 

AJA Business Program *359 

Disk Head Cleaner *19.95 

The Source *100 



16K RAM MEMORY KIT t „ 
FOR THE TRS-80® *49 



DISK DRIVE 
SALE! 

Complete with power supply and 
chassis. 

TF-3 Shugarr SA400 *339 

TF-1 Pertec FD200 40 track *379 

TF-5 MPI B51 , 40 track *369 

TF-7 Micropolis, 77 track .... *579 
TDH-1 Dual sided, 

35 track *469 

TF-8 80 TK Disk Drive 

Double Your Capociry *639 

TF-9 Dual 80 Disk Drive 

Quodruple Your Capacity *789 



Data Base Management Program 

THE 

MICROCONDUCTOR 

TRS-80® MOD I >249 

MOD II ‘399 

APPLE® ‘299 



FACTORY CLEARANCE 

Demo single or dual head MPI disk 
drive complete with Power Supply 
and Chassis. Full warranty. 

TF-5D 40 TK *279 

TDH-1 D Dual 35 TK *419 

Limited Quantifies 



DISK DRIVE SYSTEM 



2 Shugart SA400 with 

power/chassis 

Cable 

Interface 32K 
1 35-track DOS+ 



SPECIAL PRICE ONLY 



*1149 



★ DARE DRIVES FOR ANY MICROCOMPUTER 



Pertec FD200 


*282 


FD250 


*359 


Shugart SA400 

MPIB51 


‘279 


SA800/801 


*479 


*279 


B52 


*349 


MPIB91 


*399 


B92 


*525 



® Registered trade mark of Radio Shack and Apple. 



ANADEX9501 *1,549 

OKI DATA 

MICROLINE 80 >639 
MODEL 82 *899 




PRINTERS 



Centronics 779 *1 069 

Centronics 737 *939 

Centronics 701-1 *1795 

Spinwriter-NEC *2549 

Bose 2 Printer 80. 132 Col. grophics*649 



ANADEX D8000 *859 

700 ‘1129 

702 *1195 

Daisy Wheel *1799 

Paper Tiger *949 



E\A 



/MICROCOMPUTER 

TECHNOLOGY 

INCORPORATED 






3304 W. MacArthur 
Santa Ana, CA 92704 
(714) 979-9923 

Order Desk Only 800-554-7222 ASK FOR FREE 

Telex #678401TAB IRIN CATALOG 

ALL PRICES CASH DISCOUNTED • FREIGHT FOB FACTORY 



j! 
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Prepare Income Taxes 
— Yours, Too! 

On Your Microcomputer 

40 INCOME TAX 

PROGRAMS 

Most “tax preparers” charge $35 to $50 per hour — and up! 
Interesting seasonal spare-time work. Your computer figures 
taxes easily, and with printer, types them too. Our 130 -page 
book guides you in programming income tax forms. 

Do your own taxes, Do them for others, too. Here are more than 
40 income tax, easy to follow programs, with variables. 

One chapter discusses depreciation of microcomputers used 
for profit. Another gives programming tips for newcomers. 
There are programs that “look up” taxes from the “tax tables” 
and the “tax schedules”. Others for earned income credit, in- 
stallment sales, rental statements and many others — 40 plus 
in all. 

Written in TRS-80 MOD. 1 basic (T. M. Reg. — Tandy Corp.) 
with command listings so other brand users can convert to their 
computer system. 

Book* — “40 Income Tax Programs” — $16.95 ppd. 

Available at many computer stores. Mo. res. add 5% sales tax. 



G00TH SOFTWARE 



MasterCard 


Master Charge, Visa, Check or Money Order. 




•This book may be tax deductible if it assists you in 


VISA* 




your taxes, or in tax work for profit. 
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CCA Data Management System . . . 

It’s simple, uncomplicated, economical 



ind because 
of input from 
programmers 
around the nation... 

"it could become the best 
data management system 

ever written.” Dave C. Culbertson 



Why? Here's a system written for digestion by most computers — ex- 
ecuted by CPM. It means an entirely new world of simplicity and 
savings have been unfolded for you. With the CCA Data Manage- 
ment System, you are no longer locked in to a specific number of 
functions or applications. Without benefit of programming expertise, 
you can develop the application that's most suitable to your business 
or individual needs. Clearly defined documentation assists you to do 
so. There's no need to author separate programs for each task to be 
performed on your computer. 

Your system will gain the latitude and versatility necessary to meet 
your ever changing needs — without the necessity for frequent trips 
to your favorite computer store. You add dimension to your computer 
by expanding file and record storage capacity — and the system's 
uniqueness is in its subservience to you! YOU are in control. We can, 
as the source of this now famous software system, provide you with 
the CCA COMPILED version at $185.00 or the CCA COMPILED & 
SOURCE version at $250.00. Other versions are available for your 
Non-CPM computer system. Write or call us for more details. 

Dealer and Distributor inquiries are welcomed. 



238 Exchange St. • Chicopee, Massachusetts 01013 
Coll (413) 592-4761 • Doily 'til 5:30 t Fri. 'til 8 t Closed Mondays 
• MASTERCARD or VISA Accepted • 



One. 
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Smart Terminal Features Super-Sharp Resolution 

Zenith Data Systems offers the Z 19, an enhanced version 
of the company’s video display terminal for the small com- 
puter market. The Z19 “smart” data terminal features a 
premium deflection system which creates a smaller spot size 
for super-sharp resolution, the company said. The terminal’s 
12-inch diagonal screen contains a format of 24 lines by 80 
characters, plus a 25th user-status line. 

Video features permit complete screen control, making the 
Z19 particularly useful for data entry and word processing. 
The keyboard follows the standard typewriter format, with 
enlarged high-use keys and a separate numeric keypad. 
Direct cursor control lets you move anywhere on the screen 
for corrections and editing. 




Interfacing of the Z19 is by standard Electronic Industries 
Association RS-232 at speeds of 1 10 to 9600 baud. Compati- 
bility with Digital Electronic’s popular DEC- VT5 2 Terminal 
can be configured from the keyboard, an outside computer or 
a special interior switch. 

Zenith offers a 90-day parts and labor warranty, and a 
service network to provide on-site service. Some service 
outlets will provide loaners when necessary. 

The Z19 smart data terminal has a manufacturer’s suggest- 
ed retail price of $995. For more information contact Zenith 
Data Systems, 1000 Milwaukee Ave., Glenview, IL 60025; 



(312) 391-8860. 



CIRCLE NO. 192 



Color Graphics Board 

Heath Company introduced its new HA-8-3 Color Graph- 
ics Board — designed for use with Heath’s H-8 and All-In- 
One Computers. Heath’s Color Graphics Board uses the 
advanced TI-9918 Color Video Display Generator from 
Texas Instruments. To produce nearly any sound desired for 
games and other applications an AY-3-8910 Programmable 
Sound Generator is also included. 

Eight channels of analog-to-digital conversion can handle 
up to four X-Y joystick consoles (not included). Each con- 
sole has 4 bits of parallel input/output (I/O) for switches or 
LEDs. A socket is also provided for the AMD-95 1 1 Arithme- 
tic Processor Chip (not included), which permits extremely 
rapid floating point, trigonometric and transcendental com- 
putations. The chip can also perform hardware multiplication/ 
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division of both integer and floating point numbers, the 
company said. 

The HA-8-3 board connects to the video input of most 
video monitors as well as other video accessories utilizing 
NTSC composite color video. Heath provides demonstration 
software for its color graphics board on a 5.25" floppy disk, 
at no additional cost. 

Price is $395. For complete information contact Heath 
Company, Dept. 350-590, Benton Harbor, MI 49022. 

CIRCLE NO. 193 



Texas Instruments Announces New Prices 

Texas Instruments Inc. has combined new software sup- 
port from within TI and from third-party developers with a 
$300 reduction in the suggested retail price for the TI-99/4 
Home Computer to support the growing interest in computer 
applications in the home. 

The new suggested price for the TI-99/4 is $649.95. 
Complementing this reduction is the new suggested retail 
price for the RF Modulator, reduced from $75 to $50. The RF 
Modulator allows the TI-99/4 to be connected to any color or 
black and white television set. 

To promote the development of additional software for the 
TI Home Computer, two new software languages are being 



made available to third-party authors, TI Extended BASIC 
and USCD Pascal. TI Extended BASIC and the Memory 
Expansion Unit (that adds 32K bytes of random-access mem- 
ory to the 16K bytes resident in the computer) offer software 
authors the opportunity to write a full range of software for 
the TI-99/4. The enhanced language offers a number of 
features, including the ability to move up to 28 objects 
around the screen independently, each with its own speed 
and direction. In addition, information can be displayed at or 
accepted from any location on the screen — a feature useful 
for displaying forms or tabular information without the 
scrolling effect of standard programming. 

For more serious programmers, TI is offering third-party 
software authors a new low-cost development system for 
compiling software using UCSD Pascal, Version IV. O. The 
new low-cost development system offered by TI includes a 
modified TI-99/4 computer console and a Solid State Soft- 
ware command module designed for debugging assembly- 
language programs. In addition, the development system 
includes two disk drives, a disk controller, a modified RS- 
232 Interface and a prototype UCSD p-System software 
development peripheral. Price for a complete system is 
$5000. For more information contact Texas Instruments 
Inc., Consumer Relations, P.O. Box 53, Lubbock, TX 
79408; (214) 995-4028. circle no. 194 




If you’re missing any of these 
have gaps in your data bank. 

Update your files with Personal Computing back issues. Past issues 
contain articles on computer basics and getting acquainted with your 
personal system, programs for business and home use, educational appli- 
cations, programming tips and suggestions on getting the most from your 
computer — plus much, much more. 

Just send $3 for each issue* of Personal Computing. Use the coupon 
below to place your order while our limited supply lasts. 

* Canada and Mexico, $4; all other foreign, $6. 



Send me these back issues of 

Personal Computing for $3 each: 




□ My check is enclosed, or charge to my □ Master Charge □ Visa 
Account No. 






Card Expiration Date 


□ January/February 1977 

□ July/ August 1977 


□ June 1979 

□ April 1980 


Name 


□ September/October 1977 

□ November/December 1977 


□ May 1980 

□ June 1980 


Address 


□ January 1978 

□ April 1978 


□ July 1980 

□ August 1980 

□ September 1980 

□ October 1980 

□ November 1980 


Citv 


State Zio 


□ October 1978 

□ November 1978 

Issues not listed are out of print 


Mail to: Personal Computing 
50 Essex St. 

Rochelle Pk., N.J. 07622 



J 
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SYSTEMS 



Colt Desktop System 

The Durango Colt Desktop Computer System, complete 
with software programs for standard small business require- 
ments, is now available at Computer Store retail outlets. 

The processor, keyboard, display screen printer and disk- 
ette drive are designed into a unit a little larger than an office 
typewriter. This allows complete portability when the Colt 
must serve several departments or perform functions at dif- 
ferent locations, the company said. 

The Colt system is supported by an operating system, 
system support utilities and a STARBASIC compiler/ 
interpreter. A proven set of pre-programmed applications 
(Small Business Applications) are available with the system 
including: general ledger, accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, invoicing with inventory control and sales analysis. 

A word processing software package called Startext is also 
available. In addition to performing basic word processing 
functions, this program is capable of interfacing to data 
processing files. A professional time reporting system, 
designed for the small-to-medium size company which needs 
to track personal time and expenses as well as other costs on a 




client or project basis for analysis and billing purposes, is 
also available. 



The basic Colt unit (video screen, printer, keyboard, proc- 
essor and tile memory in its single, operator-oriented work- 
station) is priced at just under $10,000. For more information 
contact the Computer Store, Inc., 50 Mall Rd., Suite G-2, 
Burlington, MA 01803; (617) 272-0294. CIRCLE no. 195 
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Apple II Plus and Apple II 
BASIC Manuals 

The new printing of Training Your 
Computer , Apple Edition, contains 
specific instructions and coding for the 
Apple II Plus as well as for the Apple II 
computers. Both Applesoft (floating 
point) and Integer BASIC statements are 
provided and differences in uses 
discussed. 

Training Your Computer is a hands- 
on manual which helps beginning com- 
puter users learn to put the computer 
through its paces. In 64 pages it pro- 
ceeds from simple programs involving 
PRINT statements to programs involv- 
ing graphics and high resolution plot- 
ting. Each lesson involves one new 
technique and reviews one or more pre- 
viously demonstrated techniques. Each 
page provides a new program or pro- 
gram variation on topics such as spell- 
ing, design, arithmetic, finances, tem- 
perature, graphics and games. You 
type the short program into memory, 
check the structure of the programming 
statements and discover the result of the 
technique being utilized. 

Distribution is handled by A. R. 
Davis & Co., P.O. Box 24424, San 
Jose, CA 95154. Training Your 
Computer is available in Apple, Pet, 
TRS-80 and Compucolor-lntecolor 
editions at $3.95 plus tax and $.75 for 
mailing. For further information con- 
tact Metra Instruments, Inc., 2056 
Bering Dr., San Jose, CA 95131; (408) 
297-8530. CIRCLE NO. 196 



Mini-Rack II 

The Wilson Jones Mini-Rack II is a 
printout storage and retrieval system 
that includes a suspension rack with 
casters, and four pressboard hanger 
binders at a suggested retail price of 
less than $48. 

Mini-Rack II holds up to 3600 un- 
burst 14-7/8" x 1 1" printout sheets. It 
has woodgrain vinyl side panels for 
good looks and black tubular steel for 
strength, the company said. 

Mini-Rack II moves easily from desk 
to desk, department to department or 
can be filed under a desk. You can stack 
Mini-Rack II to make a data bank or sit 
it on a desktop, counter or credenza. 




With Mini-Rack II, you can remove the 
hanger binders from the top or with 
optional T-bar suspension system, you 
can remove binders from the sides. 

For more information contact Wil- 
son Jones Co., 6150 Touhy Ave., Chi- 
cago, IL 60648; (3 12) 774-7700. 

CIRCLE NO. 197 



^ CompuBridge® 0 

Contract Bridge Series 

For Apple II 

(No special hardware needed) 

Elementary 32K Cassette $19.95 
Complete 32K Cassette $29.95 
Complete 48K Diskette $39.95 
Each course includes a series of pro- 
grammed lessons plus the unique 
QUIZMAKER which deals random 
hands, then checks your answers and 
quizzes you or supplies the correct 
answer. The complete course in- 
cludes popular conventions such as 
Stayman and Jacoby. 

NEW— DEFENDER’S PLAY 
32 K Cassette $29.95 

48 K Diskette $39.95 

Instruction in opening leads against 
notrump and suit contracts. QUIZ- 
MAKER deals limitless random hands 
and points out the correct lead. 

Available from your Apple Dealer or 
CompuBridge Division, Barclay 
Bridge, Port Chester, N.Y. 10573. 



Please send 

for 32K 48K 

Check enclosed or charge to 

VISA MC Card No. 

Name 

Address 



N.Y. Residents add Sales Tax 
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Double-Density Double-Sided 
Flexible Mini Disk 

Syncom’ s Ectype magnetic media 
products adds the new 5-1/4" double- 
sided, double-density Flexible Mini 
Disk to their product line. Reinforcing 
rings are constructed on all diskettes to 
insure 100 percent performance on 
IBM, Apple, Pet and other computer 
drive equipment, the company said. 

Like its counterpart, the single-sided 
Ectype 5-1/4" Flexible Mini Disk, the 
new Ectype double-sided diskette is de- 
signed with a wear life up to 10 million 
passes on both hard and soft-sector 
products, Syncom said. The “human- 
engineered" E-Z Vue box with its 
Tyvex envelope packaging insures re- 
duced abrasion and elimination static. 

Syncom electronically checks each 
and every disk to insure proper per- 
formance. Prices range from $4.50 to 
$5.80. For more information contact 
Syncom, Bill Dalman, Marketing 
Manager, P.O. Box 130, Mitchell, SD 
57301; (800) 843-9862. circle no. 198 



USR-330D Modem 



Auto-Dial/ Auto Answer $399 

Connect your TRS-80, Apple, or any other 
computer to the phone lines. 

• 0-300 Baud-Bell 103/113 compatible 

• Serial-RS232 

• Half/Full Duplex 

• 1 year warranty 

FCC Certified 
Direct connection to 
phone lines via RJ11C 
standard extension 
phone jack 

USR-330A Modem 

Same as 330D 
but Manual-Originate/Auto-Answer. 

Radio Shack Model II Users - 

We have software to connect you directly 
to the phone lines. 




$339 



U.S. ROBOTICS , 

203 N. WABASH 
SUITE 1718 
CHICAGO. ILL 6060 

(312 J 346-6650 
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COMPLEMENTS 



Modular Workstations 

The Space Station, a new line of 
modular, all-purpose workstations for 
data and word processing and other 



electronic and office equipment, has 
been introduced by the James Systems 
Division of James Metal Products Co. 

The modem, cantilevered stations 
can be used singly or joined in various 
modular configurations, depending on 
the needs of the user, the company said. 
The Interface Locking System enables 



stations to be securely joined to provide 
extra stability and strength. The Space 
Station has been tested to hold loads of 
400 pounds. 




Tops are available in woodgrains of 
walnut, oak and in putty. Depths are 24 
and 30 inches, and lengths range from 
30 to 42 inches. The 24" x 30" and 24" 
X 36" stations, as well as the triangle 
connectors for them, can be shipped via 
UPS. 

Suggested retail prices for the Space 
Station start at $120. Additional infor- 
mation can be obtained from the James 
Systems Division of James Metal 
Products Co. , 2929 N. Oakley Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60618; (312)472-2611. 

CIRCLE NO. 199 



Aid to Programming for 
TRS-80 Pocket Computer 

The new Pocket-BASIC Coding 
Form , by ARCsoft Publishers, is an aid 
to writing programs for the TRS-80 
Pocket Computer. Available in 50- 
sheet or 100-sheet pads, the form 
makes writing program line listings 
easy and filling the memory fun, the 
company said. It also explains the rela- 
tionship of overlapping memory loca- 
tions such as A , A$ , A(0 1 ) and A$(0 1 ) . 

Pocket-BASIC Coding Form dis- 
plays the computer’s fixed memories 
side-by-side with a generous area for 
listing their contents. It also gives space 
for the programmer to label and list 
flexible memories. The face of the form 
has space for program title, program- 
mer’s name, date, page number, 
special notes and comments. 

The reverse of the 8-1/2 x 11 inch 
form is precision ruled for 30 horizontal 
program lines, each divided by 80 ver- 
tical columns. Program lines are num- 
bered in standard 10-300 line numbers 
in the margin for spotting at a glance. 
Vertical columns, left to right across 
the 11 -inch width of the sheet, are 



SIRIUS 80+ 

High Performance 
Low Cost Floppy Add-Ons! 




The SIRIUS SYSTEMS 80+ Senes of Floppy 
Disk add-ons are designed to provide 
unmatched versatility and performance for 
your TRS-80* . Consisting of four different 
add-ons. there is a 80+ Series Floppy Disk 
Drive to meet your needs. 



COMMON CHARACTERISTICS 

■ 5ms track-to-track access time 

■ Auto-Eject 

■ 180 day WARRANTY 

■ Exceptional speed stability - 1 1 /2% 

■ Single/ Double Density operation 

■ Mix any or all 80 + Series on the SS 
Standard cable 



SPECIFIC CHARACTERISTICS 
The SIRIUS 80+1 -a single sided, 40 track 
Drive. Offering 5 more tracks than the Radio 
Shack model, it cost $120 less. Formatted 
data storage is 102K/204K Bytes Single/ 
Double Density. 

SIRIUS 80+1 $379.95 

The SIRIUS 80+2 is a dual sided, 80 track (40 
per side) Disk Drive. It appears to the TRS-80* 
as TWO 40 track drives yet COST LESS THAN 
HALF THE PRICE! Even greater savings result 
since data is recorded on both sides of the 
media instead of only a single side. This unit 
may require the SS Standard cable. Formatted 
data storage is 204K/408K Bytes Single/Double 

SimuiaO +2 $449.95 

The SIRIUS 80+3 - a single sided. 80 track 
Drive Offering 2 Yj times the storage of a 
standard Radio Shack Disk Drive, the 80+3 
greatly reduces the need for diskettes corre- 
spondingly. Additionally, because of the in- 
creased storage and faster track-to-track 
access time, the 80+3 allows tremendously 



increased throughput for disk based pro- 
grams! The 80+3 includes SIRIUS's TRAKS- 
PATCH on diskette (for use with 96 tpi drives). 
Formatted data storage is 204K/4 (j 8K Bytes 

ii»£ De " Si,y $499.95 

The SIRIUS 80+4 -a dual sided, 160 track (80 
per side) 5%" monster! The ultimate in state- 
of-the-art 5V!i” Floppy Disk Technology, the 
80+4 is seen oy the TRS-80* as two single 
sided disk drives. Thus, in terms of capacity, 
one 80+4 is equivalent to 4% standard Radio 
Shack drives — at a savings of over 73% (not 
to mention diskettes!!!). (With a double den- 
sity converter the available memory is huge!) 
The 80+4 (a % tpi drive) includes TRAKS- 
PATCH on diskette and may require the SS 
Standard cable. Formatted storage is 408K / 
816K Bytes Single/Double Density. 

SIRIUS 80+4 $649.95 

All 80 + Series Floppy Disk add-ons operate at 
5ms track-to-track but are Expansion interface 
limited to 12ms for the TRS-80* 

* TRS-80© of Tandy Corp. 

ACCESSORIES 

SS Standard 2 Drive Cable $29.95 

NEWDOS/SO-Sophisticated Operating 
System for the TRS-80* from Apparat 



. .$149.95 

Save up to 10% with these SIRIUS Packages! 

$624.95 
$749.95 
$1080.95 
$1349.95 



NEWDOS/80, SIRIUS 80+3, and Two Drive Cable 

NEWDOS/80, SIRIUS 80+4, and Two Drive Cable 

NEWDOS/80, Two (2) SIRIUS 80 + 3 s, Two Drive Cable 
NEWD0S/80, Two (2) SIRIUS 80+4's, Two Drive Cable 



MPI 51/52 & 91/92 

STATE-OF-THE-ART 

DISKDRIVES 

■ Fast! 5ms track-to-track access 

■ Exclusive Pulley-Band Design 

■ Unique Door/ Ejector Mechanism 

■ Reliable 1 1 /2% Speed Stability 

■ Single/ Double Density Operation 

■ Industry/ ANSI Standard Interface 

MPI 51 (Single Mead/40 tracks) 

125K/250K Bytes Single/Double Density* * 

$259.95 

MPI52 (Dual Head/80 tracks (40/side)) 
250K/500K Bytes Single/Double Density* * 

$349.95 

MPI 91 (Single Head/80 tracks) 

250K/500K Bytes Single/Double Density* * 

$399.95 

MPI 92 (Dual Head/160 tracks (80/side)) 
500K/1000K Bytes Single/Double Density** 

$524.95 

MPI Technical Manual $6.95 

* * Unformatted data storage 



QUME® 

DataTrakS 

8" Disk Drive 
DOUBLE SIDED! 
DOUBLE DENSITY! 



$574 



95 



High performance Double Sided Disk 8“ Disk 
Drive ■ Single or Double Density ■ Door Lock 
and Write Protect INCLUDED! ■ Negative DC 
Voltage not required ■ Low Power Operation 

■ FAST! 3ms track-to-track access 

■ Low friction and minimum wear 

■ Superior Head Load Dynamics 

QUME DataTrak 8 $574.95 

(2/S549 ea) 

QUME Technical Manual . $6.95 

Connector Set #3 (AC, DC, & Card Edge) 

$10.95 

Connector Set #4 (AC and DC) $2.95 




TFORTH! -what it 
has to offer YOU! 

TFORTH is a procedural FORTH type language 
which specifies a process rather than a desired 
result. Designed to run on the TRS-80®. 
TFORTH is a very powerful tool by itself or 
used in conjunction with Assembly Program- 
ming . A rich set of WORDS come with TFORTH 
and many features considered as "extra with 
other FORTH languages are standard with 
TFORTH These features include: 

■ Advanced Math Package 
m Line Editor 

U Macro Assembler 
m Re-Entrant Code 
U Super Graphics Capabilities 
U Sophisticated User Functions 

■ 140 Page User's Manual 

■ Virtual memory 

■ Interpreter 
m Compiler 

■ Produces CMD Files 

■ Expandable 

m And many, many other features 
TFORTH from SIRIUS comes on diskette com- 
plete for the TRS-80® with as little as 16K of 
memory and a single Disk Drive. 

TFORTH $129.95 



SIRIUS 
SYSTEMS 

7528 Oak Ridge Highway 
Knoxville. Tennessee 37921 



TO ORDER CALL (615) 693-6583 

Phone Orders Accepted 9AM-7PM (EST) Mon-Fri 

We accept MC, VISA, AE, COD (requires Certified Check. Cashier s Check 
or Cash) and Checks (personal checks require 14 days to clear). SHIPPING 
AND HANDLING: $7 00 per Floppy Disk Drive or 80 - Module ■ 5°o for other 
items (any excess will be refunded) ■ Foreign Orders add 10°o for Shipping 
& Handling. Payment in U S. currency ■ Tennessee residents add 6°o Sales 
Tax ■ VOLUME DISCOUNTS AVAILABLE 
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WHAT’S COMING UP 



numbered 1-80 for identification of 
available spaces in a standard TRS-80 
Pocket Computer input memory. A 
program using all available steps and 
memories can be listed on the form’s 30 
lines by packing for maximum effi- 
ciency. Using shorter line contents, a 
very elaborate program can be listed on 
two sheets from a pad, the company 
said. 

The form can be used with any com- 
puter in the BASIC language. The prac- 
tical design of 30 lines, with 80 spaces 
per line, makes writing source lists ef- 
ficient and quick, the company said. 

Pads of 50 sheets are $2.95 plus $1 
postage and pads of 100 sheets are 
$3.95 plus $1 postage. For more infor- 
mation contact ARCsoft Publishers, 
P.O. Box 132E, Woodsboro, MD 
21798; (301) 845-8856. circle no. 200 



Power Surge Control Device 

A new 220 volt, power surge control 
device that protects computers, com- 
munications, medical and other elec- 
tronic equipment from destructive volt- 
age transients, has been introduced by 
RKS Enterprises, Inc. 

The new product, called Surge 
Sentry Model SS-220-H, simply plugs 
into any standard 220 volt outlet to 
provide immediate protection from 
transients, the company said. In opera- 
tion, the SS-220-H detects short dura- 
tion voltage surges and immediately 
shunts all unwanted or potentially 
dangerous voltages. 




The device responds in picoseconds 
and has a rated dissipation of 600,000 
watts at 100 microseconds. Rapid re- 
sponse is especially important because 
high voltage transients, even of dura- 
tions shorter than 1 millisecond, can 
cause misregistration, false logic, mis- 
indexed programs, false triggering of 



circuits, premature component failure, 
hazardous shorts, and even electrical 
fire due to arc-over, the company said. 
In addition, because the device works 
in parallel with the power line, the SS- 
220-H will not interrupt equipment 
operation in the unlikely event it mal- 
functions. 



The SS-220-H measures 4.7" high, 
2.5" wide, 1.5. deep and weighs ap- 
proximately 5.8 ounces (163 gm). 
Manufacturer’s suggested retail price 
for the device is $99.50. For more in- 
formation contact RKS Enterprises^ 
Inc., 643 South 6th St., San Jose, CA 
95112; (408) 288-5565. circle no. 201 



LET YOUR DIGITAL) 
DO THE TALKING... 



and answering and dialing with the 

Microconnection 1 ' 

Other computers are just 
a phone call away with 
the MICROconnection®... 
with or without an 
expansion interface or 
RS232 board. The MICROconnection® gives you access 
to other computers . . . mainframes to micros. 

Have a Model II or III or any other 
computer with RS232? We have 
an RS232conr>ection ® for you too. 
And the autodial/autoanswer 
option to increase your system 
versatility. 

The RS232connection® sells for $1 99.00. 

The MICROconnection® with a "dumb terminal” program 
starts at $249.00. 

The AUTODIAL/AUTOANSWER feature is $79.95 additional. 
Extensive software is available. Call or write: 



the micropenpheral corporation 

mm mmmm m " mm" mm m mm m m m m m mm 

2643 151 st" PI. NE 
Redmond, WA 98052 
206/881-7544 
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MEMOREX 

Floppy Discs 

Lowest prices. WE WILL NOT 
BE UNDERSOLD!! Buy any 

quantity 1-1000. Visa. Mastercharge 
accepted Call free (800)235-4137 
for prices and information. All 
orders sent postage paid. 



PACIFIC 

EXCHANGES 

100 Foothill Blvd. 
San Luis Obispo. CA 
93401. (In Cal. call 
(805) 543-1037.) 
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TRS-80 & OTHER NEEDS FILLED FOR LESS 

+ + + Compaiible disk drives with power supply and case 
— 120 day warranty + + + 

• 40 track (204 800 byte/ disk) use both sides, anticrimp/ 

power protect S3 1 9 

• 8 in. drive & P.S./case S749 with P. S./case for 3 drive- 

s $929 

• 80 track (204 8 K byte) 90 day warrant > $419 

• 4-drive cable S28** 10disks-5-in. (a S24-8in.(a $36hard 
case $3 & $5 

Base 2 printer $599 

Microline 80 printer S529 

Epson MX-80 $499 

• Centronics 737 for $729+ + cable (a $25 

• Lowercase for Centronics 799/ Radio Shack line printer 

I easy install $99 95 

• UPS (uninterruptible power supply) prevent powerdrop 
surge or out? From $195 

• Cat modern (orig/ans) $144+ + 16K memory set (200 

nano) $39 

• Apple, Atari, Radio Shack model 1/2 hardware/ 
software discounted 

A/R, A/P, G/L, P/R for $200or $59 ea. (model l)&$320or 
$89 (model 2) 

Application interact & are complete & professional. Will 
run on other computer. 

+ Ask for free flyer with our low prices — dealer inquiries 
invited. Mass residents add 5% tax— F.O.B. Tewksbury- 
freight extra. 

M/C, Visa or check accepted. TRS-80 is a re y. (rude murk 
of Tundy Corp. 

OMNITEK SYSTEMS 



24 Marcia Jean Dr., Dept. K, 
Tewksburv, MA 01876 
Call 617-851-3156 
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Qg APPLE II 

Mail/Phone List; $49.95: Add, delete or alter list- 
ings. Allows you to Query or print labels for 

S specific categories like all names starting with ^ 
"Del” and phone numbers starting with ”212'’. q 
S orting by zip code or city and many more sort- 

O ing options are available with this very com- 
prehensive 250 name mailing list program. Lr 
P A/P and/or A/R; $49.95 ea.: Record up to 125 _ 
p accounts each with 15 outstanding transac- p 
tions. Automatic sorting allows you to add, de- 

T lete or up-date accounts easily (available on ~r 
both programs). 

. . . Inventory Control; S49.95: Keep your shelves 
yV stocked with this unique program. Controls up yy 
to 250 items. Automatic sorting allows you to 

A add, delete and update. Lists item number, a 
quantity on hand and up to three different M 

R prices for each item. Year-to-date quantity sold 
and bought and/or made. D 

Write or call for our full line of personal finance, 1 

E educational and games programs (see ad in r 
Dec. “PC”) L 

Golway Associates 
350 Richard Avenue 
Staten Island, NY 10309 
(212) 939-1496 or (212) 948-7288 Jp 

*********** 
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WHY PAY CUSTOM PRICES??? 

SMALL QUANTITIES AVAILABLE 



STOCK COMPUTER 

FORMS 



•CHECKS 
• INVOICES 
•STATEMENTS 
• SPEED-O-GRAMS 
•BILLS OF LADING 
• PURCHASE ORDERS 
• LEGAL SIZE PAPER 

STOCK PRINTOUT PAPER 
STOCK CONTINUOUS LABELS 

O 1 /*" CARRIER A VAIL ABLE) 



wm\ 



\ Discount data foams, inc. 

' 407 EISEDHOUJER LADE SOUTH 
LOmBARD, ILLIOOIS 60 K 8 
(312) 629-6850 
Call or Write for Prices & Samples 
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AT LAST! 

A Professional Quality 
Machine Language 
Monitor & Disassembler 

.....ATARI'™- 



Check These Features: 

• Displays memory in HEX and ASCII 

• Enter, modify & execute your own programs 

• Supports breakpoints 

An indispensable tool for the novice 
or experienced programmer 
Available on cassette tape with complete 
documentation for only 

the 

computer 



£ 



itchen 



sshs p.o. Box 70524 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086 



s 19 

CA Res Add Tax 
Trademarks of Atari, Inc 



LASl 



M.G. Kelly 

&c Associates, Inc. 



laser 

action Print e rs, Interfacin g s 

Consultations 
PRINTER Retail Price: $795.00 

Wholesale Distributors Welcome 

Do you think lasers are the thing of the future? The future is 
here now with a new light weight, innovative printer. LAP- 
32, Laser Action Printer, incorporates a laser diode instead of 
the conventional impact or thermal systems. 

Standard Features and 
Programmable Options 

♦Switch Selectable-RS232C, Current Loop, 

And Parallel I/F 

•Parallel I/F Compatable With Centronics, 

And Data Products 

♦Software Control Printer Select-Deselect, Graphics 
Mode Enable-Disable 

♦Variable Paper Widths From 3-1/2-14 Inches 

* 132 Columns Printing Bidirectionally 

* 132 Characters Per Second 

*300-1200 Baud 7 Bit ASCII With RS232C I/F 
*96 Upper-Lower Case Characters 
♦Combination Tractor-Roller Paper Feed 
If you are interested in more information or wishing to 
purchase the LAP-32 Printer, please contact your nearest 
Sales Representative. 

2001 Park Place 
Fort Worth, TX 76110 



(817) 534-5932 
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LEARN TRS-80® 
ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE 
DISK I/O 

Your disk system and you can really step out with REMsOFT's 
Educational Module REMDISK-1, a "short course" revealing the 
details of DISK I/O PROGRAMMING using assembly language 
Using the same format as our extremely popular introduction 
to assembly language programming, this "ASSEMBLY LAN- 
GUAGE DISK 1/0 PROGRAMMING" course includes 

• Two 45-mmute lessons on audio cassette. 

• A driver program to make your TRS-80" video monitor serve 
as a blackboard for the instructor 

• A display program for each lesson to provide illustration and 
reinforcement for what you are hearing 

• A booklet of comprehensive, fully-commented program listings 
illustrating sequential file I/O, random-access file I/O, and 
track and sector I/O 

• A diskette with machine-readable source codes for all pro- 
grams discussed, in both Radio Shack EDTASM and Macro 
formats. 

• Routines to convert from one assembler format to the other 
This course was developed and recorded by Joseph E Willis, for 

the student with experience in assembly language programming; 
it is an mtermediate-to advanced-level course Minimum hard- 
ware required is a Model I Level II, 1 6 K RAM one disk drive system. 

REMDISK-1 only $29.95 

REMsoft, INC. 

571 E. 185 St 
Euclid, Ohio 44119 
(216) 531 1338 

Include $1.50 tor shipping and handling 
Ohio residents add 5V?% sales tax 

TRS-80" is a trademark of the Tandy Corp. 




THE MICRO 
CLINIC 



DUAL CHARACTER SETS FOR YOUR 
CENTRONICS 779/RS PRINTER I 

Expand the capabilities of your Centronics 779 1 
Radio Shack Printer I with out CLC-1 Lowercase 
Adapter. The CLC-1 gives you the option of select- 
ing between 2 different UPPERCASE/lowercase 
character sets so you can choose the print style 
that is best for your application, all at a fraction of 
the cost of a new printer. Send for a free sample 
printout and discover what your Centronics 779/ 
RS Printer I can do for your word processing 
needs. We think you’ll find that its dual character 
sets, easy installation, and FAST delivery make 
the CLC-1 an outstanding value! 

CLC-1 PRICE: $99 A/T. 

Includes P/H. CA add 6% tax. 

VISA/MA include card number, signature, exp. 
date, phone number. MC include interbank num- 
ber. 

THE MICROCLINIC 
17375 Brookhurst • Suite 114 
Fountain Valley. CA 92708 • (714)962-0621 



Micro-Ads 

For first-tirne advertisers in Per- 
sonal Computing. $100 each 1/9 
page-unit (non-commissionable) in 
two successive issues, payable in ad- 
vance. 

All we need is camera-ready art (2-1/4 
x 3- 1/4 or a horizontal glossy photo- 
graph and 50 word of descriptive 
copy. Company logo's should be re- 
production proofs. 

Call Arlene Joseph (East Coast), (212) 
340-9780, or Michael Reynolds 
(West Coast), (213)478-3017, to 
place your Micro-Ad in the next issue 
of Personal Computing. 
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Apple II 

SOFTWARE 

ACCESSORIES 

SUPPLIES 

ULTRA-CURRENT 





TO ORDER 

send $5.00 
You receive current 
BUYERS GUIDE 
and a certificate 
worth $5.00 off of 
your first purchase. 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 

2513 N. Sheridan Rd. 
Peoria, Illinois 61604 
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Now you can afford quality! 



~Vja Scotch* 

K ^^0rf DISKETTES 
SAVE 30% TO 45%! 

Possibly the LOWEST prices you'll find 
on quality SCOTCH Brand Diskettes in 
sizes to fit all Mini/Micro Computers. 
One box or by the case, all orders are 
processed quickly and shipped per 
your instructions. 

Call COLLECT to Order! 

(805)484-8146 

QUALITY DATA SUPPLY 

P.O. Box 236, Camarillo, CA 93010 



Authorized Distributor 
Information Processing Products 
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CORRESPONDENCE INDEX 

MAGAZINE ARTICLE DATA BASE 
AUTOMATED AUTHORS NOTEBOOK 
RECIPE DATA BASE 

All are current applications of INFORMATION 
MASTER, a simple yet powerful information retrieval 
program for CP^M systems. Don't worry about key 
fields and maximum field length, that is for accounting 
systems. Retrieve essentially unlimited text using 
combinations of keywords to quickly find exactly what 
you want. Search a 500 entry data base in 12 to 15 
seconds. 

INFORMATION MASTER runs on 8080 or Z-80 mi- 
crocomputers using a CP' M compatible operating sys- 
tem and having at least two disk drives and 32K of 
memory. On 8” single density and many popular 5" 
disk formats. Write for currently available formats and 
notes on the above applications. 

INFORMATION MASTER program is shipped 
ready to run, on disk with demonstration data base and 
22 page users manual. 

— $37.50, postage paid — 

Island Cybernetics 

P.O. Box 208, Port Arkansas, TX 78373 
(512) 749-5843 
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ft H. ELS. I. S. 

P.O. Box 147 
Garden City 
Michigan 48135 
or Call 
(313) 595-4722 
for C.O.D. 

Cribbage 

(24 K BASIC) Play Cribb- 
age with the computer at 
two different levels. As a 
beginner, the computer will point out your errors 
without penalizing you. But watch out! At the inter- 
mediate level, the computer will peg your points if 
you don't cass. $15.00 

Casino I 

( 1 6K BASIC) Try your luck at the Lucky Lady . . . Play 
BLACKJACK . . The computer will be the dealer for 
you and your friends ( 1 -4 players). You can split and 
double your hand as you attempt to break the house. 
Or hit it big on the SLOT MACHINE 

Two programs on one tape cass. $15.00 

’ATARI is a trademark of Atari. Inc. 

Please add SI. 00 for C.O.D. 
and $1.50 for shipping/handling 
Mich, residents add 4% tax 
Write for FREE FLYER 
DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME 
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Let Your TRS-80® 
Teach You 

ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE 

Tired of buying book after book on assembly language program 
ming and still not knowing you POP from your PUSH 7 

REMsoft proudly announces a more efficient way. using 
your own TRS-80*. to learn the fundamentals of assembly 
language programming — at YOUR pace and at YOUR convenience 
Our unique package. “INTRODUCTION TO TRS-80 - ASSEM- 
BLY PROGRAMMING", will provide you with the following: 

• Ten 45-minute lessons on audio cassettes 

• A driver program to make your TRS-80® video monitor serve 
as a blackboard for the instructor 

• A display program for each lesson to provide illustration and 
reinforcement for what you are hearing 

• A textbook on TRS-80 * Assembly Language Programming 

• Step-by-step dissection of complete and useful routines to test 
memory and to gam direct control over the keyboard, video 
monitor, and printer 

• How to access and use powerful routines in your Level II ROM 
The minimum system required is a Level II, 16K RAM 

REMASSEM-1 only $69.95 
REMsoft, inc. 

571 E. 185 St. 

Euclid. Ohio 44119 
(216) 531-1338 

Include $1.50 for shipping and handling 
Ohio residents add 5'/;% sales tax. 

TRS-80® is a trademark of the Tandy Corp. 



Get Paid 
for 

Your Software! 

Established publisher 
looking for new and 
interesting business 
and communication 
oriented applications 
for Apple computers. 

No games. 

Send Info to: 

A/LG. Hill 
54 Ridge Avenue 
Newton Center, AAA 02159 
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TAR HEEL SOFTWARE SYSTEMS 

“Affordable Software for Small Business" 

PROVDL Y A NNO UNCES 

REAL ESTATE BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 

a disk-based full-integrated system including cash 
journal, general journal, tenant ledger, landlord 
ledger, monthly landlord statements, balance sheet, 
P & L statement by profit centers, and more, all for 
$150 postpaid. (North Carolina orders add 4 7c sales 
tax.) Free continuing update service included. 
Minimum hardware: TRS-80 Model I, 32K, 2 disk 
drives, line printer. Versions for TRS-80 Model II 
and III, Apple II and Commodore 2001 Series com- 
ing soon. Watch for announcement of other small 
business applications software in the months to 
come. 



{ 




THSS 



TAR HEEL SOFTWARE 
SYSTEMS, INC. 

536 S. LEXINGTON AVE. - P.O. BOX 340 
BURLINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 27215 
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EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT SOFTWARE 


D P C 


FOR THE APPLE-II 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON SPEC. ED., 
IMMUNIZATION & FIXED ASSETS INVENTORY 




• SPECIAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATIVE PACKAGE 


• Student data. Inventory of Exceptionalities, 
Supplemental Services and Dates 

• Teacher Class Rosters 

• Reports totals & averages of days until 




diagnosis and placement 
• Students printed by specific catagory 


$275.00 


• IMMUNIZATION ADMINISTRATIVE PACKAGE 




• Personal student data & dates for 6-DPT, 5-Polio, 


Rubiola, Rubella, and Mumps 

• Automatically calculates next shot date 

• Prints overdue immunization list by grade 


$275.00 


• FIXED ASSET INVENTORY SYSTEM 




• Full maintenance — Addressed by tag # 

• Reports titled by operator 

• Full desenptive data retained — P.O.#, Model 




Serial #, Repairs, Appraisal, etc. 




• Prints single record. Selected range, or all records; 


also prints on cards 


$275.00 


• BUDGETARY ACCOUNTING PACKAGE 


$375.00 


• ATTENDANCE ACCOUNTING PACKAGE 

• GRADE ACCOUNTING PACKAGE 


$275.00 


• Report cards and Student transcript 




labels 


$300.00 


• CENTRAL ACTIVITY 




ACCOUNTING PACKAGE 


$375.00 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 




2405 San Pedro NE, Albuquerque. NM 87110 


505-884-6042 
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EAST COAST 
COMPUTERS 

P.O. BOX 295 

WHITEHOUSE STA., NJ 08889 

VERBATIM 5" DISKETTES 22.00 

MEMOREX 5" DISKETTES 21 .00 

PLASTIC BOX 3.00 

LEEDEX MONITOR 107.00 

16K MEMORY KIT 35.00 

CAT MODEM 144.00 

ATARI 400 479.00 

CENTRONICS 737 749.00 

TRS-80 16K MODEL III 859.00 

TRS 80 is a registered trademark of 
Tandy Corp. 

TERMS: MASTERCHARGE, VISA, 
CHECK, MONEY ORDER, 

U.S. FUNDS ONLY. NJ. RESIDENTS 
ADD SALES TAX. ADD 5% FOR 
SHIPPING AND HANDLING. 
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NORTHSTAR SOFTWARE 

IF YOU ARE AN INVESTOR. YOU NEED 
“THE STOCK MANAGER/’ 
ASTOCK INVESTOR S 
PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

Designed for the non computer expert. The 
Stock Manager keeps your portfolio up to 
date 1 Great tor stock analysis and tax pur 
poses for a few slocks or as many as 300 
There are over 24 different items of mfor 
nation for each of your slocks on line at all 
times Over 12 different programs for various 
stock manipulations and compulations in 
eluding shorl & long term gams and losses A 
great aid to help you decide when to buy or 
sen 

Single density system manages 100 stocks 
double density 300 stocks May be used with 
or without a printer Complete documen 
tation 

Available now $70 00 Documentation alone 
.sSiOOO 

Requires NS Basic & DOS 32K RAM 1 or 2 
disk drives 




SOFTWARE SYSTEMS. INC 

I46NORTH BROAD smtfl 
GBIIH'm NO ana 46319 

(AC 2 19) 924-3522 
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Moving? 

1 . For FASTEST service attach old 
mailing label in space below. 




z 
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> 
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CO 



3. Mail to: Circulation Manager 
Personal Computing 
50 Essex St. 

Rochelle Park, NJ 07662 





SAVE MORE THAN 20%' 




NORTH STAR INTERTU0E MICROTEK ZENITH 




RCACOSMAC ITHACA THINKER TOYS GOOBOUT SuPERBRAIN 


THE SMARTEST COMPUTERS AT THE SMARTEST PRICE 


HORIZON- 1-32K-DOUBLE OEN 


ASSM 8 TESTED 


$1994 


HORIZON-2-32K OOUBLE OEN ASSM & TESTEO 


2274 


HORIZON-2 32K OUAO OEN ASSM 4 TESTED 


2674 


NORTHWORO 


S 294 


MAILMANAGER 


234 


INFOMANAGER 


304 


GENERALEDGER 


774 


HRZ-64Q - 




HRZ 32K RAM KIT 


469 


HARODISK 


7149 


NS PASCAL ON 




NS HARO DISK 




DISK 


190 


IBM 


3939 


COLOR" 


PHONE 


NORTH STAR 




ITHACA RAM 64K 


845 


BASIC 


FREE 


SSM Z80 CPU KIT 


221 


ITHACA 




SSM VIDEO BRD 




COMPUTER 


2695 


VB3 


412 


0086 CPU 16 BIT 


556 


SUPERRAM 32K 


580 


SYSTEMS 64K 




SUPERRAM I6K 


290 


RAM 


599 


2 • 2 ADD DRIVE 


975 


GODBOUT 16K 




DISCUS/2-29 




STAT 


249 


• CP/M 


1259 


OlSCUS/20 




HARD DISK 26 Mb 


3995 


• CP'M 


939 


SUPERBRAIN 




2D ADD DRIVE 


650 


QUAD 


2996 


TARBELL 




ZENITH Z 89 48 K 


2299 


CONTROLER 


295 


MICROTEK 




INTERTUBE III 


725 


PRINTER 


675 


SUPERBRAIN 


2395 


ANADEX 0000 


865 


ZENITH Z- 19 A4T 


739 


SECRETARY WORD 




DlP-81 PRINTER 


425 


PRO 


77 


ANADEX 9600- 1 


1389 


GOFAST 




NEC PRINTER 


2799 


SPEEDBASIC 


71 


TEXTWRITER III 


H2 


BASIC TRACE • 




ECONO 




MORE 


99 


ASSEMBLER 


39 


EX COOE IN 




EZ-80 Z-BO TUTOR 


25 


ENGLISH 


71 


ECOSOFT 




WORDSTAR 


325 


ACCOUNTNG 


315 


EMULATOR 4ml 




BOX OF 




CRT 


725 


DISKETTES 


29 






WHICH COMPUTERS ARE BEST? BROCHURE FREE 


ORDER 2 OR MORE COMPUTERS BIGGER DISCOUNTS 


WE WILL BEAT OUR COMPETITION S PRICE 




FACTORY ASSEMBLED 6 FACTORY WARRANTY 




AMERICAN SQUARE COMPUTERS 


KIVETT DR., JAMESTOWN, NC 27282 




919-889-4577 
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CLASSIFIEDS 



ATTENTION BARGAIN HUNTERS! 



Buy. sell or trade all types of computer equip ^ 
ment and software (pre-owned and new) ^ 
among 20.000 readers nationwide in the BIG 
(iixi4 ") pages of comPUTBR SHDPPeR 
Subscription $10 a year/ 12 issues Money back 
guarantee PO Box F- 11. Titusville FL 32780 (305) 
269-3211, VISA & MC only, 800-528-6050 Ext. 299. 



EQUIPMENT & SOFTWARE BARGAINS 



TRS-8(T' 

SOFTWARE 

Fully documented, superior quality software from 
the company you can depend upon: 

PROBALL-80 — Most complete football game ever! 
Kickoffs, returns, off./det. plays, penalties, tumbles, on- 
side kicks, safeties and more Time clock. Game stats. 
College or pro rules. Great graphics. For I or 2 
players $12.95 

FAIRWAY-80 — Select your club. aim. and shoot. Full 
graphics let you watch as your ball sails by trees, traps, and 
water hazards to the green. Breaking par isn’t easy. New 
holes every time. For I to 6 players. $9.95 

INV ADERS-80 — Shoot 'em down in this authentic 
version of the popular arcade game Fast action and sound 
effects make this a realistic and exciting 
challenge. $14.95 

All games require I6K Level II Models I or III. 
Disk versions ($5 extra) require 32K of RAM. 
Checks. M.O., C.O.D.. Mastercard/ Visa accepted. 
Add $ 1 .25 per order for shipping. Mass, residents 
incl. 5% sales tax. 

Brookstone Associates 
59 Gold Star Rd. 

Cambridge, Mass. 02140 
617/661-6785 

TRS-80 is a registered trademark of Tandy Corp. 
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EDUCATIONAL SOFTWARE 

For TRS-80. Pet, Apple 
& Color Computer 



ELEMENTARY 

SCIENCE 

GEOGRAPHY 

ECONOMICS 

FOREIGN LANG. 

GRAMMAR 



MATH 
BIOLOGY 
HISTORY 
ACCOUNTING 
BUSINESS ED. 
FARM RECORDS 



COIN INVENTORY 

Write for FREE Catalogue! 

MICRO LEARNINGWARE Box 2134. N Man- 
kato, MN 56001 (507) 625-2205 

VISA & MASTER CARD ACCEPTED 

We pay 15% royalty for Educational Programs 
listed with us. 

TRS-80 is a registered Trademark of TANDY 
CORP. Pet is a trademark of Commodore Bus. 
Machines Apple is a trademark of Apple Com- 
puter Co 
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COMPUTER 

PORTRAIT 

SYSTEMS 



Black & white and-or COLOR 

PURCHASE-LEASE or TRADE 



COMPUTER 

PORTRAIT 

SUPPLIES 




Plus coming soon 



NEW 

COMPUTER 

AMUSEMENT 

DEVICES 



All controlled by one or several computers 





COMPUTER 

BUSINESS 

SYSTEMS 



The Professionals of the Creative Computer Industry 



CYGNUS COMPUTER PORTRAIT SYSTEMS 
International Sales Office 
3701 North Ravenswood 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 

CALL TOLL FREE 

1 - 800 - 621-1258 

IN ILLINOIS CALL 312 248-1425 
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The unique flexibility of 

MDBS data management 
systems is now available 
for interface with CBASIC 
programs. 



For information on how 
this powerful combination 

can meet your data man- 
agement needs, call or 
write us today! 



Micro 

Data Base ' 
Systems, me. 

Box 248, Lafayette. Indiana 47902 
317-448-1616 
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The Great 
American Solution 

Machine. 




Meet Commodore. The busi- 
ness computer that's providing 
solutions for more than 100,000 
people all over the world. Built 
by one of the pioneers in office 
machines. With a reputation for 
quality that can only come from 
vertical integration of the total 
manufacturing process. Commo- 
dore builds, not assembles. 

Compare Commodore's word 
and data processing capabilities 
with computers costing twice or 
even three times as much. You'll 
see why so many small busi- 
nesses are turning to Commodore 
for solutions to problems as var- 
ied as these: 

□ A car leasing company's cus- 
tomers were terminating too early 
for account profitability. Solu- 
tion: A 16K Commodore. It 
analyzes cash flow on over 1200 
accounts, identifies those for 
early penalties, and even writes 
up lease contracts. Commodore 
paid for itself within weeks. 

□ A law firm needed a high 
quality, easy-to-use, affordable 
word processing system. 

Solution: Commodore plus 
its WordPro software pack- 



age. At a $6,000 savings. 

□ A gasoline retailer needed to 
inventory, order and set prices; 
determine Federal and state 
income taxes; and comply with 
Federal pricing and allocation 
regulations. All done daily, 
weekly, monthly and yearly. 
Solution: Commodore. It keeps 
his business on track— and Uncle 
Sam off his back. 

□ A paint and wallpaper store 
had to inventory over 600 expen- 
sive wallpaper lines for 
profitability, monitor distributor 
sales, set and track salesmen's 
goals, and help the customer 
select the right size, pattern and 
quantity. Solution: Two 32K 

Commodore com- 
puters, floppy 
disk and 
printer. 
Commodore 
does it all — 
and account- 
ing, too. 

In applica- 
tions like 
these. 



and many more. Commodore 
solves the problems that stand in 
the way of increased profitability. 
Commodore can provide the solu- 
tion in your Great American bus- 
iness, too. Find out more by call- 
ing or writing any of Commo- 
dore's District Sales Offices. 
COSTA MESA, CA 2955 N. Air- 
way Avenue 92626. (714) 979-6307. 
SANTA CLARA, CA3330 Scott 
Boulevard 95051. (408) 727-1130. 
DECATUR, GA 5360 Snapfinger 
Woods Drive 30035. (404) 987-3311. 
BENSENVILLE, IL 790 Maple 
Lane 60106. (312) 595-5990. 
NORRISTOWN, PA 
950 Rittenhouse Road 19401. 

(215) 666-7950. 

DALLAS, TX 4350 Beltwood 
Parkway South 75234. 

(214) 387-0006. 

Commodore Business Machines, 
Inc., Computer Sales Division, 
Valley Forge Corporate Center. 

950 Ritten- 
house Road, 

Norristown, 

PA 19401. 



commodore 
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